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Introduction 

Palestrina is a composer who has suffered much from indiscriminate 
admiration.^tiis name is surrounded by a thick mass of tradition and 
legend which scientific research has only recently begun to clear 
awayl Ecclesiastical interest has exalted his music to a plane on which 
the listener is expected not to criticize but to adore. For two hundred 
years pedagogues have invoked his name as the model of pure counter- 
point, but it is seldom that they have taken the trouble to make a care- 
ful study of his works in order to see whether their conventional rules 
were m accordance with the master's actual practice. 

This book of Dr. Jeppesen's approaches Palestrina m a strictly 
scientific spirit. It is not a life of Palestrina, nor even a comprehensive 
study of his works? it sets out merely to investigate Palestrina's treat- 
ment of dissonance. But the study of dissonance in Palestrina involves 
the study of almost every element that contributes to his general style, 
and that study further involves a consideration of his predecessors 
and a consideration of the psychological principles underlying all 
musical composition. English readers are as a rule repelled rather 
than attracted by books which display immense erudition. But Dr. 
Jeppesen's vast learning is no empty show. His overflowing footnotes 
are not the results of mere ant-like industry. Every one of them sug- 
gests a train of new thought; every reference points to some book or 
article which one ought to read, some principle which one ought to 
follow up in the hopes of getting a step or two nearer to the solution 
of the ultimate mystery of musical expression. From Dr. Jeppesen's 
casual illustrations and comments the student of musical history will 
derive a far more illuminating view of mediaeval music than is to be 
found in many professed studies of that remote and difficult subject. 
The practical musician who wishes to perform some work of Palestrina 
may learn much that is new as regards its interpretation. 



Teachers and students of counterpoint and composition will do 
well to read this book and devote careful study to its arguments. It is 
gratifying to find that Dr. Jeppesen regards Mr. R. O. Morris's “Contra- 
puntal Technique in the XVIth Century” as by far the best book which 
has been written on the subject. He is not always in agreement with 
Mr. Morris, and it may shock the English reader to be told that the 
English composers of Palestrina's period, like others in Northern 
countries, were considerably behind their times. Nevertheless, Dr. 
Jeppesen does full justice to the earlier English influences on mediaeval 
music; and the more carefully one reads his book, the more deeply one 
is convinced of his sympathetic insight into the human and expressive 
aspects of the composers whom he anatomizes. 


Edward J. Dent. 


Author's Note to the 2nd Edition 

I have but little to say of this new edition, since I have not found 
occasion to alter my original exposition on any essential point. But 
since the first publication there has of course appeared various kinds 
of literature, both practical and theoretical, which I have been glad 
to use and embody in my exposition. Further I have completely revised 
the book with the result that I have made several small emendations, 
alterations or additions. Finally I have added at last some observations 
on the treatment in Palestrina of hidden consecutives which seem to 
me to be psychologically related to dissonances, and consequently will 
form a suitable supplement to this exposition. 

Unfortunately the original translator of the book, Mrs. Margaret 
Hamerik, died some years ago, but I owe thanks to Miss Annie I. 
Fausboll whose assistance I have had for the linguistic alterations and 
additions. 

Finally I should like to express my thanks to the publisher, and to 
the Rask 0rsted Foundation with whose financial support I have been 
honoured for the publication of this new edition. 
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Preface 

This book must be regarded as being merely of a preparatory na- 
ture, a preliminary treatise upon the history of dissonance treatment. 
Oddly enough this subject, though generally conceded as being among 
the most important for musical research, has not yet been taken up in 
any serious, scientific way. That musical scholars up to the present time 
have refrained from entering this field of work may be partially at- 
tributed to the lack of sources. What is needed here, first of all, is 
really representative selection (as complete as possible) of polyphonic 
musical works of all epochs in new editions. 

The realization of this condition lies a long way in the future , 1 but 
the energetic manner in which modern “Denkmaler” work has gradual- 
ly been carried on makes it already possible to begin preparatory re- 
search along this line with tolerable security. Preliminary studies are 
altogether, or at least for the most part, wanting. Gratitude is, how- 
ever, due to the great A. W. Ambros, who in his “History of Music” 
touches incidentally upon this subject in such a manner as to arouse 
keen interest in it. Hugo Riemann in his “Geschichte der Musiktheorie” 
also contributes some information, but otherwise there does not exist 
much of importance . 2 Here and there may be found some scattered items 


1 Especially perceptible is the want of sufficient material to throw light upon the 
important harmonic-stabilizing process which occurred m English music about the 
year 1400, (although the “Old-Hall” manuscript has now, fortunately, been published 
in full). There is also great need of enlightenment concerning the transition from 
Netherland to Italian style, which is a matter of deep interest for the progress oi 
musical scholarship. The works of artists such as Costanzo Festa, Willaert, Giovann 
Animuccia should be seriously taken under investigation. 

* As a valuable exception may be mentioned Glen Haydon: The evolution of th< 
six-four chord (Berkeley, California 1933). 
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concerning dissonance treatment, most frequently in prefaces to new 
editions of older musical works, also relatively often in critical studies 
upon style where the characteristic signs of the different epochs are 
explained. It is noticeable, however, that these remarks are almost 
exclusively based upon a modern theoretical point of view; as a rule 
they concern the trespassing of the tenets of more recent text-books, 
(false relations, consecutive fifths, etc.) Seldom is there any attempt 
to regard matters in their historic continuity, to consider them in con- 
nection with temporal assumptions. This may be said of the entire 
didactic literature founded upon Johann Joseph Fux's famous “Gradus 
ad Parnassum”, which in its turn is based upon Italian contrapuntal 
works of the 16th and 17th centuries. This literature can scarcely be 
blamed for being void of the genetic point of view, since its office was 
merely of a practical pedagogic nature. But on the other hand there 
are good grounds for criticizing its relation to the basis of style, which, 
as Fux himself makes perfectly clear, is the music of Palestrina. To 
this art it has but slight relation. 

Altogether the contributions of the musical theorists to the history 
of the dissonance must only be accepted with careful reservations. 
The history of musical theory and the history of musical style are far 
from being identical. On the contrary we must take into account the 
constantly recurring mistakes of the theorists with regard to the de- 
scription of style. These inaccuracies may be traced to certain sources 
of error, among the principal of which the following may be men- 
tioned; 

1. An inclination that is common to these writers to theorize on 
their own account (speculative methods, an exaggerated tendency lo 
systematize). 

2. The moment of inertia which causes the theorists to transfer 
rules from older textbooks Lo new without proper critical revision. 

3. Inability of the theorists, when describing the practices of past 
times, to discriminate between these and the elements of style typical 
of their own contemporaries, (which was the case with Fux). 

4. Pedagogic considerations, which often tend to a simplification 
or relaxation of the set of rules belonging to the style, but often also 
to a stricter rendering of these rules “for the sake of exercise”. 
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All of this does not, however, hinder the musical theorists, provided 
due criticism be exercised by the reader, from contributing valuable 
material to musical history, or from putting us on the track of new 
facts and assisting in the establishment of these. 

The reason that induced the author to choose Palestrina's works 
especially as his first field of investigation was his conviction that, in 
attacking a subject of such dimensions as the history of dissonance 
treatment, it is necessary to start from a point as central and as ele- 
vated as possible, from which the outlook is wide, and yet having close 
connections with the rest of the material. 

In this respect Palestrina's production undoubtedly fulfils the re- 
quirements better than any other music. His works might appropriate- 
ly be called a vast summary of the musical development of the preced- 
ing centuries. In them are united all the various currents, — some that 
spring from sources in a deeply-buried past, traceable through the 
more primitive phases of polyphony back to the Gregorian age. And it 
is finally in his music that we inherit all the forms of dissonance treat- 
ment that have been handed down from generation to generation, from 
France to England, from England to the Netherlands, from the Nether- 
lands to Italy, — all fully represented, simplified, refined. He represents 
a turning-point in the history of dissonance treatment. Until this epoch 
the rules became stricter and stricter, after it they gradually relaxed. 

Also with regard to later music, that after the transition of style 
about the year 1600, Palestrina's music affords the most advantageous 
starting-point. An ear, accustomed to the finest shades of dissonance 
treatment, is more peculiarly sensitive to a quick perception and ap- 
preciation of elements, wherein the newer music differs from that of 
Palestrina, than if we proceed, conversely, through the music of 
Mozart, Scarlatti, Carissimi and Cavalli back to the beginning of the 
17th century. 

On the whole it is quite evident that the characteristics of any 
period of art which offers a contrast or has undergone radical change, 
will stand out in boldest relief when compared with its immediate pre- 
decessor. Passing from an absorbing study of Gregorian music to 
primitive polyphonic forms, from the style of Palestrina to the com- 
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mencement of dramatic music, or from Bach's polyphony to the clas- 
sical art of Vienna, would be the best manner of proceeding for re- 
cognizing immediately the essential peculiarities of the new style. A 
chronologically ascending method would be the wise course in this 
case, while it would certainly be less suitable if the question were of 
■ an accurate account of the evolution of a period of style. If, for instan- 
ce, we would solve the problem before us, and (contrary to the manner 
recommended in this treatise) begin the experiment with the first poly- 
phonic period, advancing therefore to Palestrina, we should soon be- 
come involved in a wilderness of dissonance forms, hopelessly confus- 
ing to the mind. It would only be possible with the greatest difficulty to 
distinguish between essential and non-essential forms — it being most 
suitable m this connection to define the essential as those in which the 
idiomatic vitality has been preserved until the climax of the style, and 
which therefore are most easily recognizable there. Likewise the er- 
rors of writing and printing, that threaten the explorer into these little 
frequented regions at every step, will best be discovered by comparison 
with the typical forms belonging to the culmination of the style. 

Other reasons of a more practical nature also conduced to the 
choice of Palestrina as a starting-point, especially the significance of 
this music for theoretical instruction in composition. It is an undeniable 
fact that the contrapuntal technique of the 16lh century is to-day 
still regarded as the ideal, the model, of nearly every serious, scientific 
and practical study of this branch of art. At the same time, the rules 
of textbooks and those regulating the practice of 16th century com- 
posers are so little in accord with each other, that an early comparative 
revision is most necessary. 

The history of the strict counterpoint textbook may be briefly given 
here. 

The Italian musical theorists of the 16th century wore naturally 
the first who attempted to compile the rules of Palestrina's style. One 
of the greatest of these, Gioseffo Zarlino, in his book “L'istilutioni har- 
moniche” (1558) treats of this style — the mode of expression already 
developed before Palestrina's appearance — yet scarcely of Palestrina's 
own production. What has been said here of “L'istitutioni harmoniche” 
may also be applied to Nicolo Vicentino's independently and clearly 
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conceived work, “L'antica musica ridotta alia moderna prattica”, 
(1555); also, even if to a less degree, to several later works, such as 
Oratio Tigrini’s “Compendio della musica” (1588) and Gio. Maria Ar- 
tusi's “L'arte del contraponto” (1598). But the first work of a similar 
monumental character to Zarlino's book appeared with Pietro Cerone's 
“El Melopeo” (1613), which especially deals with Palestrina style. 
Cerone, though Italian by birth, was attached to the Court at Madrid 
for many years as a singer, and wrote his book in the Spanish language. 
He was an extremely close observer with a keen eye for details. While 
he was not endowed with Zarlino's reflective gifts, and therefore sel- 
dom attempts to explain the reasons for his rules, he compensates for 
this lack by not falling into the temptation to remodel these rules in 
their practice, which Zarlino very often does. He had a fine sense of 
realities, and is able to perceive and reproduce shades of expression 
that escaped the other theorists of the time. When it is remembered 
that he treats especially of Palestrina's compositions, it will be readily 
understood that his work is of unusual value to investigators of style 
in later 16th century music. 

In the following period, from about 1630, the relation to Palestrina 
was temporarily weakened, which fact is also evident in the theoretical 
works that appeared during the last half of the century, among which 
the most prominent are Angelo Berardi's “Documenti armonici” (1687) 
and “Miscellanea musicale” (1689); also Gio. Maria Bononcini’s “Mu- 
sico prattico” (1673) should be mentioned among this class. The pub- 
lication in 1725 of the famous textbook “Gradus ad Parnassum”, by the 
Austrian Johann Joseph Fux, marks the return to Palestrina as the 
standard of theoretical instruction. Fux's book is written in the form 
of conversations between the pupil, Joseph, and his teacher, Aloysius. 
The lastmentioned symbolizes “jenes vortreffliche Licht in der Musik, 
den Prenestinus, dem ich alles, was ich in dieser Wissenschaft weiss, 
zu danken habe!” 1 However, Fux is under obligations not alone to 
Palestrina but also to Berardi and Bononcini, from whom he borrows 
17th century rules as well as the contrapuntal “species”; these he, with 
fine pedagogic instinct, firmly and practically systematizes so that they 
form a pleasant contrast to the circumstantial and planless arrange- 


1 Lorenz Mizler's German edition af “Gradus”, Leipzig 1742. 
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ments of his predecessors. 1 It is therefore all the more to be regretted 
that he fails to distinguish clearly between the technical idioms of 
Palestrina's style and the peculiar characteristics of the style of his 
own contemporaries. Notwithstanding these drawbacks, we are in- 
debted to Fux for his practical skill and correct judgment concerning 
the basis of contrapuntal instruction, while his contribution upon the 
subject of style is of more problematic value. The errors into which 
Fux falls, whether owing to the too limited amount of material at his 
disposal, or to his inability to free himself from the influences of the 
18th century, nearly all appear still uncorrected in the new 19th 
century editions of his “Gradus”. This remark may be extended to in- 
clude Heinrich Bellermann's “Der Contrapunkt” (1862) and Michael 
Haller's “Kompositionslehre fur polyphonen Kirchengesang” (1891) as 
well as to works which, even if founded upon Fux, are yet of a more 
independent nature than the two just named, as for instance: Joh. 
Georg Albrechtberger's “Griindliche Anweisung zur Komposition” 
(1790); Cherubini's “Cours de Contrepoint et de Fugue”; S. W. Dehn's 
“Lehre vom Contrapunkt, dem Canon und der Fuge” (1859); Ludwig 
Bussler's “Der strenge Satz” (1877); William Rockstro's “The Rules of 
Counterpoint” (1882); Prout's “Counterpoint” (1890) and Kitson's “The 
Art of Counterpoint” (1907). 

The first writer who demanded a revision of contrapuntal rules re- 
garded from a critical standpoint of style was Franz Nekes, who in an 
important criticism of Haller's “Kompositionslehre” appearing in the 
Gregoriusblatt (1891-1893), found occasion to contribute some valuable 
matter about Palestrina style. A promising beginning was made here, 
which, however, up to the present moment has not been continued. 
Wilhelm Hohn in his textbook, “Der Kontrapunkt Palestrinas und sei- 
ner Zeitgenossen”, (“Sammlung Kirchenmusik” published by Karl 
Weinmann, 1918), has derived practical methods of teaching from Ne- 
kes and has personally added some observations of consequence about 
voice-grouping, but nothing whatever on dissonance treatment. 


1 Fux's “species” go back at any rate to Banchicri’s “Cartella" (1614). [Refer to 
Zacconi’s “Prattica dl musica” 1622, pages 75 and 230], Rudimentary tendencies to 
the “species” system may, however, be found already in Zarlino, (see Kurth's 
“Grundlagen des linearen Kontrapunkt” 1917, page 114). 
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Peter Griesbacher too treats the Palestrina style quite freshly and 
minutely m his comprehensive work, “Kirchejimusikalische Stilistik 
und Formenlehre”, (I-IV r 1912-16), yet omits any mention of the genetic, 
historic relations of the dissonance. The same omission is noticed 
in the book of R. O. Morris, “Contrapuntal Technique in the Sixteenth 
Century”, (Oxford 1922) which, notwithstanding, seems to me the best 
single treatise hitherto published about 16th century music. 1 


1 I may, perhaps, permit myself to add that I have, some years after the first 
impression of this book, made an attempt to write a textbook on what I consider 
the true principles of Palestrina style. An English edition of this book: “Counter- 
point, the polyphonic vocal Style of the Sixteenth Century” was published by Glen 
Hay don (Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York 1939). 



Introduction 


Music is, in its own way, a language. This sentence without doubt 
expresses one of the most important principles of modern musical 
science, whether the investigator recognizes it instinctively or not, and 
has the following natural consequence: the task of the musical his- 
torian must deal primarily with the history of this language. 

The background against which such a task should be considered 
is of a psychological nature, viz: the projection of the human into the 
musical. The way to the solution of this problem leads from without 
inward, seeking behind the notes upon the page their deeper 
psychological contents. 

The usage of musical language in different historical periods must 
first of all be made definitely clear by means of empiric-descriptive 
methods . 1 The next step should be, through comparison of variants of 
homogeneous forms of language — whether taken from contemporary 
or from historically separated periods — to indicate and fix common 
qualities, which with certainty can be supposed to possess the essen- 
tial accentuations of these forms. The material thus obtained may then 
serve as a basis upon which to build up the laws of the language, the 
laws of musical evolution. These, psychologically translated, finally 
develop into certain regulations and directions of will — the hidden 
force behind these laws — which are of the utmost significance, music 
being perhaps the most susceptible and sensitive mediu m through 
which the human spirit ever found expression, — an invaluable material 
for anthropologists. Only a discipline such as that here outlined can 


1 In other words, the history of style, according to the standard set by Guido Adler 
in his books: “Der Stil m der Musik” and “Methode der Musikgeschichte", funda- 
mental works of more recent musical history. 
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rightfully claim the name of Musical Psychology. The branch of science 
which is so called at present deals with the problem in a rather one- 
sided, stationary way, the objects of investigation being mostly now- 
living persons in their relations to musical matters, while the method 
of research sketched above — really historical in method and viewpoint 
— requires a material comprising all epochs. Its leading purpose is the 
pursuit of the genetic in its course, its fundamental axiom being that 
no deeper insight can be gained without comparing the present with 
the past. Therefore it is not sufficient merely to understand the manner 
in which modem men listen to music, but to ascertain as nearly as 
possible the attitude of the listener of the different historical periods 
in question — for the human spirit can only be acutely comprehended 
when considered with regard to its development in the course of time. 

Entering the field of musical research work with these premises, 
the investigator will find an infinity of subjects awaiting solution, of 
which a few principal ones may be mentioned, as for instance: the two 
Dimensions (Homophony and Polyphony) , Consonance and Dissonance, 
Tonality, Imitation, Variation, Cantus firmus, Ornamentation, etc., — 
problems of which any single one might occupy a generation of in- 
vestigators without being even approximately exhausted. 

That the treatment of the dissonance was chosen as the special 
object of historical investigation in this work is due to the author's 
conviction that the attitude towards accent is the decisive point in 
determining the quality of expression of the different musical epochs 
— the fact that the dissonance forms one of the most important “accent- 
rousing” factors giving it a place among the most expressive and, from 
a historical point of view, most decisively fateful elements of style. 
To cite a practical example which may throw light upon the signi- 
ficance of the dissonance, the Cantus of the two-part Motet by Or- 
landus Lassus. “Oculus non vidit” begins as follows: 



The melody is of distinguished bearing and well-balanced structure, 
typical of this epoch of beautiful progressions. It glides along peace- 
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fully at its own ease, reposeful, unconscious and unaffected by the sur- 
roundings. Its expression is characterized by simplicity and nobility, 
which is in no way altered when treated in several parts, either poly- 
phonically, as in Lassus: 
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or in a more harmonic arrangement: 
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In both cases the expressional character of the melody remains the 
same as if executed m unison. The question is, substantially, one of 
degree, of a fuller or richer expression oi the same thing. 

Quite otherwise is the result if the free dissonance is applied, a 
mode of treatment, however, which would be historically as well as 
musically a crime, whose commission here is only justified by the 
purpose of a clearer explanation: 
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Immediately the whole character is changed. The iormer calmness 
and innocence give way to a passionateness restrained only with dif- 
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ficulty under the quiet melodic surface. All is now tension, vibration, 
conscious volition, and this great alteration is due solely to the in- 
fluence of the dissonance, which is without doubt one of the most 
potent expressional factors in music on the whole. 

The truth of this assertion is also borne out historically. The most 
radical expressional change that ever occurred in the evolution of 
music, the transition to the opera, to the “passionate” music introduced 
in Italy towards the end of the 16th century, is really and primarily 
based upon a revision of the relation to the dissonance. Monteverdi, 
one of the leaders of the new era, baptizes the young art (which em- 
ploys the free treatment of the dissonance) “la seconda practica” in 
contradistinction to “la prima practica”, — the music of Palestrina, 
which maintains a strict yet delicate command of the dissonant ele- 
ment not equalled m any other epoch. 

Musical people of that day thoroughly understood that the dis- 
sonance is the critical turning-point of style. It was therefore not ac- 
cidental that Monteverdi's dissonance treatment particularly should 
be severely and bitterly attacked by Giovanni Artusi, a Canon of Bo- 
logna. Artusi, who was certainly neither narrow-minded nor pedantic, 
but on the contrary a learned and prudent man, could not understand 
or sympathize with the trend of the young 17th century; what he did 
understand, however, was that the danger that threatened the old 
music proceeded from the new dissonance treatment. The music of the 
Palestrina era is what it is because of its covenant with the dissonance; 
the breaking of this covenant meant the annihilation of that ancient 
art which Artusi loved with all his heart. 

These remarks may suffice to emphasize the significance of this 
problem of the dissonance. Having thus briefly outlined the design of 
the present work, the question may arise as to where the place of the 
genius may be in a plan which in so high a degree contemplates the 
collective, the compact. The answer to this query must be, that the 
genius is the great language-renewer. His utterance first of all com- 
mands our attention. He speaks not alone for his contemporaries, but 
he also speaks more forcefully and more truthfully than any one else. 
We must have faith in him who masters what he wills, and to whom 
no convention or technical obstacle bars the way to absolute lucidity 
of expression, to a language of crystalline clearness. 



Foundations of Style 

Temporal Conditions 

The musician Giovanni Pierluigi, who was born about 1525, at Pa- 
lestrina in the Papal Stales, belongs by virtue of his artistic gifts and 
his noble serenity of spirit among the most profoundly influential 
composers of all times. His place is among those geniuses foreordained 
to fulfil the plan of musical historical necessity, or — more exactly ex- 
pressed — he appears within the circle of those deeply inspired indi- 
viduals whose mission it is to crown and bring to the highest flowering 
some past great epoch of art. 

His life-work brought the vocal polyphonic ideals to full develop- 
ment, — the ecclesiastical art which had been cultivated during cent- 
uries in France, England and the Netherlands, to its final culmination. 
This is all that we know with certainty about him, and this may very 
well be regarded as his real life. 

About his civil existence, at any rate, there is but little to recount. 

-Judging from his art he seems to have been of an earnest, quiet dis- 
position, and to have been characterized by a certain gentle manliness 
combined with aristocratic reserve, and a pronounced natural aptitude 
for the harmonious.) The few (most probably inferior) portraits that 
have been preserved show a finely formed head, a dignified and some- 
what anchoretic expression of countenance — the whole bearing be- 
speaking the intellectual aristocrat. His handwriting is firm, steady, 
and of extraordinary beauly. 

The leading characteristic of his art is his great natural genius for 
harmony, which is paired with an almost antique sense of the art 
of limitation. ' Ferruccio Busoni's comment upon Mozart “er hat den 
Instinkt des Tieres, sich seine Aufgabe — bis zur moglichsten Grenze, 
aber nicht dariiber hinaus — seinen Kraften entsprechend zu stellen”, 
is valid in even higher degree in the case of Palestrina,-— to whom 
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Mozart, through congeniality of spirit, is nearly related. Proske ex- 
presses about the same in other words when he writes in the dry, yet so 
neat and precise manner peculiar to him: “Dass Palestrina sein leben- 
langes, nach Weite und Tiefe unermessliches Kunstschaffen dem rei- 
nen Kirchenstil gewidmet, begriindet die wahre Grosse seines Charak- 
ters”. 

As re marked before, repose and harmony are the distinctive features 
.of his art. The little we know of his outer life offers no contradiction 
to this conception. He was brought up under prosperous circumstances, 
taken at an early age under the protection of’ popes and powerful 
clerical dignitaries, famous already as a young man, and the occupant 
of high offices in the principal churches of Rome. He therefore probab- 
ly knew but few wordly troubles, notwithstanding contrary assertions 
by Baini and other early biographers. 

He was a true Roman, bound by a thousand ties to the “Eternal 
City”, from which he rarely absented himself except to visit his native 
home in the Sabine mountains some 20 miles away. 1 Casimiri was the 
first to find Palestrina's name among the choir-boys in the account- 
books of the church of S. Maria Maggiore, Rome, October 1537. 2 Evid- 
ently he served his apprenticeship in Rome. The question of the identi- 
ty of his teacher cannot be settled with certainty, though in all pro- 
bability it was not Claude Goudimel, as was formerly generally sup- 
posed. 3 


1 An observation by Cerone according to -which Palestrina, before settling upon 
Rome as the place of his studies, travelled about seeking the most prominent teachers, 
seems elsewhere not to be confirmed. El Melopeo p. 92: — saliose digo con desseo 
de mayores estudios y passo a Roma; mas anduvo primero perigrmando por diversas 
partes, buscando los Maestros mas famosos, y libros buenos que tractassen de musica 

a See Raffaele Casimiri: “Giovanni Pierluigi da Palestrina” Nuovi documenti bio- 
grafici, Rome 1918, p. 9 and Alberto Cametti “Palestrina” p. 27 sqq. 

s In the course of time different hypotheses have been formed concerning this 
question, none of which, however, have been found tenable in the long run The first 
author to bring up the subject of Palestrina's master was Antimo Liberati, who men- 
tions a certain Gaudio mell flandro as the teacher of different Roman composers — 
also of Palestrina — in a work dated 1685, (S. Gaetano Gaspan: Catalogo della Biblio- 
teca del Liceo Musicale di Bologna, Bologna 1890, Vol. I. p 85? also Fr. X. Haberl: 
Giovanni Maria Nanino, Km. J. 1891, 88). But as this Gaudio mell is unknown in 
musical history, the name is supposed to be a corruption, and this has given rise 
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Every effort to persuade Palestrina to accept positions abroad, (e. g. 
the negotiations which took place in 1567 between him and the Im- 
perial Austrian Court, 1 and also those with Guglielmo, Duke of Mantua, 
in 1583 2 failed at the last moment, it seems, owing to Palestrina's 
secret disinclination to leave Rome. And so this peaceable, modest 
Italian, who was not without commercial insight and who gradually 
accumulated some wealth, lived on in Rome as a musician in the 
service of the church until his death, the 2nd of February, 1594. 3 

If we inquire what is the place of the musician Palestrina in the His- 
tory of Civilization and how we are to understand his art in its rela- 
tionship to period, whether it must be considered as Mediaeval, Renais- 
sance or Baroque, it is not easy to find an answer. His civil life itself 
leaves no room for doubt. It was lived in the Italy of the Council of 
Trent, under the auspices of the early Baroque era. An examination 
of his works gives a different result. 


to various attempts at identification. Hawkins in his “History of Music” (1776, Vol 
III., p. 170), claims that it was the Flemish composer Renatus del Mclle? Baini in his 
Pales Irma biography, published m 1828, says that it was the Frenchman Goudimcl, 
already mentioned, while Michel Brenet thinks it was the Italian Cimello. The 
proofs of none of these hypotheses are well enough founded to be convincing. More 
recently claims have been made by Casimiri (1. c, p 17) that Firmin le Bel, a French 
musician, who was conductor of the chapel at St. Maria Maggiorc in 1540, (where, as 
noted above, Palestrina had been connected with the chorus since 1537), was the 
teacher of Palestrina. Unfortunately this hypothesis is likewise difficult to prove, as 
but few of le Bel's compositions are to be found, and a comparison of styles is 
therefore not possible. (See Casimm: Firmin le Bel di Noyon, Maestro in Roma di 
Giov. Pierluigi da Palestrina. “Note d'archivio”, Marzo 1924, p. 64 sqq.). 

^mijers: Die kaiserliche Hofmusikkapclle von 1543-1619, St. z. M. Heft 9. p. 47. 

* Km. J. 1886. p. 41 sqq. 

* His professional career, briefly sketched, was as follows: Music conductor at the 
church of S. Agapit in his native town 1544. Conductor of the Chapel at St. Peters, 
Rome, 1551. For a few months in 1555 pontifical choir singer, then conductor of the 
Lateran Chapel, which position he resigned m 1561 for a similar one at S. Maria 
Maggiorc. Here he remained till 1567, when he became Chapel Conductor to Cardinal 
d'Este (1567-1571), see Casimm). He then returned to his foimor post at St. Peters 
church, which he retained until his death. As a characteristic conservative feature 
of his may be mentioned that shortly before his decease he planned to go back to 
his first office at the cathedral in his native town (cf. Casimiri: Memone musicali 
prenestine del sec. XVI, Note d'Archivio 1924, p. 15-16). 
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It is necessary to remember here that music has its own technical 
history independent of temporal conditions. No matter how truly a 
musician may feel himself a child of his own time, how perfectly in 
accord with its leading thoughts and ideas as they find expression in 
poetry, science or the plastic arts, nor how closely in touch with the 
spiritual mood of contemporary life, yet it is of no avail if, at the 
crucial moment when he himself must speak, he does not master the 
adequate means of expression. Though he may try his best, what he 
wishes to say he does not express, and there is a wide gulf between 
the actual and the desired utterance. Drastic examples of this are only 
too frequent. Amongst others we may cite Francesco Landino (d. 1397), 1 
who to a text with all kinds of cheap madrigal appurtenances, such as 
“tormento”, “crudelta”, etc., sets music which, so to say, has not the 
quality of a single responsive quiver. This remark may be extended 
to comprise most of the 16th century madrigal production; for in 
spite of ardent efforts to express the text, the relationship between 
the latter and the music seems very lax. Where this music attempts 
to express the meaning of the words, it has the effect of something 
inorganic, of something supplied from without. 

Consequently music should be classified, not according to what it 
attempts to portray, but according to what it seems to express. From 
this point of view, European music may properly be classified under 
two large, general divisions; older and newer music. The dividing line 
may approximately be drawn at the year 1600. 

An expression in words, making perfectly clear wherein the dif- 
ference between these divisions lay, is probably not to be found. How- 
ever Ambros' early classification as objective and subjective music 
gives something of the essential in this connection, notwithstanding 
all the recent attacks on it. 

During the entire process of musical development there may be 
observed an uninterrupted struggle for a steadily increasing refine- 
ment of the means of expression. But it is a matter of course that, in 
order to express individuality, it is necessary to have a more highly 
differentiated and a more thoroughly mastered material than if the 


Johannes Wolf: Geschichte der Mensuralnotation, Leipzig, 1904 Vol. III., p. 124. 
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question concerned the expression merely of common elements. It was 
not till towards the end of the 16th century, however, that musicians 
finally were in possession of a material of this order simultaneously 
with an incomparable mastery of artistic means, which had been 
acquired in the strict Palestinian school of style. It was then, and not 
till then, possible to say “I” in music. 

Like Ambros and others, it is tempting to consider this musical 
emancipation of the individual as the Renaissance which, delayed by 
technical causes, finally asserts itself in music. The adoption of this 
interpretation, though, is hindered by the fact that the early 17th 
century had quite a tendency towards over-excited and uncontrolled 
emotions, while such tendencies were foreign to Renaissance expres- 
sion, with its sense of the value of the harmonious inherited from 
antique art, (the immature unrest of the early Renaissance period ex- 
cepted). The art of a Monteverdi plainly shows that its motto is 
“Movement at all costs”! And it is as grotesquely emphasized as pos- 
sible. Palestrina music on the other hand is so unimpassioned, so little 
effervescent, that a comparison either with the Renaissance, (even 
though the latter, at any rate during the height of the period, shared 
the tactical mastery and clearness of the former), or with the Baroque, 
gives but meagre results. For those who desire to employ exclusively 
the classifications of the History of Civilization there remains but one 
explanation, namely, that the Renaissance and Baroque periods in 
music fell simultaneously, because the stage of the necessary mastery 
of subjective, passionate means of musical expression was not attained 
before the spirit of the time had already passed over into the Baroque. 
The inevitable deduction would be that music had passed unaffected 
through the Renaissance period, which negative result only seems to 
accentuate the impossibility of a division which at the same, time re- 
cognizes both the specially musical and the historical aspects. The 
wisest course doubtless would be for musical historians to abandon 
these rather futile efforts in favour of a classification based upon the 
inherent claims of the art itself. 1 


1 As already observed, there is really need of only one boundary line in music, 
between the old and the new, objective and subjective, naive and conscious. It might 
be well to borrow from older theoretical works the terms “Musica mondana” and 
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It is assuredly incontestable that, in Palestrina's cultural surround- 
ings, phenomena and tendencies may be clearly traced which form 
apparent parallels to corresponding tendencies in his music. The epoch 
of the Post-Tridentine reforms, with its orderliness and distaste for the 
fantastic prolixity of the Middle Ages, is reflected in his music, just as 
the typical architecture of an Andrea Palladio seems to express a cor- 
responding adequate intellectual form. 

However, it may admit of some question whether such an event as 
the purification and ripening of vocal polyphony, which had already 
begun before Palestrina's time, may not have been purely a musical 
process which, once set in motion, had to run its course more indepen- 
dently of temporal relations. On the other hand, it is hardly improbable 
that the sympathetic contemporary surroundings, as well as the spirit- 
ual disposition of the man Palestrina himself, (which seems to have 
been propitiously adapted to such a task), led rapidly to an extra- 
ordinarily early climax of the style, but doubtless to its early decay 
also. 

Probably it is with art as with fruit, — favourable atmospheric con- 
ditions may accelerate the growth, the sun may shine and rain fall in 
due season and quantity, as needed. Yet if the tree's own laws of life 
and development are not in function, the fruit will neither be large 
nor sweet. 

It is therefore a question worthy of consideration, whether in mu- 
sical art the line which leads from one musical work to another is not 
far more determinative and fateful than any other which maybe drawn. 


“Musica humana”, though for use in a different sense. In reality the older music, 
“Musica mondana”, has a quality that seems to open out upon the universe, some- 
thing cosmic. It is as though this music frees itself of individualistic bonds, glides 
away and dissolves into space. Of the newer music, “Musica humana”, it might be 
figuratively said that it also strikes against the limits of the individual, but is hurled 
back upon itself and condensed into the individually characteristic. The tension aris- 
ing from this process of condensation finds its resolution in the accent, (in its 
strongest form, the free dissonance). The two separate at this point, for only the new 
music has the violent, vehement emphasis. 


Knud Jeppesen 
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Rhythm 

It may be confidently declared that the emotional element, which 
is so prominently in the foreground in musical art, is the cause of the 
usual disposition to lay too much stress, in explaining musical works 
and the conditions under which they were composed, on the matter of 
sentiment. 

There exists, however, a certain primitive intellectual basis upon 
which certain requirements rest in their turn, the fulfilment of which 
naturally cannot fully assure the aesthetic value of a musical work, 
yet whose omission is followed by negative results. This fact is very 
distinctly illustrated in the case of rhythm. 

When for instance a succession of sound impressions is produced 
by a delicate acoustic instrument specially constructed for this pur- 
pose, — produced at accurately equal intervals of time, and of exactly 
equal strength and quality of sound, — a certain systematic plan will 
be felt, in spite of the fact that the single impressions cannot be ob- 
jectively distinguished the one from the other. After a short time it 
involuntarily seems to the listener that every second or third of the 
series is of greater strength and intensity than the rest. This phen- 
omenon, which has long been a familiar one , 1 and which has been 
scientifically treated by such authors as Dietze, Bolton and Stumpf 
among others, is generally designated as “subjective” rhythmic accent 
in contradistinction to the “objective” form, which is a real accent, 
and not merely of psychic nature. It must, however, be noted that this 
systematic succession of homogeneous acoustic impressions, which 
follow each other at regular intervals of time, requires th^t these 


1 The mere observation of this is not by any means new. K. F. ZcUor (1758 
to 1832) for instance, was acquainted with it, as is evident from what he wrote 
to Goethe in the beginning of May, 1829: “In diesen bcidcn auf cinander folgcnden 
Accorden der Dominante und Tonica, odor Tonica und Dominantc, finder mein in- 
dividuelles Gefuhl das Urelement der Metrik: arsis und thesis, Oder thesis und arsis, 
welche mein Ohr sogar an dem Schlage der Uhr, ja des Pulses und in dor slillcn 
Bewegung des Pendels findet, wiewohl das letzlere schon Takt ist, der sich zum 
Rhythmus wie die Enge zur Weite, wie Strenge zum Froyen verhalt.” Cf. also Kirn- 
berger: “DieKunst des reinen Satzes in der Musik”, Zweiter Teil, 1. Abtcilung, 1776, 
p. 115. 
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The mode here is the transposed Phrygian, with A as final, — A flat 
and D flat thus corresponding to E flat and A flat in the original posi- 
tion. In v. Ficker's instructive treatise he says: “Ein ausgeschriebenes 
As ist jedoch in der zweiten Halfte des 15. Jahrhunderts bis zu der 
Zeit Willaerts immer nur in Verbindung mit bb Vorzeichnung anzu- 
treffen.” 1 This statement, consequently, does not hold altogether, 
though practically considered it may be correct. 

The theorists too confirm the existence of a freer employment of 
chromatic effects in music prior to Palestrina. We find corrobora- 
tion of this in the often cited mention by Marchettus of Padua, of the 
halftone interval, “Permutatio”, as he calls it; or in Prosdocimus de 
Beldemandi's “Libellus monocordi”. 2 

As remarked before, it is not unlikely that there may be a slow and 
gradual liquidation of chromatic elements in the time prior to Pales- 
trina, at any rate in church music, — whether this liquidation had any 


1 1. c. p. ll. 

2 “Lucidarium musicae planae” G. S. Ill , p 89. Compare R M. p. 136 and 278. 
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psychological features in common with the process of diatonic evolu- 
tion which took place in the 11th and 12th centuries m plainsong, 1 or 
whether is was directly due to Gregorian influence — the latter being 
more distinctly evident, the nearer we approach the culmination of 
vocal polyphony. 

However all this may be,! Palestrina's music is as decidedly diatonic 
as any. The use he makes of chromatic alteration does not substantial- 
ly exceed what was valid in plainsong.; His art, on the other hand, is 
undeniably polyphonic. He quite understood the nature of the triad, 
and in a certain way how to hear the mutual relations of chords; at any 
rate he clearly recognized the effect of the dominant. With regard to 
the triad, it is noticeable that he liked the greater third (major), which 
was the general preference of his time. Major evidently sounded belter 
to his ear than minor. 2 He always uses a major triad, (if at all the third 

i fi 

is employed), as the final chord; (When he begins with a full chord, 
which does not often happen, then this too is most frequently a 
major triad. Throughout his works he prefers major triads upon all 
more prominent passages. This desire for a major third in the final 
chord causes a chromatic raising of the thirds in the Dorian, the 
Phrygian and the Aeolian tonic triads, that is; ,lhe notes F sharp, G 
sharp and C sharp. To obtain major thirds (dominant effects) in the 
triad on the fifth interval of the Dorian, Mixolydian, and Aeolian 
modes, exactly the same notes are required. In the Phrygian mode, the 
major triad is not used upon the 5th of the scale, because the whole- 
tone interval between the 7th and 8th of the scale is rightly considered 
a principal characteristic of the mode. 

All the accidentals mentioned are employed out of consideration 
for harmony. Otherwise, as in plainsong, only B flat is to be found, and 


1 Refer to Peter Wagner; “Neumenkunde” 1912. p. 292 and “Elcmcnto dcs Grcgo- 
rianischen Gesanges” 1917, p. 129. I allude here to the well-known fact that, 
after having been long occupied with a matter, and having by and by mastered the 
problem, one feels instinctively impelled to revise and to return to fundamental 
factors, discarding everything accidental or casual. 

* The same is the case, cum giano sails, with races having only a primitive musical 
culture. Refer to B. Stumpf’s experiments with a Siamese musican: “Beitrage zur 
Akustik und Musikwissenschaft” , Heft 3, Leipzig 1901, p. 106. Likewise to Gaston 
Knosp: “Ober annamitische Musik”, S. I. M. 1907, p. 153-54. 
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in connection herewith E flat, though generally only in the transposed 
modes, (such as G-Dorian, A-Phrygian, F-ionian, etc.). 

Within this limited circle of chromatic possibilities, Palestrina un- 
folds his sublime art. If he oversteps these bounds on rare occasions, 
it is only to demonstrate that he dwells “extra muros”. An instance of 
this occurs in the motet, “Peccantem me quotidie”, 1 on the words, 
“timor mortis conturbat me”, where he can find no better means to 
portray the perturbation caused by agony than by employing D sharp 
in the cadence. It can scarcely be made more clear that to Pales- 
trina this chromatic signified a “conturbatio” of that musical system 
which he thougt the sole correct one. 

Of similar significance is a passage in the madrigal “O che splendor 
de r luminosi rai”, (P. XXVIII, 115, 3, + 1). Here he employs a G sharp, 
(the mode being G-Dorian, this in reality is D sharp), since he had to 
express something as extraordinary as “una dolcezza smisurata e 
nuova”; without doubt the G sharp is especially meant for “nuova”, 
but “smisurata” — immeasurable — has surely also had its influence 
here. 

To my knowledge, A flat does not occur in Palestrina's composi- 
tions. In a single instance it is written, 2 (to the text “pien di miseria 
e male”); but in reality this is not an A flat, but a disguised E flat — 
the mode being the transposed Dorian with its fixed B flat. 

Besides their vertical function, which was to procure major triads 
and, in addition, to eliminate discordant elements from accords, (for 
instance, the diminished triad in its root position,) accidentals were 
used for melodic reasons, (as in plainsong), either to avoid the direct 
tritone or tritone-like phrases, to follow the rule “una nota super la” 
— , or to render leaps possible that ordinarily were prohibited — for 
instance, lowering the ascending major sixth a semitone, which altera- 
tion made the movement legitimate. 8 ^ Consequently when we take into 
consideration the strict attitude of the style towards dissonant features, 
a priori it would seem improbable that accidentals in Palestrina's com- 


1 P. II, 75, 1, + 1. 

3 In the madrigal “Amor, senza il tuo dono”. P. XXIX, 61, 3, + 1. 
3 Cf. this treatise p 52. 


Knud Jeppesen 
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positions were employed for the express purpose of rendering dis- 
sonant leaps possible. 

Nevertheless the chromatic semitone step may be found ''.re and 
there in the works of Palestrina and other 16th century composers. A 
citation from the motet “O lux et decus Hispaniae” Pars II (P. Ill, 48, 
3, + 3) follows: 



Similar passages may be found in the following motets: Beatae Mariae 
(P. I, 55- + 2- + 1); Lapidabunt Stephanum (P. I, 85, 2, 2 and -I- 3, and 
likewise 85, 3, 2); “Canite tuba” (P. II, 44, 2, 4); furthermore in the 
third volume of the complete edition (containing the third book of 
motets from 1575) in which such instances occur comparatively often: 


5, 3 + 3; 8, 2, 2; 8, 3, 3; 10, 2, 3; 26, 1, 7-8; 53, 2, 3; 67, 3, 3; 70, 2, 4; 76, 3, 
+ 4; 81, 2, 2; 101, 2, 2; 132, 1, 2, 134, 3, 1; 139, 1, 4; 140, 1, I- 4. Examples 
may likewise be found in the 8-parl masses from 1601: P. XXII, 111, 2, 
2-3-4- + 2- + 1; 118, 2, + 1; 126, 3, + 2. Refer also to the madrigal: 
Vergine tale (P. XXIX, 37, 3, 4- + 3). 

All these instances have the quality in common that the change of 
chord does not take place simultaneously with the chromatic altera- 
tion, and are therefore not to be classed with modes of -expression like 
the next example: 1 * 3 


1 P. XXXII, 120, I. This composition, and others similar, arc by Marc Antonio 

Ingegneri, and are consequently incorrectly included in the Palestrina collection, as 

Haberl himself proved, (Km. J. 1898, p. 78). 
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Here the change of chord coincides in time with the chromatic 
semitone alterations. The feeling of conscious chromatic alteration is 
also much stronger in this example. The aim here is to enhance the 
richness and metallic lustre of the chords — in reality only triads with 
“third-related” roots, which anticipates, in the cinquecento, an effect 
of which Romantic composers of the 19th century were very fond. 
This phenomenon assuredly signified the same in both eras — over-ripe 
homophony! 

As previously stated, the examples quoted from Palestrina are all 
of another kind. Only one of them, (an antiphon, “Lumen ad revela- 
tionem”, P. XXXII, 145, 3, 2) resembles the passage cited from Ingegneri, 
this resemblance being strong enough to characterize the already du- 
bious composition as not being a genuine Palestrina work. 

The query arises, however, whether all these instances of chromatic 
progression cited from Palestrina's works, should really be taken 
seriously. Alfred Einstein in his study. “Claudio Merulo's Ausgabe der 
Madrigale des Verdelot” 1 calls attention to the fact that in Verdelot's 
second book of madrigals, (1538) several passages with chromatic 
semitones occur which are reprinted without these in later editions of 
the same collection, (e. g. Gardano's edition 1556, and Merulo's edition 
1566). Likewise v. Ficker, in his study of chromatic alterations already 
mentioned, goes critically to work regarding similar modes of expres- 


1 S. I. M. 1907. p. 232. 
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sion in the literature of the early part of the 16th century. Probably 
the phenomenon may arise out of a misapprehension of the manner of 
notation in the old printed editions; at any rate this supposition holds 
good as far as Palestrina is concerned. It is common knowledge among 
musicians, that the composers of that time were not very exact about 
the application of accidentals. In cases where the latter were consid- 
ered self-evident, they were not written out at all, and in other instan- 
ces they were very imperfectly noted. For instance, when it was 
desired to signify that several notes of the same pitch should all be 
either raised or lowered, it was seldom thought necessary to give each 
note an accidental, but only a single note was so marked. Usually this 
accidental was placed before the first note, sometimes, however, it was 
placed between the first and second notes. That both notations signi- 
fied the same, is shown by the following facts. 

The instances of chromatic semitones cited from the first volume 
of the complete edition of Palestrina's works, (which was based upon 
the first book of multipart motets from 1569), are all removed from 
the second edition of the same motets (Venice 1579). Where the 1569 
edition has a sharp placed between the first and second notes, in the 
1579 edition it is only placed before the first note. 

As further evidence may be cited the theme of the 8-part mass, 
“Confitebor tibi Domine”, P. XXII, 111, 2, 2: 




■o — 


which later on, in the same part, has: 
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There is not a doubt, therefore, that the sharp in the first example 
is intended for the first F. We get a similar result if we compare, in the 
same mass, the tenor part of the first chorus (118, 1, + 2) with the 
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tenor part in the second chorus (118, 2, + 1); or if we compare the 
passage, “Domine Fili unigenite”, (Cantus, 118, 2, + 1 sqq.) with the 
corresponding passage, (P. II, 135, 2, 2,) in the motet upon which the 
mass is based. 

Though it seems beyond question that all the examples so far 
chosen from the complete edition are due to mistakes of the editors, 
still it cannot be denied that a few instances occur m which the semi- 
tones cannot be eliminated. But in these cases the semitone is a “dead” 
interval, that is, its notes do not belong to the same musical phrase. 1 

In the motet already mentioned, “Peccantem me quotidie” (P. II, 
74, 3, +2), we find an interesting mode of expression: 
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It is plain that the breve in the third bar of the upper voice must 
be G and not G sharp, because the following note is F. Raising the G 
would give an augmented second, which is otherwise never em- 
ployed. It is, at all events, conceivable that the F might be changed 


1 In cases like this, there were not so many scruples about the kind of interval. 
For instance, the otherwise forbidden major sixth may sometimes be encountered 
“dead”. P. II, 25, 1, + 4 , P. Ill, 164, 3, 2-, P. IV, 52, 3, + 1; 62, 2, 3 f 147, 1, 3, 147, 3, + 4; 
P. V, 104, 2, 2; 127, 4, 2j P. IX, 107, 2, 2; P. X, 171, 1, + 3j P. XI, 4, 2, 2; 144, 2, 5, etc. 
The seventh may also occur as a “dead” interval. Compare, for example, the alto in 
P. XI, 149, 2, 6-7. 
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into F sharp; but this would necessitate an F sharp in the bass instead 
of F, which would be a melodic impossibility, owing to the B flat express- 
ly indicated in the last bar. The passage cited is also of interest as a 
proof that, even as early as the 16th century, composers clearly felt 
the difference between major and minor, just as modern composers do, 
(the small triad on “timor” being without doubt a tone-picture). 1 * * * * & Pas- 
sages where the chromatic semitone is used as a “dead” interval, may 
be found, furthermore, in P. XXVI, 23, 1, 4 and XXVIII, 6, 2, + 1. 

Palestrina's attitude towards chromatic alteration on the whole is 
of a noticeably negative character. What he omits is in reality of 
more interest than what he allows. It is, however, of importance to 
observe his procedure in this domain, for he reveals himself a master 
in selecting and rejecting, — as one to whose art there adheres no 
particle of anything casual. 


Treatment of Words 

| The relation to words is perhaps that in which the tendencies of 
modern art come out most strongly, and in which its expressional will, 
intensified to extremity, is most pronounced., 

To our ears the sixteenth century's primitive efforts at word-paint- 
ing seem rather childish and superficial. However, it should be re- 
membered that they originated m the intense desire for the expressive. 


1 Similar practical examples by Palestrina may be found foi instance in P. V, 137, 
3, + 4 (“Heu”) and P V, 181, 2, -h 3 (“morte”). The theorists loo certify to the 
correctness of this opinion: Zailino, “Istitutioni” p. 223 (221): M — — pcrcioeho 

(come ho detto altroue) quando si pone la Terza maggiore nella parte graue, l’Har- 

monia si fk allegra; & quando si pone noll’acuto si fk mesta.” Refer also to p. 191, 

p. 293 and p. 306 1. c. Pietro Pontio “Dialogo”, Parma 1595 p. 58: — Quando 

adunque vonk, che la sua cantilena sia mesta, si servir& di tai moti tardi, & anco 
della Terza minore, la qual rende assai mestitia. Se pol vorr& la sua composition© 
allegra, si servird delli moti veloci, come si puo vedere nelle composition! volgari; 

& m luogo della Terza minore si servir& della Decima maggiore; et di altn movimenti, 
che fanno la Musica allegra!” Furthermore, see Vicentino: “L'antica musica, ridolta 
alia moderna prattica” p. 33 v., and Artusi: “L'arte del contraponto”, Venice 1598, 
p. 38. 
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Generally the result was that the composers merely succeeded in 
securing a snip of the garment, though their intentions were of the 
best. 

Even the great, far-seeing Zarlino (1517-1590), who was one of the 
most distinguished musical thinkers of any era, looks upon this 
phenomenon with loyal tolerance. In his work, “L'istitutioni harmoni- 
che” (1558), he advises composers to avoid extremes, and also against 
dwelling too long either in the high or low registers in their works, 
except for the accomplishment of special aims 1 — “which is the inten- 
tion of modern composers, (whom only the overwise would allow 
themselves to blame), when they descend in the scale in melodies to 
texts depicting anything deep or gloomy, such as descent, fear, lamen- 
tation, tears, etc., while they ascend in tones expressing elevation, 
vehemence, ascent, joy, laughter.” Altogether the theorists thoroughly 
understood that in this period the end and aim was expression above 
all, and that the strictest rules could be relaxed when such vital 
features were at stake. E. g. in his “L'antica musica ridotta alia moder- 
na prattica”, Rome 1557, (a title which shows how far back the Hel- 
lenizing tendencies of the 17th century reach), Vicentino says that in 
setting music to madrigals and the like, one need not be too scrupulous 
about keeping to the mode: “ma sara solamente obligato a dar Tamma, 
a quelle parole, & con l'armonia dimostrare le sue passioni, quando 
aspre, & quando dolci, & quando allegre, & quando meste — ” (1. c. p. 48). 
The tritone also may sometimes be employed in syncopes when it is 
desired to express harshness: “alcune uolte nelle compositioni s'usa 


1 See “De tutte l'opere del R M. Gioseffo Zarlino”, Venetia 1589, Vol. I, p. 253: 
“Ho detto; senza proposito? percioche i compositon modemi hanno per costume (il 
che non e da biasimar, se non da quelli che sono troppo sauii) che quando le parole 
dinotano cose graui, basse, profunde, discesa, timore, pianti, lagnme & altre cose 
simili, fanno continuare al quanto le lor modulatiom nel graue; & quando significano 
altezza, acutezza, ascesa, allegrezza, nso & simili cose, le fanno modular nell r acuto.” 
Refer also to “Sopplimenti musicali” 1. c., p. 319. On the part of authors in “La 
seconda practica”, we find a much less tolerant attitude than Zarlino's to this form 
of artistic expression Both Vincenzo Gallilei and G B. Doni are its decided op- 
ponents, while Pietro Cerone, (though in point of time belonging to the new era), 
agrees with Zarlino here, as in numerous other instances. Reference is advised also 
to Alfred Einstein: “Augenmusik im Madrigal”, Z. f. M. XIV, p 8 sqq. 
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comporre il Tritono sincopato, in luogo di quarta; & si fa a due, & a 
tre uoci, & perche e di natura aspra, le parole moueranno il Com- 
positore a far quello” (p, 31 v). 

Palestrina's attitude towards this was steadily marked by self- 
control, though he wrote madrigals, (for which he later thought fit to 
apologize), and also church music which showed that he had not been 
able to keep himself entirely free from the influence of contemporary 
secular music. That he understood, “il dare spirito vivo alle parole”, 
appears not only from a letter to the Duke of Mantua, 1 but also, and 
even still more clearly, from his compositions. 

It is for instance self-evident, that to the musicians of that time 
the meaning of the words “up” and “down” corresponded to ascending 
and descending movements of tones. Palestrina also found it difficult 
to say “descendit” without going down, and “ascendit” without rising. 

It is, however, word-painting of the most flagrant order^when Pales- 
trina places a general rest on words like “sospiro”, 2 or when in the 
motet, “O patruo” (P. IV, 94, 2, 2), he musically interprets the adjec- 
tive “longa” by means of the “Longa” note-value. Besides this, he lets 
the full six-part chorus sing the second part of the motet “Vidi turbam 
magnam”, (P. I., 134), because the text begins “Et omnes angeli sta- 
bant”, and on the olher hand he only uses a four-part chorus when the 
text later says “et quatuor animalium”. 

The declamation of the text is artistically more significant and fine- 
ly characteristic of Palestrina than this rather superficial word-paint- 
ing. 

It is clear though, with regard to declamatory technique, that it 
mainly shows to advantage in homophonous compositions. jin contra- 
puntal web-work, where the single voice or part is very’ apt to be 
covered by the others, Palestrina is not so scrupulous about textual 
emphasis, though he is still a great deal more careful in this respect 


1 See Bertololti 1. c. p. 49. 

a Numerous cases of this kind, and others similar, are cited in Peter Wagners 
“Palestrina als ■weltlicher Komponist”, Strassburg 1890, p. 34. Refer to V. f. M. 1892, 
p. 446, Theodor Kroyer: “Die Anfange der Chromatik im italienischen Madrigal des 
XVI. Jahrhunderts”, Leipzig 1902, p, 34 sqq., also to Alfred Einstein 1. c., a fine col- 
lection of examples! 
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than either the Josquin or the French school, or than his great con- 
temporary, Orlandus Lassus. 

From, .the. very earliest period of musical history, note-against-note 
has_always been considered as especially characteristic of Palestrina 
style. 

From old records it appears that the triumph of the Marcellus mass 
must be attributed particularly to the distinctness of the text, which, 
in its turn, was due to the strong influence of note-against-note. Speak- 
ing of this matter, Pratorius says that the earlier composers, in contra- 
distinction to Palestrina, thought “allein auf die Fugen und Noten und 
nicht auf die Affectus und Gleichformigkeit der Worter” , 1 Burney, who 
really was the first to analyze more closely the individuality of style 
in the Marcellus mass, forms his observations as follows : 2 “I can 
venture to assert, that it is the most simple of Palestrina's works: no 
canon , 3 inverted fugue or complicated measures have been attempted 
throughout the composition, the harmony is pure, and by its facility 
the performer and hearer are equally exempted from trouble.” 

The Marcellus mass the most simple of Palestrina's works! Cor- 
rectly as Burney has judged here in one way, he can still thank 
a lucky chance that he remained right. In reality he did not, 
and could not possibly know all this master's compositions; for 
at that time the greater part of them were still undiscovered treas- 
ures. Nevertheless, as remarked before, his assertion is true to a 
certain degree. 

The requirements of the church at that time, with regard to poly- 
phonic liturgical music, primarily concerned the intelligibility of the 
text. 

It is quite obvious that, in the case of the mass, these exactions 
especially related to the long, wordy texts of the Gloria and Credo. 
In the Kyrie, Sanctus and Agnus Dei, it was of less consequence that 
the texts were sometimes veiled by the music, the words here being 


1 “Syntagma musicum” III, 1619, p. 150. 

2 Burney: History of Music, III p. 190 

" It is evident that Bumey had the mass in the form transmitted by Santarelli, 
without the 7-part Agnus Dei II, (which is also lacking in the 1567 edition), and in 
which two canons occur simultaneously. 
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few, and therefore easily caught and found coherent, Besides, the 
shortness of these texts necessitated repetition in most cases; hence 
there was no need to avoid imitations, which otherwise might cause 
inconvenience in extended texts of an epic nature, and make it difficult 
for the listener to follow them. 

A_ minute examination of the Gloria and Credo of the Marcellus 
mass reveals, at first sight, the fact that note-against-note is employed 
to an extraordinary degree m these pieces, while imitation is limited 
to a minimum. This is especially true of the Gloria, this mode of treat- 
ment not being carried out quite so strictly in the Credo. 

This Gloria, indeed, ranks high above all the other pieces of Pales- 
trina's masses, both with regard to distinctness of text and intelligib- 
ility of declamation. The following schematic plan may serve to throw 
some light upon these relations: 


Name of mass 

Where found 

A 

B 

C 

Total number 
of cases 

1. Ad fugam 

P. XI p 57 

8 

75 

203 

286 

2. Brevis 

P. XII p 52 

61 

93 

124 

278 

3. Ut re mi fa sol .... 

P. XII p. 168 

168 

83 

52 

303 

4. Beatus Laurenlius . . 

P. XXIII p. 52 

147 

72 

38 

257 

5 Assumpta est Maiia . 

P. XXIII p. 101 

169 

109 

47 

325 

6. Papae Marcelli 

P. XI p. 131 

204 

114 

31 

349 


The Glorias of the six masses indicated were used as basic material 
for this analysis. 

An investigation of Palestrina's total Gloria production led to the 
selection of the numbers from 2 to 6 in the above plan, these being 
especially chosen because they make extremely little use of imitation. 
On the other hand, the Gloria of the “Ad fugam” is included for exact- 
ly the opposite reason. 

An attempt has here been made to procure, if possible, numerical 
evidence that the supposition, formed mostly from general considera- 
tions, of the greater or less distinctness of the text, is correct. 

Here as elsewhere, figures per se will prove nothing about psycho- 
logical phenomena of a higher degree of development; yet they may 
serve to support the correctness of purely practical estimates. 
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Should the pieces chosen be analyzed with regard to textual intel- 
ligibility, then it must be done by examining the intelligibility of the 
single syllables, since that alone will insure the intelligibility of the 
whole text, at any rate in Palestrina music, which always uses syllables 
which belong together in conspicuous proximity to each other, and, 
(contrary to the custom of earlier Netherland composers), avoids se- 
parating syllables of the same words by too prolonged ornamentations, 
and still less allows the dismemberment of words through pauses . 1 

It may be affirmed without hesitation that syllables which occur 
either in one part, or coincidentally in all the parts, assert themselves 
most distinctly. In the foregoing plan, the places where entries of this 
kind occur in the masses cited have been counted, and the respective 
numbers have been placed under section A. Conversely, syllables 
which are introduced in one or several voices coincidentally with the 
maintenance of quite different syllables formerly introduced, have a 
less intelligible effect, (Group B, in the plan), while different syllables 
entering at the same time will be still less distinctly understood, 
(Group C). In order to facilitate the comparison of the groups, the 
numerical relations are given in percentages in the following: 



A 

B 

c 

Ad fugam 

2.8 Vo 

26.22 Vo 

70.98 Vo 

Brevis 

21.94 Vo 

33.45 Vo 

44.6 Vo 

Ut re mi fa sol 

55.45 Vo 

27.39 Vo 

17.16 Vo 

Beatus Laurentius 

57.2 Vo 

28.0 Vo 

14.79 Vo 

Assumpta est Maria .. . 

52.0 Vo 

33.54 Vo 

14 46 Vo 

Papas Marcelli 

58.45 Vo 

32 67 Vo 

8.88 Vo 


The text of the “Ad fugam” is least intelligible, which was to be 
foreseen, because this Gloria (of all this kind of Palestrina's com- 
positions), is the one in which the imitation of the voices is most con- 
sistently carried out, (the piece being constructed as a strict double 
canon) . 

In the “Missa brevis”, which has one of Palestrina's simplest and 

1 See, in. this connection, Theodor Kroyer: “Zur A-cappella-Frage” , A. f. M. 1920, 
p. 53 
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polyphonically least elaborate Glorias, the corresponding percentage 
amounts to 21.94. The figures of the other 4 masses lie very close to 
each other. “Papae Marcelli” ranks highest with its 58.45 °/o, which 
only surpasses the Missa “Beatus Laurentius” by an insignificant frac- 
tion. 

However, it is neither the A nor the B group, (each so nearly of equal 
importance as to render closer distinctions practically superfluous), 
which contributes the most weighty evidence towards an estimate 
concerning texual intelligibility. Upon this point, preponderance lies 
with group C, under which all vague and confused passages, arising 
out of the simultaneous entry of different syllables, are collected. 

If now we examine the numerical relations of group C, we clear- 
ly see the distinctive position of the Marcellus mass; for it is apparent 
that the latter has only 8.88 °/o of the kind of cases mentioned, while 
the mass nearest approaching it, “Assumpta est Maria”, has as much as 
14.46 °/o, “Missa brevis” has 44.6 %, and “Ad fugam” 70.98 %. 

That the Marcellus mass occupies a quite distinctive position 
in its creator's production, may thus be considered proved, since the 
figures in this case confirm a supposition reached in a purely practical, 
intuitive way. 

Baini, (who, notwithstanding his high merits, has in the course of 
time been placed in a semi-comical light because of the ten different 
kinds of style which he, in his orderly way, thought he could point out 
in Palestrina's production), is not altogether wrong in believing it 
necessary to reserve a particular kind of style solely for the Marcellus 
mass, (unfortunately, however, without any further explanation of 
his motives). 

Considering the fact that this work in certain ways stands isolated, 
and that it seems as if even Palestrina himself did not think it 
necessary to carry out the principles of style asserting themselves 
here in his subsequent production — later publishing a number of mas- 
ses in which relatively little attention was paid to the intelligibility 
of the text — the hypothesis of a change of style, with this composition 
as its starting-point, is highly improbable. It seems more like a de- 
monstration. Undoubtedly in the Marcellus mass more than in any 
other of his masses, Palestrina endeavoured to make the text as dis- 
tinct as possible; the style of the Marcellus mass is not contingent 
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merely upon purely artistic and musical demands, but also upon ex- 
terior, practical exigencies. It is evident that Palestrina himself was 
conscious of the peculiar character of this style from the expression 
“novo modorum genere”, (see the dedication in P. XI. p. Ill), and more- 
over from a letter to the Duke of Mantua, in which he inquires whether 
the latter wishes the mass, (which he had engaged Palestrina to write), 
to be “long or short, or composed so that the words may be under- 
stood .” 1 The latter case, therefore, is not considered a matter of course, 
but dependent upon a distinctive mode of writing which could be em- 
ployed at will. That Palestrina maintained this mode of writing in the 
Marcellus mass with such consistency, (whatever the external, purely 
practical circumstances may have been), must doubtless be considered 
in connection with the views on liturgical music, expressed at the 
Council of Trent, (“ut verba ab omnibus percipi possint”, as remarked 
in a proposal regarding the reform of church music ), 2 and perhaps also 
in connection with an event which happened in the short reign of 
Marcellus II . 3 

Such a supposition is confirmed by the fact that fragments of mas- 
ses by other composers, which form the nearest approach hitherto 
known to the style of the Gloria in the Marcellus mass, are found in 


1 Bertolotti 1. c. p. 48: “se li piacera comandarmi, come la voglia, o breve o 
longa, o che si sentan le parole”. 

2 S. Weinmann: “Das Konzil von. Tnent und die Kirchemusik” . 1919 p 4. 

8 Ludwig von Pastor, the Austrian ecclesiastical historian, in his “Geschichte der 
Papste”, Bd. VI, 1913, p. 345, calls attention to a passage in Massarelli's “Diarium 
VII”. Angelo Massarelli, who was on intimate terms with Pope Marcellus, and who 
described his life in almost microscopic detail, relates here that on Good Friday, 
April 12th, 1555, on the third day of his pontificate, Marcellus had the singers called, 
and enjoined them to pay heed in future that the music on Good Friday be selected 
in conformity with the serious character of the day; moreover he demanded that the 
texts of the songs to be performed should be intelligible. (Consilium Tridentinum, 
Friburgi Brisgoviae MCMXI. Pars secunda. p. 256: — pontifex ipse, vocatis ad se can- 
toribus ipsis, eis iniunxit, ut quae his diebus sanctis in misteriis passionis et mortis 
Christi recitanda erant, ea rei condecentibus, vocibus referrent, atque etiam ita refer- 
rent, ut quae proferrebantur, audiri atque percipi possent). It seems not improbable 
that this event, at which Palestrina probably was present in his capacity of pontifical 
singer, gave the impulse, as Weinmann supposes, to the composition of the Marcellus 


mass. 
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a collection of masses published in 1580 by Vincenzo Ruffo, musical 
conductor at the Cathedral in Milan, and expressly characterized by 
him as “novamente composte seconda la forma del Consilio Tri- 
dentino” . x 

Still we must take into consideration that in the Marcellus mass we 
are not dealing with a little, bloodless experiment, but with a work of 
art of magnificent proportions, — a marvel whose like is scarcely met 
with once in a century. 

The problem here was not only how to bring out the text to the 
polyphonic music most clearly — in that case, any half-grown chorister 
could have quickly solved it — but how to secure textual intelligibility 
at the same time as the artistic value remained unimpaired. In other 
words, how was note-against-note to be treated in order to hold the 
aesthetic interest, even when this mode of writing was continued 
throughout long periods? 

Palestrina solved this question with the utmost elegance especially 
by the exhaustion of the rich, sonorous possibilities which composi- 
tion for 6 parts offers. He lets groups of voices, differently combined, 
succeed each other in reciting the text, and refreshes the ear with ever 
new sound-combinations, and shades of new and delicate colours. At 
the same time, he employs note-against-note in a peculiar manner, 
giving striking preference to the upper voice, and endeavouring to 
indue it with special beauty. 

In contrast to the usual rather recitative-like, stationary note- 
against-note of the Netherland school, the form he employs is distin- 
guished by its high quality of plastic art in melodic construction, by 
the beauty of its outlines. But it is not our intention to claim that this 
form was Palestrina's own invention, or that it was used here for the 
first time. It is true of this, as of the technique of sonorous alternations 
on the whole, that both were known and used by older masters, yet 
scarcely before with such intensity as in the Marcellus mass. 

The stress which these artistic means received through their fre- 


1 S. Torchi: L'arle musicale in Italia, I, p. 193 sqq. Likewise P. Wagner: Geschichte 
der Messe, p. 400. According to Haberl, Giovanni Ammuccia (1567) and Gonstanzo 
Porta also published masses of a similar simplicity of style, and at the same time an- 
nounced their efforts at lucidity and textual intelligibility in the preface. 
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On closer examination, however, all these cases are found to have as 
the feature in common that it is a dotted minim in an ascending leap of a 
third (generally a minor third), which then takes a step of the second 
downward, followed most often by still another step of the second in 
the same direction. Thus there is here a conventional mode of expres- 
sion of an obviously ornamental character. However, this must be 
looked upon as archaism in Palestrina, a rudiment inherited from the 
Netherland school; for in the works of masters like Obrecht, Josquin 
and Isaac it is found much oftener than in the second half of the 
cinquecento. 

On the whole, ascending leaps starting from accentuated crotchets 
are not very uncommon with transalpine musicians and become per- 
ceptibly more frequent when we go back into the polyphonic period . 1 

40, 2, 4; 40, 3, 4, 46, 2, + lj 74, 2, 2; 97, 2, + 3 P XX, 22, 3, 1, 32, 2, 3; 59, 2, 3; 
64, 1, 4; 69, 3, + 4; 73, 1, + 4. P XXI, 77, 2, 3, 87, 1, + 1. P. XXII, 5, 1, + 2; 20, 4, 3. 
P. XXIII, 19, 3, 4; 19, 3, + 2, 41, 3, +.4 P. XXVII, 84, 4, 2 (d); 101, 3, 1(d); 130, 3, + 

1 (d) P XXVIII, 151, 3, 1 (d.); 180, 1, + 2 (d ) P. XXXIII, 13, 3, 3 (d.) : 28, 2, 3 (d.)s 
81, 2, 2 (d.) Noticeable here is the almost invariable tendency towards forming a 
conclusion — the only exceptions I know being P. XXI, 32, 4, + 33 and P XXXII, 53, 
1, + 2 (d.). 

') Compare Obr. I, 46, 1, +’ 2, 119, 3, + 1 ; 119, 4, 1; 129, 4, + 3; 141, 3, 1, 175, 1, 

+ 1 sqq.i 188, 2, 3, 199, 3, 2; 226, 2, + 1; 226, 4, 1; 241, 2, + 1. Obr. II, 85, 4, + 1: 

123, 3, 2; 134, 3, 2; 135, 3, 1; 136, 1, 2; 136, 4, 1; 145, 4, 3 (with the semibreve as time 
unit) 158, 5. 1. Obr. Ill, 40, 4, 1; 44, 4, 1 sqq : 148, 1, 2; 148, 3, 1, 172, 4, + 1; 173, 4, + 1; 
178, 2, + 2; 203, 4, 2. Obr. IV, 46, 2, 2; 60, 2, 2; 137, 4, 2; 138, 3, 2, 191, 4, 1; 200, 
1, 1; 214, 3, 2; 218, 4, + 1. Obr. V, 35, 1, + 2; 45, 3, 2. Obr. VI, 14, 2, 2, 20, 3, + 1, 
21, 2, 2; 29, 2, + 2-, 30, 1, 1, 30, 2, lj 52, 3, 2 ; 55, 2, 2 ( 78, 1, Is 78, 2, 1 ; 136, 2, 3. 

Obr. VII, 58, 3, + 2. Is I, 100, 2, 4; 111, 4, + 2 : 137, 2, + 1, 142, 2, 4; 

187, 4, 2, 218, 1, 3s 221, 4, + 2 Is. II, 2, 4, + 2s 18, 5, + 2, 54, 5, + 2; 58, 4, + 3; 
79, 1, + 4 sqq., 127, 2, + 4; 128, 4, 4; 132, 3, + 3. Is. Ill, 6, 5, 2 and 4; 13, 2, 4, 
55, 3, + 2; 77, 5, + 3s 90, 4, + 3; 117, 5, 3; 118, 3, 3; 133, 3, + Is 144, 1, + 4; 
148, 6, 4, 157, 2, + 3 : 157, 5, Is 190, 5, Is 191, 1, + 3 Jos. I, 30, 3, 

+ 2. Jos. II, 5, 4, + 2. In view of this practice the following passage should also be 
considered, a phrase that so far as I know occurs nowhere else in Palestrina's works: 
P. X. 20, 3, -f-4sqq. Missa: Ecce sacerdos magnus. 


Glo -ri-a tu - - - a 

That this figure should be found m probably the oldest work of Palestrina that has 
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The following observation may serve to give an insight into the psych- 
ology of these ornamental exceptions. Palestrina's 5-part mass “Nigra 
sum” (P. XIV, 81, 4, 3) has the melodic passage: 
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i - te - rum ven - tu - - - rus est 


But this theme had already in the same mass (68, 3, 4) been given the 
following rhythmic form: 
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Ky ri - e e - lei 


We notice that the minim is dotted in the first, but not in the second 
case. Concerning Palestrina's mass, “Nigra sum”, I may call attention 
to the fact that the basis of this mass (hitherto unknown), is a motet of 
the same name by l'Heritier. 1 In this motet the original form of the 
phrase is 


r- 6-7— — ] 
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in de - o di - lex - it me 


been preserved, and the one that shows the influence of Netherland ait most marked- 
ly, is surely not a mere accident. We find exactly the same effect in Josquin des 
Pres' mass, “La sol fa re mi”, Et in terra, bar 32 sqq.: 



do - mi - ne De-us 


and in the Gloria of the mass “Amis des que” by Costanzo Festa. 

1 Printed in the collection: Secundus liber cum quinque vocibus. Impxcssum Lug- 
duni per Jacobum Modernum de Pinguento, Anno MDXXXI1, a work fiom which it is 
known that Palestrina extracted the bases of several of his masses, (sec Killing: 
Kirchenmusikalische Schatze der Bibliolhek des Abbate Fortunato Santini, and P. Wag- 
ner: Geschichte der Messe, p. 447). At the same time I should like to call attention 
to the fact that the mass which Haberl published in the 32nd volume of the Pales- 
trina collection as “Missa sine titulo”, in fact has a title. A comparison with the 
4-part mass (Vol. XII, p. 26 sqq.) shows that the two masses were composed upon 
the same basis viz: Ferabosco's 4-part madrigal, “Io mi son giovinetta”. 
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Hence it would seem that the essential feature of this ornamental 
phrase lies in the melodic form, while the rhythm seems a more casual 
circumstance which could not change any inherent element in the 
situation. 

But even if the exceptions to the “high-note law” prove less signi- 
ficant and relatively easy to explain, the true origin of the law itself 
is rather obscure. We should, however, scarcely be far wrong in sup- 
posing it to be connected with the accent. Even in the mere com- 
prehension of two time units the flowing back of the attention upon 
the socalled “weak” beats claims consideration. The relation of the 
individual historic style towards these natural claims for the most 
part exercises a decisive influence upon its entire expressional 
character. In general terms it might be said that the greater delicacy 
with regard to these psychic tendencies gives the style a certain 
character of naturalness and dispassionate calm, (not identical, how- 
ever, with apathy), while the opposite makes a more active — even 
defiant — impression. This “contra-time” accent has on this account 
been termed the “pathetic” accent, since it “haufig dem Ausdrucke lei- 
denschaftlichen Widerstandes, erregten Kampfens dient” d The leap up- 
ward from an accented crotchet would, however, represent such a 
melodic “contra-time” accent, (the “weak” crotchets being accentuated 
through pitch), and it is easy to understand that the extremely sensitive 
Palestrina style excludes even the slightest degree of this effect. The 
reason that the “high-note” rule is for the most part only applicable 
to crotchets (half time units) and properly speaking not to the minims, 
is to be found in the fact that crotchets (M. M. 144) in the normal 
Palestrina tempo (Minim = c. 72) 1 2 lie quite near the limit of tempi in 
which the most favourable conditions for subjective rhythm are 
present, (M. M. 200 — 300) ; 3 the minims on the contrary are rather 


1 Heinrich Rietsch: Die Grundlagen der Tonkunst, 2. edition. 1918, p. 22 Eugen 
Tetzel: Das Motivleben und sein Einfluss auf den musikalischen Vortrag, Z. f. M. 
1924, p. 646: “Bei der ” Gegentaktbetonung” dagegen haben wir die Empfindung eines 
ruckartigen, gewissermassen eines abwehrenden Gegenstosses, mit dem man erne 
bedrangende Gewichtsmasse abschleudert.” 

2 Refer to Schiinemann: S I. M. 1908, p. 88. 

3 See this treatise, page 19. 
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distant from this zone, and consequently their rhythmical connection 
is not so perceptible. 

Just as the leap may be made downward from an accented crotchet, 
it is likewise possible to leap downward from an unaccented; how- 
ever, the ascending leap is also possible here: 


36. 1 ) 37. 38. 39. 40. 
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' 36 =• This phrase (cambiata) is so common that it is hardly worth while to re- 
capitulate the places where it may be found. 37 = P. XVII, 57, 4, 4. P. XVII, 99, 

2, + 3. P XXII, 130, 4, 4. P. XXIV, 6, 1, + 2. 38 - P. VIII, 64, 2, 2. P. XIV, 16, 

4, + 2; 34, 3, 4. P. XVII, 59, 3, + 2. P. XX, 24, 1, 4. P. XXI, 64, 1, 3. P XXIII, 59, 

4, 2. P. XXIX, 154, 1, 2. P. XXXII, 81, 3, 4 (d.) 39 = P. XXII, 42, 1, 2. P. XXIII, 9, 3, 4. 

*0 = P. XXI, 12, 1, 1. P. XXIV, 143, 2, + 1; 143, 3, 3 P XXXII, 81, 5, 4 and 2 (d) 

41 = P. XXII, 42, 2, 2 42 = P. II, 29, 1, + 2. P. Ill, 12, 3, + 3; 28, 3, 2. P. IV, 52, 

3, + 3; 65, 3, 4; 129, 3, 4. P. V, 49, 3, 2; 94, 1, 1; 177, 2, + 1 ; 180, 1, + 4 etc. P. VIII, 

17,4, 1; 99, 4, 2; 160, 4, + 3. P. IX, 80, 3, 1; 136, 1, + 4; 160, 2, 2; 161, 2, + 3; 161, 3, 

+ 3, 177, 3, 2; 188, 3, + 4; 189, 3, 4; 197, 2, 2; 206, 2, 4. P. X, 46, 2, 2; 49, 2, 1- 1; 

67, 1, + 3; 93, 1, + 3i 97, 2, 2; 103, 1, 4; 103, 3, 4; 125, 3, 2 and 4; 137, 1, 4. P. XI, 5, 2, 

+ 1; 28, 1, + 1; 36, 3, 2; 41, 4, + 3) 76, 3, 3; 103, 2, ■+• 1. P. XII, 8, 2, | 1; 13, 5, -| 3; 

31, 5, 1; 33, 3, 3; 58, 3, 4; CO, 2, -|- 4; 66, 3, -|- 4 etc.; 69, 4, b 4; 105, 2, 2; 118, 1, 3; 

129, 2, + 1, 146, 2, 4. P. XIII, 2, 2, -|- 3; 8, 1, 2; 10, 1, -|- 3; 12, 1, | 3; 19, 4, |- l f 

37, 1, + 4; 37, 2, + 1; 48, 4, 3; 51, 3, ‘b 4; 62, 2, + 2; 71, 1, 3; 72, 3, -|- 2; 80, 3, + 3 ; 
96,2,4; 111, 3, -(-2; 125,1, 2; 125,4, -f- 1; 128,3,3, 129,2,1; 131,4, | 2; 137, 1, 2; 139, 2, 3. 
P. XIV, 8, 4, 4; 12, 1, + 1; 26, 2, + 3; 31, 3, 3; 38, 4, 2; 69, 3, 4; 72, 1, 1 and 3; 78, 3, 
+ 4, 80, 2, 3; 91, 2, 3; 94, 3, 5; 110, 2, 3; 139, 1, 3. P. XV, 2, 4, 3; 2, 4, |- 2;9, 2, -|- 3, 

18, 3, 1, 24, 3, + 1; 29, 1, 3; 39, 2, + 3; 51, 3, 1; 52, 1, 1 and 2; 53, 2, |* 2; 55, 3, 1; 71, 1, 

3 etc.; 77, 3, 4 and + 2; 77, 4, 1 etc.; 78, 3, 1; 78, 4, 2; 80, 4, -(■ 2; 94, 2, 2; 104, 3, -|- 2; 

106, 2, 1; 112, 2, 3; 129, 3, + 1. P. XVI, 9, 2, -b 1; 15, 2, 4; 19, 1, 4; 19, 2, 2; 25, 3, + 1; 

25, 4, + 3; 27, 3, 2, 30, 1, -|- 3, 31, 3, 1; 32, 1, + 4; 45, 2, -b 3; 69, 2, + 1; 78, 1, 2 and 

+ 3; 78, 2, 1 and 3; 80, 2, 3; 80, 2, + 1; 80, 3, 2; 86, 3, + 1; 105, 1, 3 etc. P. XVII, 

1, 1, -I- 1; 2, 1, 3; 9, 1, 4; 9, 4, + 1; 13, 1, 4; 17, 1, -b 2; 65, 1, 2; 99, 4, 3, P. XVIII, 

2, 3, -b 3; 18, 3, 2; 94, 1, 1; 97, 1, + 1; 107, 3, 4; 108, 1, -|- 3; 116, 2, |- 2; 125, 3, -b 4. 

P. XIX, 1, 2, + 1; 7, 1, + 4; 8, 4, 2; 14, 4, + 2; 15, 1, 3; 37, 3, 2; 41, 3, 3; 

44, 1, + 2; 60, 1, + 3; 86, 3, + 1; 91, 1, + 3; S7, 4, 3; 109, 3, + 3 and -f- 4; 110, 1, 
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Morris gives the following rule for the melodic treatment of 
crotchets in his “Contrapuntal Technique in the Sixteenth Century” 
(p. 36): “The student should remember that the minim is normally the 
smallest harmonic unit in 4 /s measure, and that consequently a crotchet 

1 and 2, 132, 3, + 1, 133, 1, 2; 133, 3, 4; 137, 1, + 3. P XX, 21, 2, 2, 22, 2, 4; 28, 3, 

+ 2, 32, 2, 2 ; 60, 3, 2 ; 77, 1, + 2; 111, 2, + 4; 125, 3, 1 P. XXI, 28, 4, 1; 30, 1, + 2 ; 

31, 2, 4, 68, 2, + 2; 83, 1, + 3. P. XXII, 12, 3, 2 ; 16, 2, + 2 ; 35, 1, 2; 59, 3, + 1; 59, 4, 3; 

65, 4, 4i 130, 4, + 1, 141, 2, + 3, 148, 1, + 2. P. XXIII, 6, 2, 4; 10, 1, 1, 12, 1, + 3; 47, 1, 

+ 4 and + 1, 48, 2, 1, 49, 2, + 2 ; 62, 3, + 3, 67, 2, 1 P. XXIV, 63, 1, 2 -, 65, 2, 1; 72, 3, 
+ 3; 73, 1, 1 sqq.j 81, 2, 4 sqq.; 104, 3, + 2 ; 147, 3, 1. P. XXV, 8, 4, 3; 42, 3, 2; 43, 2, 2; 
44, 3, 2; 105, 3, 1, 110, 1, 4 ; 113, 3, + 3; 117, 1, + 1; 177, 2, 1 (d.)i 206, 2, 3 (d.). P XXVII, 

13, 4, + 3 : 22, 1, + 3; 35, 1, 3 and + 2 ; 44, 1, + 3; 47, 3, + 2; 71, 1, 3 and + 4 ; 
73, 4, + 3. P XXVIII, 54, 3, 3. P. XXIX, 132, 2, 2. P XXXI, 140, 2, + 3. 43 = P. II, 

54, 2, 2. P IV, 92, 2, + 1; 103, 1, + 3; 153, 3, 1. P. V, 31, 4, 2 ; 45 , 1, + 2 , 54, 1, 3; 

55, 4, + 2 ; 67, 1, 3; 74, 4, + 4; 93, 1, + 3; 97, 2, 3; 124, 1, + 3; 125, 4, + 3; 173, 2, 

+ 4; 173, 4, + 1; 175, 2, + 3; 175, 4, 2, 180, 3, 3 P. VI, 21, 2, 3. P. VIII, 14, 3, 1; 

14, 4, + 2; 25, 2, + 2, 27, 2, + 1; 31, 4, 2; 39, 1, 4, 47, 2, 4; 51, 3, + 2; 54, 4, 2; 

75, 1, + 2, 89, 3, 2 and + 1: 96, 2, 1; 106, 3, + 3; 116, 2, + 2; 120, 4, 3 and + 3; 

161, 4, I; 171, 4, 2; 175, 2, + 1; 176, 3, + 2. P. IX, 6, 3, + 2, 32, 2, + 3; 32, 3, + 3; 
78, 3, +1:99, 2, 1 and + 4; 99 3, 3; 107, 3, + li 109, 2, 2 and + 3; 133, 2, + 4; 135, 2, 
+ 4 and i+ 1; 135, 2, + 1 etc.; 136, 1, + 3, 158, 2, + 3; 186, 2, + 2; 205, 3, + 2. 

P. X, 4, 1, + 3; 4, 2, 3; 12, 4, 3; 39, 3, + 1; 47, 4, 3; 63, 3, 2, 72, 1, + 3; 98, 4, 3; 120, 3, 

1; 122, 2, 1; 127, 2, + 1. P. XI, 3, 4, + 3; 8, 1, 1; 26, 1, 1; 49, 3, + 1; 51, 3, 1; 83, 2, +4; 

122, 4, 2; 150, 1, 1 P. XII, 16, 3, 3; 19, 3, 1; 31, 3, + 3; 79, 2, 2; 90, 1, 3 and + 3; 107, 3, 

2 and + 3; 148, 2, 4; 163, 1, + 2; 180, 1, 3 P. XIII, 10, 2, + 4; 36, 4, + 3; 51, 4, 1 and 2; 

70, 3, 2 sqq.; 75, 3, + 3; 83, 1, 2 sqq.; 112, 1,4; 118,2, 1; 134, 1, 1; 134,2, 1; 138, 2, 2 and 3. 
P. XIV, 9, 3, + 3; 12, 4, 1; 13, 2, + 2; 23, 5, + 3; 27, 4, + 3; 31, 4, 2; 37, 4, 3; 40, 2, 

+ 2; 40, 3, 2; 41, 2, + 4; 46, 1, 3, 50, 3, 3; 50, 5, 4; 77, 1, 2; 106, 2, 1; 117, 3, + 3; 

125, 2, + 4; 133, 1, 3. P. XV, 17, 1, 3 and + 1; 17, 2, + 1; 35, 4, + 1, 36, 4, 1; 39, 2, 1, 
40, 1, + 1; 83, 2, + 3; 96, 1, 1; 129, 2, 1 P. XVI, 7, 3, 3; 41, 2, + 2; 46, 2, + 3; 55, 3, 

+ 3; 56, 2, + 4; 85, 2, 4; 103, 1, 2; 104, 2, + 3. P. XVII, 2, 3, + 4; 4, 3, 1; 7, 3, 2; 

11, 3, 4; 12, 4, + 1; 12, 5, + 3; 50, 2, 4; 79, 1, 2; 99, 2, 3; 105, 2, + 1; 105, 4, + 1; 106, 

I, 3; 125, 1, 3; 131, 1, 1; 135, 2, + 2. P. XVIII, 22, 3, 2 and + 2; 22, 4, 3; 27, 2, 3; 36, 1, 

+ 3; 36, 3, 3; 38, 1, + 3; 51, 3, 4; 84, 2, + 1. P. XIX, 2, 3, 2; 3, 1, + 2; 4, 4, + 3; 8, 1, 

+ 1; 22, 1, + 3; 33, 4, + 2, 48, 1, 3, 62, 2, 2; 63, 2, + 2; 83, 1, + 4; 96, 1, 1; 109, 3, 4; 

124, 4, + 2; 138, 2, + 2. P. XX, 7, 2, 2 and + 1; 7, 3, 4; 16, 2, 4; 18, 3, + 3; 18, 4, 4, 
23, 3, + 3; 24, 2, + 1; 24, 3, + 4; 34, 1, + 2; 35, 3, + 4, 36, 1, + 2; 36, 2, 2; 45, 1, 

+ 2; 47, 3, 2; 119, 3, + 3. P. XXI, 2, 2, 2; 3, 2, + 3; 3, 3, 2; 5, 3, + 1; 8, 4, 1 and 4; 

II, 3, 1; 14, 4, 2; 17, 4, 3; 19, 2, 4; 35, 2, + 4; 74, 4, 3, 105, 3, 2; 107, 2, 1. P. XXII, 1, 1, 
4; 6, 3, 4; 11, 4, 1; 20, 4, 2; 29, 3, 4; 34, 1, + 3; 59, 1, 4 and + 3; 103, 4, + 2; 
105, 4, + 3; 145 3, 4. P. XXIII, 3, 1, 4; 3, 2, 1; 7, 2, 3; 18, 1, + 1; 34, 3, 2 and + 3; 
59, 3, + 4; 77, 1, 4; 105, 1, + 3; 118, 2, 1; 139, 1, + 4. P. XXIV, 12, 4, + 1; 13, 3, 
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that looks like a new harmony note may have to be treated technically 

as a discord, i. e. quitted in conjunct movement only Exceptions 

to this rule can be found, but they are very rare.” According to this 
opinion whenever, in the vocal style of the 16th century, an unac- 
cented crotchet is introduced by a conjunct movement from an ac- 
cented crotchet (in a i / 2 measure), it is necessary to continue this pro- 
gression by steps (also in cases where it does not cause a discord, for 
then at all events there must be a change of harmony). The ornaments 


+ 1; 14, 3, + 2; 14, 4, 1; 23, 2, 3 and + 1, 23, 3, 2; 95, 4, 4; 122, 2, + 2; 124, 3, 1; 
125, 3, + 4; 134, 3, 3; 143, 1, 1; 147, 2, + 2 , 151, 3, + 2. P. XXV, 12, 3, 4, 30, 2, + 3; 

107, 2, + 3; 141, 3, 2 , 201, 1, 4 (d.). P. XXVII, 9, 1, 4, 9, 2, 1; 9, 4, + 4; 13, 3, + 2; 

23, 1, 3; 28, 3, + 2; 37, 2, + 4; 42, 3, 2; 48, 3, + 1; 49, 1, 4; 52, 3, 4; 53, 4, + 3; 65, 1, 

+ 3, 66, 4, 4; 73, 3, 3. P. XXXI, 142, 3, 3. 44 = P. II, 104, 2, + 4 P. Ill, 3, 1, + 4. 

P. V, 122, 4, + 3; 124, 4, + 2; 158, 4, + 3. P. VIII, 36, 3, 4. P. IX, 17, 2, -f- 1; 23, 1, 3; 

97, 3, 3. P. XI, 111, 1, 1. P. XIII, 77, 3, + 2. P. XIV, 31, 3, + 3; 84, 2, + 2 , 

111, 3, + 3. P. XVI, 37, 3, + 4; 106, 2, 1. P. XVII, 6, 4, 3 and -|- 4, 17, 3, 

+ 3; 17, 4, 1 and + 3; 19, 2, 2 sqq.; 50, 1, + 2 P. XIX, 65, 2, 3; 66, 3, 4; 115, 2, + 1. 

P. XX, 12, 3, 4; 120, 4,3. P. XXII, 57, 2, 2. P. XXIV, 33, 2, 3,- 71, 3, + 3. P. XXV, 193, 

2, 3 (d.) P. XXVII, 5, 2, 2 45 = P. XXXII, 135, 1, 1 (d.). 46 • P. IV, 

50, 3, + 4. P. V, 52, 2, + 3 P. VIII, 43, 2, 3. P. XI, 19, 3, + 4. P. XIV, 34, 2, 1. P. XVII, 

1, 2, 3; 1, 4, + 3: 16, 4, + 3; 108, 1, + 1. P. XIX, 64, 2, + 3. P. XXIII, 135, 2, + 2. 
P. XXVI, 73, 2, + 4 (d.). 47 = P. I, 112, 1, + 3. P III, 121, 1, + 3, 121, 2, 1. P. IV, 20, 3, -|- 4 

and + 2; 48, 3, + 3; 73, 3, + 4-, 105, 2, 4 , 126, 1, 2 -, 134, 3, + 4 -, 147, 3, + 2 . P. V, 

19, 4, + 2; 20, 1, 1 and 3 and + 2; 29, 2, + 2; 81, 2, 4, 138, 1, 3; 147, 3, 4 , 151, 2, + 3. 
P. VIII, 21, 1, 1; 30,1, 4; 73, 4, + 1, 95, 4, 3; 102, 2, + 3; 127, 2, 1. P. IX, 81, 2, -|- 1; 
96, 3, + 3; 159, 1, + 4. P, X, 71, 5, + 3. P. XI, 140, 3, 3. P. XII, 38, 4, -|- 2 ; 54, 2, 2; 58, 

3, 4- 4. P. XIII, 7, 3, 3; 70, 3, + 1; 76, 3, -|- 3; 85, 3, 1; 94, 1, •(• 3; 97, 4, 2 ; 130, 2, 2. P. 

XIV, 60, 2, 1; 121, 3, 1,- 130, 2, + 2,- 130, 3, 4. P. XV, 20, 1, + 1; 57,3,2; 68, 4, 4; 73, 4, 3; 

98, 3, + 3; 130, 4, + 3. P. XVI, 9, 3, 1; 26, 2, 3; 33, 3, 3; 36, 2, + 3; 38, 5, -[- 2; 45, 

1, + 2, 93, 1, 2; 105, 3, + 2. P. XVII, 3, 2, 4; 44, 1, 4- 2; 44, 2, 4“ 4; 49, 2, ■)' 1; 
87, 2, 4- 4; 90, 2, 4” 1; 121, 2, + 1. P. XVIII, 12, 1, + 2; 12, 2, 3; 26, 3, 4' 3; 45, 3, 4; 
69, 2, 2; 79, 3, 1; 125, 1, 4* 3; 125, 3, + 3; 126, 1, 4. P. XIX, 24, 1, 3; 39, 2, 3. 

P. XX, 9, 4, 3; 12, 3, 4~ 4; 13, 1, + 3; 20, 3, 1; 37, 1, + 1; 37, 2, 2; 37, 3, -|- 1; 50, 3, 

4- 2. P. XXI, 16, 2, 4; 17, 1, 4- 3; 26, 1, 4" 4; 33, 2, 3 and 4- 4; 50, 1, 4; 53, 3, 3. I>. XXII, 

51, 1, 3; 51, 2, 4- 4. P. XXIII, 5, 2, 4" 4; 121, 1, 3; 129, 2, 1. P. XXIV, 3, 2, 4- 2; 57, 1, 

4- 3; 95, 6, 2; 104, 1 4" 3; 130, 3, 3 sqq.; 149, 1, 3. P. XXV, 81, 2, 4- 3; 127, 2, -|- 1; 206, 

4, 4- 2 ( d.). P. XXVI, 46, 4, 3; 85, 1, + 3 (d.). 88, 4, 4 (d.); 89, 1, 4 (d.) ; 93, 2, 4-2 (d.); 
93, 3, 2 (d.). P XXVII, 47, 2, 1; 73, 2, 4- 3 and 4- 1; 73, 3, 3. 48 P. XVI, 75, 2, 4’ 1. 
49 = P. IV, 48, 3, + 3. P. XXIX, 188, 3, 2. 50 - P. XXVI, 13, 2, 4- 2. Compare also 
the Ornam. 4, 5, 6, 7, 10, 12, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 29, 30, 31, 32, 34, 35 p. 61 sqq. 
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cited above, (36 — 50), in which the leap always takes place from the 
second (unaccented) crotchet, which is introduced by steps, contradict 
the above rule of Morris by reason of their great number. 

The exceptions here can surely not be counted as “rare” even in 
Palestrina style. Yet it must be conceded that a still more common 
practice in this style is the continuation of step-progression in crot- 
chets when once begun. The reason, however, seems really to be 
a purely melodic one, and doubtless has nothing to do with a change 
of chords or the like. 1 

j ,An investigation of the melodies of Palestrina's time will speedily 
demonstrate that, where the melody moves constantly in the same 
direction, conjunct movement is preferred. (Notwithstanding, it often 
happens in such a situation that step-progressions and leaps, or larger 
and smaller leaps in the same direction, occur by series; in this case 
the following facts will be noticed: 

1. In ascending, the larger movements are ordinarily placed at the 
beginning of the curve, while the smaller ones come later. For instance: 

P. V, 79, 1, 4. Motet: Dum aurora. 
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2. In descending, the smaller movements, on the contrary, are 
generally placed first; as an example, 

P. XI, 95, 1, + I. Missa: Aspice Domine. 3 ) 
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1 Such an apprehension besides being but imperfectly in accord with the pre- 
eminently linear character of Palestrina style, is also contradicted by numerous 

examples, for instance: P. XII, 5, 2, + 3; 21, 1, + 1; 34, 1, + 1; 45, 4, + 2; 116, 1, 5; 
154, 2, + 4; 160, 2, 4. Assuming that the unaccented crotchet which does not belong 
to the preceding chord should be treated as a dissonance, these mstances — where the 
unaccented crotchet is introduced disjunctly, notwithstanding the change of the 
chord — would be wrong. 

2 See P. VIII, 134, 2, + 1. P. IX, 30, 1, 2; 44, 2, + 2; 91, 2, 1; 136, 2, 2; 144, 1, 4 

P. XII, 49, 3, 2; 155, 1, 3. P. XIV, 26, 4, 2. P. XX, 83, 1, 1. P. XXI, 111, 1, + 1 etc. 
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In conformity with our leading principles 1 and 2, these two 
observations with respect to style can be explained thus: in ascending 
movements a larger leap cannot very well be made after steps or 
smaller leaps, because the ascending movement increases the 
projection of attention, and consequently larger leaps (which are 
in themselves of striking effect) are perceived as the outcome of 
an exaggerated and undisciplined activity when used in this manner. 
Likewise larger descending leaps followed by smaller intervals create 
disproportionate effects, for here there is a decrease in the projection 
of attention, therefore the larger leaps that are placed thus appear too 
glaring m relation to the smaller. In Palestrina, however, all melodic 
laws are generally strict with regard lo the movement of crotchets; 
for as already observed, the most favourable time-conditions for a 
musical comprehension are present here. Consequently it can easily 
be explained why phrases like the following will be sought in vain 
in Palestrina music: 
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and still less figures of this kind: 



As shown by the citations of the ornamentations 5, 10, 12, 13 (p. 
61 sqq.) and 39 (p. 70), even phrases which have the correct succession 
of intervals with respect to size are rarely found. The only figure 
of this kind generally used is the ornament No. 36 (the so-called 
“cambiata”). The preceding discussion should make the reason for its 
preference to the following figuration perfectly clear: 


1 The only exceptions that I know of arc the ornamentations No. 41, (p. 70) and 
the very unusual figuration P, VIII, 24, 1, -|- 2. Compare also ornamentation No. 50. 

J Compare J. G Albrechtsbergers samtliche Schriften. 2nd edition, Wien 1837, 
Vol. 2, p. 51. Also Ebcnezer Prout: Counterpoint (10th impression, p. 22), and C. H. 
Kitson: The Art of Counterpoint, Oxford 1907, p. 32, 
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Indeed these leaps, after the step-progression has first been in- 
troduced and one has become accustomed to the lower level of activity, 
have for the greater part something striking about them, aside from 
their direction etc. It is therefore comprehensible that the continuation 
of the step-progression (as far as a note whose value exceeds a 
crotchet), which produces a more even and a calmer effect, was pre- 
ferred, and this is probably the explanation of the observation made 
by Morris . 2 In this way it is also explicable that one had to exercise 
more care with leaps which succeeded several crotchets in step-pro- 
gression, than when they were used after only one or two of these 
notes of lesser value. While phrases like the following are very com- 
monplace with the early Netherlanders, 


a) 

b) 


c) 

d) 



they are a great rarity with Palestrina . 7 On the other hand the leap 


J ) Most likely the recurrence of the identical tone on the 2nd and 4th note, giving 
a certain melodious monotony, may have been a concurrent cause here 

2 Refer to Andres Lorente: “El Porque de la Musica”. Alcala 1672, p. 310: “Y la 
razon porque ha de parar en figura sossegada, y de mas valor que las que son 
puestas en la carrera, es, porque una carrera para ser buena, ha de ir via recta, y 
para firmes, y sossegadamente ” 

2 Is. I, 45, 3, + 2. 

4 Is. I, 12, 3, 4. 

5 Is. I, 57, 2, + 4. 

» Josqum des Pres Missa: Dung aultre amer. Sanctus, bar 13. 

1 Fig. a): Of similar phrases by Palestrina only the following can be cited: P III, 
28, 3, 2. P. IX, 193, 3, 4; 195, 2, + 3. Fig. b): P. XVI, 9, 3, 1. P. XVII, 20, 2, + 3; 121, 
2, + 1. P. XVIII, 69, 2, 2. P. XX, 9, 4, 3. P. XXIV, 3, 2, + 2. Fig c): P. XIV, 23, 5, + 3. 
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to the unaccented minim was not regarded by Palestrina as a breach 
even if preceded by several crotchets. For the more marked the con- 
cluding tone of the leap, the more striking was the effect, (e. g. P, XII, 
107, 3, + 3, p. 203 of this treatise). For this reason also it was not at all 
rare that leaps were made from accented to unaccented crotchets 
after a longer progression of crotchets; for example, 

P. V. 57, 3, 2. Motet: Quae est ista. 


* 



P. V. 46, 3, 4. Motet: Magnus sanctus Paulus. 



In the last example, to be sure, there is a leap of the fourth from an 
unaccented crotchet to an accented minim? but the level of the move- 
ment in both these instances has been extended by the preceding leap 
of the third in the opposite direction, which mitigates and neutralizes 
the larger leaps — a technique which on the whole is employed rather 
often with larger crotchet leaps. Therefore if leaps succeeded by other 
leaps in the opposite direction belong to the altogether legitimate 
methods of Palestrina, on the other hand, a superficial glance will 
show that the alternation of leaps and step-progressions is still more 
common, and better in keeping with his melodic ideals. As an example, 
P. V, 107, 3. Motet: Exaudi Domine. 
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Ex - au-di Do - - mi-ne, Do - - - mi-ne 


The passage P. XII, 106, 1, + 3 (according to the 3rd Book of Masses, Venice 1598) 
is misprinted, the third and fourth crotchets being B and A instead of A and G. 
Doubtless the passage P. XVII, 1,4, + 3, notwithstanding it conforms with the ori- 
ginal edition of the 8th Book of Masses, (Venice 1609), should be changed so as to 
correspond with the passage P. XVII, 16, 4, + 3. Phrases like d) are not to be found 
in Palestrina, unless I have overlooked them. 
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P. I, 56 3, -f- 3. Motet: Beatae Mariae. 



The last cited example is particularly interesting. The leap from G 
down to its octave is not succeeded by an ascending step-progression, 
but by an ascending leap of the sixth from G to E flat. After this leap 
of the sixth the part is conducted downward by steps, and then taking 
a leap up to the fourth, it again descends to the second below. Thus 
it would seem that leaps upward are succeeded more regularly by con- 
junct movement in the contrary direction than leaps downward. And 
in fact it is so; though the upward leaps are not invariably answered 
by seconds below, yet it is quite clear that exceptions to this procedure 
are much rarer than in instances where the leaps descend. 

While phrases such as 


* 



in - gre-di me - ru - i 


in minims represent an ordinary phrase in Palestrina style, (but an 
extremely rare one with crotchets, as already noted), passages like: 
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are not found quite so often — the leap of the third here being generally 
filled out. A typical mode of expression is: 
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With leaps still larger, such as sixths and octaves, the difference in 
the treatment of ascending and descending intervals is distinctly 


1 P. I, 63, 2, + 3. 

8 P. I, 64, 2, + 2. 

3 P. I, 92, 3, + 2. 
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greater. Here we find the explanation of the fact, to which allusion has 
already been made (p. 52), that in Palestrina a leap of the minor sixth 
may go up but not down. Inasmuch as the larger ascending leaps are 
succeeded in most cases by the second below, this custom makes it 
possible to perceive the minor sixth in relation to its second below 
(the perfect fifth), not so much as an independent interval, but rather 
as an energetic expansion — a kind of logical function of the perfect 
fifth. Such a perceptive method of hearing was not natural in cases of 
descending leaps, since the relation here to the second above is much 
more vague, and it is for this reason explicable that the descending 
leap of the minor sixth was not risked. 

However, the reason why leaps downward could better be suc- 
ceeded by leaps in the opposite direction than when the leap first went 
upward, lies m the fact that in the first case the note to which the leap 
is made is “deep-note”, while in the second case it is “high-note”. 
Therefore ascending leaps were more conspicuous than descending, 
and consequently accompanied by less actively operative phrases, 
since the situation otherwise would assume a too unquiet and not suf- 
ficiently disciplined character. But when the leaps descend, these inter- 
vals being less distinctly remarked, (as already noted), do not require 
so much toning down through the succeeding musical incidents; a 
continuation of the disjuncL movement in the contrary direction may 
therefore be more readily permitted 

Griesbacher, (the first, I believe, to make this observation), calls 
attention to the interesting fact that while the figuration 

J J j r 

is often encountered in Palestrina style, the inversion of this phrase 
does not belong here: 


'““I"'"”' 
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1 “Kirchenmusikalische Stilistik und‘ Formenlehre” II p. 305: “Umkchrungen der 
eben behandelten Formen, Melismcn von der Art, vae sie Witt in so vielen seiner 
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Yet Palestrina himself occasionally uses this melisma, 

P. XXIII, 97, 3, + I* Missa: Assumpta est Maria.*) 



which at the same time is rare enough to rank absolutely among the 
exceptions. Neither did the masters of the second and third Netherland 
schools make much use of it, at all events not in ecclesiastical music; 
it is more likely to be found in lute and organ tablatures from this 
period. On the other hand, it is of very frequent occurrence in the 
works of the Italian “ars nova”, with which style it immediately be- 
came a pet phrase; for instance, 

M. Rosso de Chollegrana: Tremando piti che foglia. 2 ) 



The cause of its suppression in the course of the 15th and 16th cen- 
turies may be attributed to a tendency to depart gradually from the 
perihelitic melodic principles (paraphrase of single tones) which ac- 
cording to Lach were noticeably prevalent in this period. 3 As melodic 

Werke kirchlichen wie weltlichen Genres so haufig beliebt, dass Verfasser noch als 
Student bei einem Referat fiber Auffuhrung des Op. 36b fur die bei ihm typische 
Sequenzfigur: 



den gewagten Terminus 'Neuma Witticum' mit Rufzeichen m sein Tagebuch malte, 
wird man, obwohl gar kern vernimftiger Einwand denkbar ist, m alten Partituren 
vergeblich suchen. Wenigstens in dieser Form Vor einer Synkope ist allerdings die 
Obersekunde als Wechselnote nicht unbekannt.” 

1 See also P. VIII, 119, 3, + 3. P. IX, 39, 2, 4. P. XXI, 123, 2, + 3. P. XXII, 48, 1, 3. 
P. XXIII, 102, 3, + 2. P. XXVI, 110, 2, + 3 (d.). P. XXIX, 30, 1, + 3. P. XXX. 114, 
2, 1 and 2 (d.). P. XXXII, 85, 2, + 2 (d.) etc. 

2 Wolf: Geschichte der Mensuralnotation. I T T p. 143. 

4 “Entwickelungsgeschichte der ornam. Melopoie” p. 427. 
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culture by degrees was brought to a higher state of refinement, the 
character of this phrase with its identical second and fourth notes was 
found empty and dull. Berardi 1 expresses this in terms more adjusted 
to the harmonic conception of the 17th century, as follows: “Si proibisce 
ancora quella modulatione, che vien chiamata girandoletta, overo 
gioco, particolarmente quando ll canto fermo sta sopra d'una- medema 
corda” : 
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Thus Berardi thought that all such turns should be prohibited in 
curt and clear terms, especially where the second voice lies stationary, 
which causes a repetition of the vertical intervals also. But a com- 
parison of 16th century practice with Berardi’s rules makes it clear 
that Berardi generalizes too much — for instance in not differentiating 
between phrases in which the turn is made with the second above, and 
figurations where the second below is used: 


-4- r -i 






Yet m this apparently immaterial difference lies the reason why a 

1 Angelo Berardi: “Miscellanea musicale". Bologna 1689, p 136. Also Berardi: “II 
perche musicale”. Bologna 1693, p. 32: “La ragione, per la qual si proibisce la Giran- 
doletta, ouor Gioco, parlicolarmentc, quando il Canto fermo non si muove, 6 qucsla, 
perche si sentono due ottaue, ouero due quinte replicate sopra di una medesima 
corda; oltre di questo nelle tirate di semimimme, si deue proccdere con la modula- 
tione, la quale uien chiamata Conducimento, che 6 quando si procede di grado uerso 
Vacuto, e dall’ acuto, al grave .” 
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number of melodic phenomena were altogether acceptable to Pales- 
trina, while others were rarely used here or avoided entirely. A com- 
parison for instance of the numeric relations of the figurations 37, 38, 
39, 42, 43, 44, 45, 46 and 40, 41, 47, 48, 49, 50 (p. 70) will show that 
the latter group, in which the leap is made from the high-note which 
is introduced from below in step-progression, is decidedly in the 
minority. Doubtless the explanation of this fact is that the high-note, 
especially in unaccented places (where in reality it does not belong) 
is particularly prominent, (see our leading principle no. 2); therefore 
the attention is especially directed to its continuation, and as a 
consequence it must be treated with great care. For this reason it is 
more difficult not to hear the somewhat thin effect of note repetitions 
in phrases where the turn is made with the second above than where 
the subtonal form is employed. 1 This observation explains why the 
following phrase is very common in Palestrina style, 

P. XVII, 98, 2, + 4. Missa: Dutn complerentur. 
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Et ho - - mo 


while its inversion is so rare that I only know of a single example 
of its kind: 


1 When melodic is furthermore combined with rhythmic monotony, the triteness 
of the phrase is doubly felt. It is consequently comprehensible, as has been previously 
remarked by Griesbacher, that the turn with the second above can better be made 
where the note to which this second returns is a minim, than if it is a crotchet, like 
the two foregoing notes. 

3 Also P. I, 94, 2, + 1; 96, 3, + 4; 106, 1, 4. P. II, 72, 2, + 3; 129, 3, + 2. P. XVI, 
26, 4, + 1; 103,2, 1 and + 2 etc. P. XVII, 92, 3, + 3. P. XVIII, 40, 3, 4; 86, 1, 2 etc. 

93, 3, + 3; 141, 3, 3. P. XIX, 97, 4, 3; 107, 1, 2 etc. 126, 1, 4. P. XX, 8, 2, + 2 etc. 

100, 2, 4, 119, 2, + 4. P. XXI, 56, 4, + 3; 116, 2, 2 etc. 126, 1, 1. P. XXIII, 116, 2, 1 etc. 

119, 2, 4. P. XXIV, 145, 2, + 4; 152, 1, 2. P. XXVII, 8, 3, + 1; 15, 2, 2. P. XXIX, 62, 

2, 2 etc. 
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P. XII, 66, 3, 1. Missa: De Feria. 



Likewise we meet with the following figuration in Palestrina, 
though seldom: 

P. XV, 99, 3, + 2. Missa: Dilexi quoniam. 1 ) 
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Et a-scen-dit in 


while its inversion: 


isti 

is very sparsely used by the earlier Netherlanders and, to my knowl- 
edge, is nowhere to be found in Palestrina's works. 

Some phrases, akin to the above-mentioned, are occasionally en- 
countered in ultramontane compositions, such as: 

1 Cf. also P. I, 159, 2, 4. P. IV, 153, 1, + 2. P. VIII, 29, 2, 1. P. XV, 99, 3, + 2. 
P. XXI, 72, 1, 2. P, XXIII, 17, 1, 4; 101, 3, + 3. P. XXIV, 134, 2, 3. P. XXVII, 91, 4, 1 (d.). 
P. XXX, 136, 1, + 3 (d.). P. XXXII, 80, 4, 2 (d.). 
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but are not employed by Palestrina. 3 This is not remarkable, since three 
notes are repeated here, which greatly impoverishes the melodic 
contents. Also the following very harsh outline by Orlandus Lassus, 
who is rather robust at times, 

M. D. II. 149, 2, + 2. Motet: Christus resurgens. 



would never come from the delicate pen of Palestrina, even in a tone- 
picture. 

/ A noble repose and simplicity are the foremost and fundamental 
criteria of Palestrina/s art of fine transi- 

tions which keeps every vulgar element at a distance, — but without 
weakness or degeneracy, a style which pursues its expressional aims 
with the marvellous energy and consistency peculiar to all great art. 
Above all it is, however, characterized by its directness of aim, always 
seeking the shortest way and employing the simplest and least conspic- 
uous means, never failing in its wonderful obedience to the claims of 
nature. Out of these springs a serene gentleness — unmistakable token 


1 Is II, 66, 6, + 3,* 70, 6, + 4; 78, 4, + 3? 110, 4, + 5. 

2 Obr. IV, 2 55, 1, + 2. 

3 The only exception (previously noted) is the altogether rather peculiar passage 
P. VIII, 24, 1, + 2. 


6 * 
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of supreme culture . 1 Palestrina’s style is an art of placid movement — 
without harsh effects or violent contrast. In..an_ elementary psychologic 
jnode of expression, it might be designated as a certain equalized ab- 
sorption of the attention — translated into musical terms: a free and 
unobstructed flow of melody without sudden effervescent outbreaks 
or forced climaxes, with no unprepared cessation or exhausted fall, — a 
calm alternation, as devoutly accepted and borne as the alternation" of 
the hours of the day — a culture which completes the orbit of its course 
by becoming nature again: cortesia! 


Harmony 

In any style whatsoever, the presence of tension between the 

* 

horizontal and vertical musical conceptions may be substantiated; but 
in the one style, the primary interest lies in the line — in the other, it 
lies in the chord; in the first, one has to do with melodic impulses, 
which recoil from the impact with the sonorous requirements — in the 
second, with the sense of sonority, which finds an aesthetic corrective 
in the linear demands. 

I The line is undoubtedly the starting-point of Palestrina's style. The 
exactions arising out of harmonic aspects are really only intended to 
ensure the sonority of the individual harmonic moments. “Harmonic” 
does not signify here any independent sphere of interest; chords had 
not yet. reached a stage where they had their own vigorous life, as in 
Bach's works. ' 

All that was required of the vertical in Palestrina's time was clear- 
ness and sonority; the real aesthetic incidents were sought in other 
directions. With Bach it was quite otherwise. It is as if the fundamental 


1 Jespersen (1. c. p. 229) most pertinently notes an analogous phenomenon in 

language: “ die Sprache der Wilden charaktensiert sich durch grosse un- 

beherrschte Toniibergange, wahrend die Zivilisation den Leidenschaften und ihren 
Ausserungen in Gesten und Rede einen Dampfer aufsetzt. Die Hoflichkeit verlangt, 
dass man keine groben Mittel gebraucht, um sich bemerkbar zu machen; der fein 
ausgebildele Geschmack gibt sich auch in emer Vorliebe fiir kleinc, fcine, ausdrucks- 
volle Nuancen zu erkennen, in welchen der Aussenstehende nichls als grobe Ein- 
formigkeit zu sehen vermag 
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compository forces here may be traced back to certain chord-like, 
modulative and emotional impulses, which break like light through a 
prism into a myriad of shimmering colours — a multitude which is 
seen, on closer inspection, to be illusory. With Bach the vertical 
requirements are expressed in the exaction of a precise, logical suc- 
cession of the keys, an exact arrangement of the modulations. With 
Palestrina, who writes in the ecclesiastical modes and knows nothing 
of modern modulatoric contrasts, the vertical ideal was, in plain 
words, Consonance — that is to say, (if the passage is in more than two 
parts): the full triad. 

Already Zarlino teaches that one should always endeavour, as far 
as possible, to employ in harmony the third, the fifth (or sixth) besides 
the tonic: 1 “Osseruara adunque il Compositore questo, c'ho detto nelle 
sue compositioni; cioe, di far piu ch r ello potra, che si ritroui la Terza, 
& la Quinta, & qualche fiate la Sesta in luogo di questa, 6 le Replicate; 
accioche la sua cantilena uenghi ad esser sonora & piena; & accioche 
contenga in se ogni perfettione d' harmonia”. And Artusi says also in 
plain terms that the full triad should be used when there are more 
than two parts: 2 “Diro di piu, che per regola infallibile, deue il studioso, 
nel componere le sue Cantilene, auertire, che mentre, che a piu di 
due voci, le parti cantano insieme, sempre habbino li suoi accordi, che 
sono la Ottaua, Quinta & Terza, che quando sono priue, 6 della Quinta, 
o della Terza: s'addimandano quelle Cantilene pouere, d'Harmonia, 
debbe percid cercare ogn' uno, la richezza dell' Harmonia, St non la 
pouerta.” 

Unquestionably this sense of “la richezza dell' Harmonia” has deep- 
ly influenced musical development. If we went through the literature 
from the Netherlander up to Palestrina, counting instances, we should 
observe that the percentage of incomplete, empty-sounding chords 
steadily decreases. That this tendency exerted a deep influence upon 
the historical development of the linear course, admits of no question. 

It is indeed remarkable to observe how an eminent technicist like 
Palestrina is able, (upon the basis, it is true, of a skill that it had taken 
generations to perfect), to devise themes which fully meet the require- 


1 “Institution! harmoniche” 1. c. p. 301. 

3 Arte del contraponto p. 36. 
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merits of both Dimensions — so admirably adapted, for instance, to 
Imitation, that in their development the best sonorous effects that 
could be imagined are spontaneously accomplished. Thus the begin- 
ning of the 4-part motet, Ave Maria (P. V., 164): 



The theme here, very exactly carried out in imitative manner, is 
based upon a Gregorian motive, 1 but rhythmically it is Palestrina's own; 
his hand is also evident in certain remodellings of the melody, which 
is much more freely treated here with regard to the plainsong than, 
for instance, the same theme in the 4-part mass, “Ave Maria”. 2 

The imitation is conducted, with all conceivable regularity, in 
unison and in such wise that the voices succeed each other with in- 
terims of two breves' length. The result of this horizontal accuracy, 
considered from the opposite standpoint, is that the voices unite when- 
ever the opportunity offers, (i. e., when the third voice sets in), in the 
full triad. Even if the composer had been entirely unrestricted, he 
could scarcely have found a more beautiful solution. 

It is on the whole interesting to note the importance which Pales- 
trina attaches to contriving that the imitation in the third voice should 
form a full triad with both the preceding, either in supplementing a 
previously placed third, 3 (a favourite effect): 


1 Liber antiphonarius pro diurnis horis. Roma 1912, p. 220. 

* P. XVI, 1. 

* P. V, 137. 
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Both the last 2 examples have interims of unequal length between 
the incidence of the voices; in the first, IV 4 breves between the 1st 
and 2nd incidence, (though in reality only 1 breve, as the theme 
actually begins with a minim which is extended the first time to the 
duration of a semi-breve, since the custom of that time forbids a pause 
as a beginning). On the other hand, there is an interim of 2 breves 
between the 2nd and 3rd incidence, and similarly between the 
1st and 2nd in the second example, while there is here an interim of 
only IV 2 breves between the 2nd and 3rd incidence. 

The 3rd voice thus awaits a favourable opportunity for its entrance; 
that it actually comes too soon in the last example is due most 
probably to the major third, which, (automatically produced in the 
imitation on the last semi-breve of the 4th measure) through its rela- 
tion to the first tone of the third appearance of the theme acts like 
a magnet. How much stress Palestrina laid upon having the 
B flat triad just where it is, is shown by his altering the imitation in 


1 P. V, 148. 
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the 5th measure in the next to the upper voice; for, introducing the 
theme so early in the upper voice, the fourth in the voice next to 
the upper (between the last syllable of “cervus” and the first of 
“desiderat”) could not be retained, and this alteration also gave rise 
to other small changes. 

It is unquestionable that harmonic considerations have exerted a 
decisive influence here. In spite of this, it is admirable how well 
Palestrina succeeded in retaining the essential in the outlines of the 
altered voice. The notes which fall upon the declamatory centre of 
gravity, “Sicut cervus desiderat ad fontes”, and which at the same 
time form the top notes of the musical line, remain intact in their 
characteristic relation, (second and fourth), to the first note of the 
theme. We may here refer to a place where the regard to harmony 
is demonstratively distinct, viz. in the 4-part mass, Ave Maria 
(P. XVI, 20) 



We have here a break in the imitation for the sake of a 
full triad at the entrance of the 3rd voice. The first note in the 4th 
measure of the lower voice ought, in conformity with the theme, 
(based upon a plainsong motive, cf. p. 86) to be F, but is replaced by 
a D, which (supplementing the third in the upper voice with the tonic), 
gives the full triad. That the melodic progression is still excellent, 
notwithstanding the change, is another matter. Like most great men, 
Palestrina was an opportunist of genius who understood how to make 
the most of the circumstances, whatsoever they might be. To the 
above examples is added still another, (P. V. 54) : 
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The note F in the 5th measure of the Alto (next to the upper voice) 
is used here solely because it is the third of the D minor triad, and it 
is desired to fill out the empty fifth which would otherwise arise. There 
is but little reason to suppose that it is dictated out of regard to the 
line; on the contrary, it does not seem particularly well motived if 
the voice is considered in relation to the melodic antecedents. 

The notes F and E in the 5th measure are an exact repetition of 
notes in the preceding measure. This is a breach of the rule con- 
cerning “fresh-notes”, which rule forbids the use of previously em- 
ployed notes on all important melodic points, since the interest in the 
melody is weakened by a repetition of these notes. 

The special reason why the repetition in the 5th measure produces 
such a weak effect is that the motive in the 4th measure is so pro- 
minent in interest, (probably owing to the “memory-accent” of the 
similar motive in the 2nd measure upon this 4th measure), that its 
notes have become quite exhausted, and are therefore too weak for an 
effective repetition. 

frhe attractive force of harmonic principles is not, however, the 
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sole reason for the deviation of the line from its course, determined 
by individual, inner laws. Rhythmic as well as harmonic impulses in- 
fluence the style-complex of Palestinian music also. 

The existence of a vertical macro-rhythm as opposed to the hori- 
zontal individual rhythm has already been mentioned. A conception 
concerning the totality as an independent rhythmic organization must 
naturally affect the individual rhythms, and thereby the independence 
of the individual voices. 

The rhythmic requirements on the part of the totality are mainly 
evident in the exaction of steady, fluid movement in which the rhythm 
of one voice fits into the others in such a manner as to avoid stoppage, 
and that the greater note- values in one voice are offset by shorter 
notes in the others, — the whole to result in a uniform, steadily flow- 
ing stream. 

When the movement has once begun, it is requisite, as a rule, that 
at least one voice, (either by means of a new note or syllable), should 
mark every single beat, (i. e., in the usual Alla-breve time, every 
minim). It is not considered good musical form for two or more voices 
to remain stationary at the same time, as for instance, in syncopation. 
Vicentino 1 remarks with regard to this: 

“Et s'auertira che nel procedere di piu d'una 6 due note insieme 
sincopando, non si facci con tutte le parti; perche non parera Sincopa, 
impero che la Sincopa si puo discernere almeno per cagione d'una 
parte che canti nella battuta.” 

A passage like the following, from Josquin des Pres' “Pange lin- 
gua” mass, was not therefore considered good form in Palestrina's 
time 2 : 



1 1. c. p. 33. 

* Ambr. V, p. 81. 
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.In Palestrina one of the Voices would for the most part be re- 
quired to move, while the others at the same time lie stationary to 
form the syncopation, so that it would always be perfectly clear where 
the accented or unaccented beats lie./ The rhythm of one voice is thus 
contingent upon the other, and the one voice influences the other's 
course, so that we can, strictly speaking, no longer talk of independ- 
ence. This is very distinctly seen in the following example, the begin- 
ning of the motet: Dum aurora finem daret (P. V, p. 77) 



ra fi - nem da ret, fi - nem da - 



Dum au - ro 


It will be noticed that in the last measure of the upper voice the 
theme has a minim-rest after the word “daret”, after which the melody 
is continued in purely thematic tones. In the Alto (the middle voice) 
the minim-rest is omitted, most likely because the syncopated F in 
the Soprano would otherwise hang suspended in the air, and the ac- 
centual requirements could not be satisfactorily met. Probably also 
the greatly extended F in the Soprano acted as a splendid invitation — 
like a canvas too tempting to the painter. 

A comparison with the beginning of the 4-part mass: Spem in alium 
(P. XII p. 3), shows that such an assumption is justified: 
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It will be noticed that the second half of the 4th and the first half 
of the 5lh measures of the motet correspond exactly to the second half 
of the 2nd and the first half of the 3rd measures of the mass. The fact 
that in both cases the counterpoint is set to the same cantus firmus 
(given to the upper voice in both instances) shows beyond doubt that 
the counterpoint here is formed with a view to the theme rather 
than for its own sake, and that it also must be characterized as a func- 
tion of the rhythmic character of the theme. In all probability the 
exceptionally favourable opportunity for conjunct development of the 
melody, and of an excellent contrary motion in the parts, exerted a 
decisive influence upon the progression of the lower voice. 

In every art which employs the two dimensions, divergences from 
the strict polyphonic principle of independence may be found. They 
also occur in Palestrina's works, as presumably demonstrated. 

In conclusion one more example is presented, Jos. Ill, p. 4: Ave 
Maria, 
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It cannot be denied that this vocal line, in each and every part, 
is as beautiful as can be conceived. Just the single trait that the Tenor, 
(the next to the lowest voice), takes the A and not the C as the first 
note in the 3rd measure, shows plainly enough that the linear require- 
ments were paramount. From a vertical view-point there should be a 
C to fill out the otherwise incomplete triad, but this would spoil the 
vocal progression of the tenor part; it is the A which gives character 
to the part, and coincidentally produces a fine contrary motion with 
the upper voice. In contrast to the foregoing examples from Palestrina, 
the linear considerations here outrank the vertical. 

No similar examples from Palestrina have been given, simply be- 
cause there are so many that it seems superfluous to draw attention 
especially to them. 

We thus see the tension between the two dimensions already dis- 
tinctly expressed here; but it becomes still more striking when we 
consider the style from the point where the two spheres of ideas col- 
lide with the greatest force: the dissonance. 



Dissonance 

Phases of Dissonance Treatment 

' In the history of dissonance treatment we recognize three phases 
of decisive importance: 

1. Dissonance as a secondary phenomenon, (melodically induced 
accidental dissonance). 

2. Dissonance as a primary phenomenon (“musical” dissonance in 
conscious, deliberately stressed contrast to consonance). 

3. Dissonance employed as a means of poetical expression. , 

Though the order of succession in the disposition made here is 
contingent upon time, it must not be understood that the one of these 
phases definitively supersedes the other. What has once been attained 
is retained and employed co-ordinately with the new. Nor may we 
venture to mark the divisions of the periods too exactly. Although 
the beginning of the first phase may be put as simultaneous with the 
earliest regulated polyphony, the second phase at about the year 
1400, and the third at c. 1600, still the germs of the later phases may 
be traced back quite naturally to the earlier. At the periods mentioned, 
the characteristic instances increase so inordinately, both in number 
and distinctness, that the basis of a historic division seems to be 
present. 

In the first phase, the dissonance has merely the character of an 
accompanying phenomenon, — what might be called a melodic func- 
tion. It is tolerated out of consideration for melodic development, but 
no stress of significance is attached to it. Consonance is preferred 
upon all accented points; dissonances are, as far as possible, packed 
together upon unaccented beats. In its most highly developed form, 
this order of dissonance becomes the passing note (or passing discord). 
This rather negative sort of dissonance conception leads, in the high- 
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est phases of dissonance treatment, to the strict execution of the prin- 
ciple of the passing, or conjunctly moving, dissonance. 

In the second phase the dissonance is desired for its own sake, and 
it is consciously employed as a co-equal contrast to consonance. The 
practical consequence of this highly developed conception is the dis- 
sonance of the syncope — suspension. 

Finally, in the third phase, dissonance is employed as an expres- 
sional factor, most often to symbolize painful or pathetic emotions. 

I These three phases are all represented in Palestrina's compositions, 
. though instances of the third phase are very rare. In an account of the 
relation of the Palestrina style to the dissonance, it would therefore 
be quite natural to classify the material according to these phases, — 
which classification indeed has been made the basis of the following 
treatise. 


Dissonance as a Secondary Phenomenon 

a). The Passing Dissonance 

One of the oldest notations of West European polyphonic music that 
come to light up to the present seems to be found in the tract “Musica 
enchiriadis”, 1 commonly ascribed to a monk from a Flemish cloister, 
St. Amand, by the name of Hucbald (d. c. 930). However, this tract 
dates from such a late part of the 10th century that it is more likely 
that a younger theorist, and not Hucbald, was its author. 2 The musical 
examples contained in “Musica enchiriadis” demonstrate the so-called 
“Organum” — 2-part compositions that, according to Hucbald, may be 
extended to 6 parts by doubling the octaves — which is produced by 
setting a lower voice to a Gregorian melody, the counterpoint ac- 
companying this melody mainly in similar motion with fifths and 
fourths. In the earliest Organum, however, there is a preference for 
fourths above all other intervals, while later fifths predominate. It is 
thought by some that this music is not to be taken seriously at all. 
Raphael Kiesewetter’s remark as to its “moral impossibility” is a clas- 
sic expression of this view. 

1 G. s. p. 152. 

3 Consult Karl Muller: “Hucbalds echte und unechte Schriften liber Musik”, 1884. 
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But more recent scholars also express the supposition that “Or- 
ganum” merely represents rather awkward theoretical efforts accord- 
ing to antique theoretical recipes . 1 which aimed at the correction of 
the current musical practice, that is supposed to have taken quite an- 
other and freer form in popular use, far removed from all the anxious 
clinging to parallel motion, and moreover with a probable preference 
for thirds and sixths. Since then, however, the rather new branch of 
Comparative Musical Science has really rendered these interpretive 
efforts superfluous by proving that fourths and fifths are commonly 
used by races m a primitive stage of musical development, for exam- 
ple by certain negro tribes of East Africa , 2 the Burmese 2 and the 
Chinese/ The Icelandic “Tvisang” too bears significant testimony in 
favour of the theory of the living force of “Organum” .* 

Should there, consequently, be little reason to doubt that singing 
in fourths and fifths existed also as a musical reality in Western 
Europe, the problem of the origin and antecedents of this form of song 
is one of high interest. Assuredly it must have been preceded by an 
extended period of freely improvised polyphony, which has been 
designated, by a term borrowed from Plato, as Helerophony . 0 In this, 
a kind of pseudo-polyphony arises through all the voices singing what 
is really the same melody, only with variants in the different voices. 
Naturally these voices often move in unison or the octave, and con- 
tinue in these intervals at great extent, likewise generally beginning 
and ending with them. But it often happens also that one or another 
of these parts leaves the beaten path, and proceeds in notes diverging 
from the leading melody. As a rule, however, they do not venture very 


* R. M. p 30 Riemann later expressed the opinion that the preference for fourths 
came via pentatonic considerations. Consult: Handbuch dei Musikgesehichtc I, 2 
p. 145. 

J H. Z. p. 299 (Hornbostel). 

a Refer to Carl Hagemann: Spiele der Volker, 1920, p. 121. 

4 Lavignac: Encyclopedic de la musique I, p. 121. See also S. I. M. 1911, p. 191 
(Fischer: “Beitr. z. Erforschung d. chines. Musik”). 

' Consult Angul Hammerich: “Studier over islandsk Musik”. 1900, p. 37 sqq. 

4 See Guido Adler: “Uber Helerophonie” , Jahrbuch der Musikbibliothek Peters, 
1908. Also Erich v. Hornbostel; “Uber Mehrstimmigkeit in der aussereuropaischen 
Musik”, H. Z. p. 298 sqq. 
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far from the terra firma of this tune, but commonly keep within a 
prudent proximity to its borders. 

Polyphony of this sort may be found among many exotic nations, 
for example among the Chinese, Siamese, and Javanese; according to 
the testimony of Plato and Aristoxenos of Taranto, it was known also 
in ancient Greece. 1 Indeed, it is said that music of this kind is still 
to be heard in Greece, and heterophony plays an important role at all 
events in Russian folk music. 2 

Concerning the transition from heterophony to parallel singing it 
is difficult to form an opinion. It may be that the sense of hearing 
notes together was developed through heterophony. After singing 
heterophonically during centuries — probably mostly occupied with 
the individual singer in his ornamental extravagances, (though per- 
haps also with appreciation of the rhythmic variety), it probably oc- 
curred one day to some ingenious soul that the combination of this and 
that musical note in itself had a striking effect. This item was then 
taken under special observation — special treatment — and in this way 
the vertical process of selection was finally worked out. It may also 
be that it came about more accidentally — as Hombostel, with several 
others, assumes — for instance where a single voice and a chorus 
alternate in singing, and one of them sets in by mistake on the con- 
cluding note of the other: or where players upon instruments hap- 
pened to touch adjacent strings simultaneously with those they were 
to play upon. As already noted, such casual circumstances may have 
led to the first ray of light in this domain. In such an involved ques- 
tion, however, we can but surmise; the only absolute fact that we 
know at present is, that in the 10th century there was a clear com- 
prehension in Western Europe of the conception “consonance”. The 
relation to dissonance was beyond doubt very uncertain, however, 
and naturally there existed nothing whatever of dissonance treatment 
proper. It is true that “Musica enchiriadis” gives a rule which limits 


1 Stumpf: Gesch. des Konsonanzbegriffes, I, p. 18 and 47. 

2 See Eugenie Lineff: “Uber neue Methoden des Folklores in Rusland”, H. Z. p. 
233 sqq.; also Guido Adler: “Die Wiederholung und Nachahmung in der Mehrstim- 

migkeit”, V. f. M II, p. 343, and Robert Lach: “Vorlaufiger Bericht aber die 

Gesange russischer Kriegsgefangener” , Sitzungsberichte der philos.-hist. Klasse der 
kais. Akad. der Wiss. m Wien, 183. Bd., Wien 1917. 


Knud Jeppesen 




the extent of the free lower voice m order to avoid dissonant fourths, 
(tritones). 1 However, this rule, in the first place, was not strictly kept 
(not even by Hucbald himself, as is exemplified, for instance, by the 
augmented fourth in G. S. I, p. 171, last example); in the second place, 
it leads to intervals of the second in many cases — a dissonance which 
is much harsher to our ears than the one it was to replace. The pos- 
sibility that these intervals sounded different to the people of that time 
from what they do to-day, however, cannot be refuted. Moreover it 
seems quite probable that they may have had an especially strong 
perception of these dissonances because of their divergence from the 
usually preferred fourths. 2 * 4 * 

At any rate, there is no question here of any dissonance treatment 
in the real signification of the term, but at most of a predilection for 
certain consonances, and a not entirely consistent rejection of an in- 
dividual dissonant relationship. It was not until the appearance in the 
12th and 13th centuries of Mensural music, “Ars antiqua”, that regular 
rules for the employment of dissonance were introduced. With the 
Franconian law, propounded about the middle of the 13th century by 
a certain Franco, (probably from Paris?), in a tract called “Ars cantus 
mensurabilis”, there came, in a monumental form, the first, and alto- 
gether one of the most important, of the fundamental laws governing 
dissonance treatment. It is to this effect: “In omnibus modis utendum 
est semper concordantiis in principio perfectionis, licet sit longa, bre- 
vis vel semibrevis”. 8 That is to say, that in the beginning of a measure, 
(Franco using “perfectio" here in the sense of “measure”, as all the 
musical works of his time seem to prove),' 1 there should be consonance 
in all the “modi”, (certain metrical series), whether the first note be 
a longa, brevis or semibrevis. This is a rule which, with one single 
modification, (the tied dissonance, suspension), stood firm and un- 


1 R. M. p. 40. 

8 There may perhaps also be a connection between this phenomenon and the 
melodic “horror tritoni” of Gregorian chant. 

* G. S. Ill, p. 13. It is found already, but in less decisive form, in Johannes de Gar- 
landias “De musica mensurabili positio” (C. S. I, p. 107) which is generally supposed 
to be a little older than “Ars cantus mensurabilis”. 

4 Consult R. M. p. 181. Also Gustav Jacobsthal: “Die Anfange des mehrstimmigen 

Gesanges im Mittelalter”. Allgemeine musikalische Zeitung 1873, p. 644. 
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changed throughout the entire florescence of vocal polyphony up to 
the hour of destiny, the year 1600. It was, however, comparatively 
late that sufficient mastery of the material was attained to make a 
strict execution of the rule possible. \ 

In Franco's own time it obviously took serious efforts to reduce this 
material to a state of subjection. If, for instance, we go through the 
c. fifty motets from Ms. H. 196 (Fac. de med. Montpellier), which 
Coussemaker published in his work “L'art harmonique aux Xlle et 
XHIe siecles” (Paris, 1865), we receive the impression of a constant 
struggle towards the goal of keeping the accentuated beat free from 
dissonance; but, for the most part, the technical difficulties proved 
insuperable. 1 These difficulties were by no means inconsiderable, 
especially in motets. This musical form, the most diligently cultivated 
of that time, was constructed by composing 2 or 3 melodies of a 
consciously musical independence, to a cantus firmus in the lower 
voice, (either a Gregorian fragment or a secular melody), which in- 
dependence was further emphasized by giving to each individual voice 
its own special text. 2 3 

Thus it happens quite often that there is a dissonance upon the 
principal accented beat of the measure, though there are several 
motets in the Montpellier Ms. which are entirely free from dissonant 
accents, (in Coussemaker's collection, Nos. 34, 35, 39, 41, 42), or in 
which there only occurs a minimum of instances, (as in Nos. 12, 21, 
22, 27, 28 and 38, also from Coussemaker). When, in this connection, 
we refer to a piece as being free from dissonance, it means that only 
the following tonal combinations occur upon its first beats: the octave, 
fifth, fourth and third with their respective inversions, in the forms 
usually reckoned as consonant. It may seem arbitrary to include the 
fourth and third, in spite of the uneasy and uncertain feelings with 


1 An interesting case is that of the motet “Chan^onnete va t'en tost”, which ap- 

pears in the Bamberg Ms., (Aubry: “Cent motets du Xllle siecle.” No. XI) as a 3-part 
composition without any accentuated dissonances at all, while a fourth part (Quadra- 
plum) is added in the same motet in the Montpellier Motets (Coussemaker 1. c No. 49). 
The new voice here forms harsh, dissonant relations with the other parts in several 
places, proving that three parts — but not more — could be managed. 

3 Consult Friedrich Ludwig: “Studien liber die Geschichte der mehrstimmigen 
Musik im Mittelalter” . S. I. M. Jahrg. IV, V und VII. 


7 * 
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which the early polyphonic theorists regarded the latter interval, and 
the unsettled character of the fourth on the whole, which, however, 
only became more apparent about the beginning of the 15th century. 

My classification, however, is based more upon practice than upon 
the dogmas of the theorists. It is a matter of fact that the beginning and 
conclusion, (and especially the conclusion), 1 of compositions dating from 
the early polyphonic period, made specially rigid demands with regard 
to consonance. These are also the points which held their own the 
longest against the recent ever increasing invasion of the dissonance. 
That which has the conclusive faculty, or is appropriate as a begin- 
ning, is the thoroughly reliable consonance. But in the 12th and 13th 
centuries, (and, for that matter, up to Ihe 16th century), the usual 
opening and concluding chord was — to use modern terms — the bare 
triad (without the third). 2 Of the 51 motets published by Coussemaker, 
46 begin in unison, with fifths or octaves, or a combination of these 
intervals, while 48 of them conclude in like manner. One single motet, 
(No. 35), begins with a major third, (the same composition with the 
same opening intervals is given in Aubry's edition of the Bamberg 
motets as No. XXII.), while Nos. 41 and 51 begin respectively with 
the full major and minor triads. There are also in Aubry's collection 
several pieces that begin with the full minor triad, (for example, Nos. 
XXI, XXXII, LXXVII) . Nos. 2 and 29 in Coussemaker’s collection 
close upon an interval of the fourth with the bass, 3 while Aubry's No. 
LXXVIII begins in a similar manner — so it is not unreasonable to as- 
sume that major and minor thirds, as well as perfect fourths, were 
considered consonant in the practice of the “Ars anliqua” period, and 
consequently their employment upon accented beats was not a breach 
of the Franconian law. 


1 Consult Franchinus Gafurius, Practica musicae (1496), Liber III, cap. Ill: “Prin- 

cipia uniuscujusque can.tilen.ae sumantur per concordantias perfectas Verum 

hoc primum mandatum non necessarium est sed arbitrarmm: namque perfectionem in 
cunctis rebus non pricipiis sed terminationibus attribuunt.” 

* One of latest instances in classic music of the occurrence of this effect is in 
the closing chord of the introductory chorus of Mozart’s Requiem, where it certainly 
signifies Atavism rather than Archaism. 

’ Temporary conclusions of a similar character may be found in Coussemaker, i. a. 
41, 2, 10} 67, 2, 7 and 75, 2, 1. 
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It is difficult to ascertain the relation of the sixth in this regard; 
it does not occur, to my knowledge, either in opening or closing 
chords, and theorists of that date considered it much inferior to the 
third. “Ars cantus mensurabilis ,, ranges the major and minor thirds 
among the imperfect consonants, while on the contrary the major sixth 
is reckoned among the imperfect dissonants, the minor sixth even as 
a perfect dissonant. Though it may seem rather illogical, especially 
to modern ears, still I thought it safest, in my inquiry into the observ- 
ance of the Franconian law, not to count the sixth as a consonant 
interval. 

lit would exceed the scope of this treatise to follow the fate of the 
Franconian rule throughout the changing periods up to the time of 
Palestrina. For the present it will only be noted that this law was 
never lost sight of, even if it cannot be said that there was any in- 
creasingly strict observance of its tenets. In the beginning of every 
new period there are generally a lot of new problems which, as the 
particular constructive factors of that period, are of such absorbing 
interest that other, secondary matters are allowed to glide along as 
best they can . Yet as soon as the modem factors have been fairly 
assimilated, the requirement for consonance upon the accentuated 
beats arises anew. For every period through which this demand fought 
its way, it became steadily stronger, ever more imperious in character. 
In Palestrina it reached the climax of its power. 

In all the works of Palestrina there does not exist a single example 
of any infringement of this law. Apparently a few cases may be found| 
however, these are all due to faults of transcription or misprints. As 
these faults are generally overlooked, and as it is also of practical 
importance to have them corrected, I seize this opportunity of draw- 
ing attention to them. 

In Haberl's edition of the mass “Ecce sacerdos magnus” (P. X, 30), 
the “Agnus Dei” begins: 
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The time units are minims here. The accents are therefore upon 
the 1st and 3rd minim in each measure, the 2nd and 4th being unac- 
cented. Now it will be noted that there is a fourth in the third measure 
upon the 3rd minim, thus an accented dissonance introduced in the 
tenor voice. At first sight one might believe this to be an archaism, 
as the “Ecce sacerdos” mass is perhaps the earliest of Palestrina's 
works. A comparison with the original 1554 print, however, shows at 
once that we have to do here with an error in transcription. 

In the original, the tenor sings: 



A - gnus De - i 


As the mensuration is perfect here, each breve has the value of 3 
semibreves. The signature having a line through it, (and consequently, 
in transcription, the note values being halved), this means that the 
first note should in reality only have the value of IV 2 semibreves 
instead of the 2 semibreves given by Haberl. The 2nd and 3rd notes, 
both semibreves, are placed between 2 breves; being thus isolated, the 
second of these notes must, according to the rule, be altered, (doubled). 

The passage appears then: 



The fourth falls upon the second minim, and the whole moves 
quite regularly. 
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In the motet, “Valde honorandus est”, in the first book of the 4-part 
motets, (1563), Espagne's edition, (P. V, 9, 1, 2), the following occurs: 
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Here the next to the lowest voice has C on the first minim of the 
second measure, which produces a dissonant relation with D of the 
upper voice. There is no sense in this extremely harsh effect, which 
is without doubt a misprint. Unfortunately it seems that the first edi- 
tion of these motets is no longer extant, and of those still to be found 
I have only been able to examine the following editions: 1613 (Phale- 
sius, Antwerp); 1622 (Lucas Antonius Soldus, Rome), together with a 
copy of the edition 1595 (Scotus, Venice; Staatsbibliothek Berlin: L. 
195). In the 1622 edition, (which agrees with L. 195, while the 1613 
edition corresponds to Espagne r s, and the latter also to Proske's edition 
in “Musica divina”, which in its turn is based upon the edition of 
1574 [Gardano, Venice]), the tenor is written thus: 



* 


est 
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with this result: 



As we may clearly see, all falls naturally into place. The dissonance 
is pushed aside — away from accented beats — and receives only a light, 
transient character. The tenor's progression also wins in beauty and 
flexibility in this form, in which the sudden stiffness, (due to the series 
of 3 minims succeeding the crotchet progression), is finely neutralized. 
There can be no doubt that this is what Palestrina intended, and that 
the mode of interpretation adopted by Proske and in “Ges.-W”, (no 
matter how accurately they may follow older editions), is based upon 
misprints. 

Finally, we find in P. XVI, 53, 4, 1, that according to the edition 
from 1594 (Franciscus Coattinus, Rome), of the 7th volume of masses, 
the second nole of the tenor should not be B flat, but A, whereby a 
harsh dissonance on the third minim disappears. 1 

\ The very few other instances of the freely treated dissonances that 
occur in Palestrina’s authentic works cannot be reckoned as breaches 
of the Franconian law, but must be classed partly under the heading 
of pedal dissonances, and partly as expressional dissonances, in con- 
nection with which forms they will later be examined. 


The place, P. XXI, 89, 2, 3, which exactly agrees with “Praenestini: Missarum 
cum quattuor, quinque et sex vocibus. Liber duodecimos. Scotus Venet. 1601” is un- 
questionably due to a misprint in the original edition. The free fourth, Which falls 
upon the first beat of the measure, is not only most irregular, but it brings about 
a harmonic commnation which in its helplessness sounds highly improbable. Perhaps 
the first note in the upper voice of 89, 2, 2 should be changed to a minim and the 
second note in the following measure to a semibreve? 
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Even if the full and undoubted validity of the Franconian law in 
Palestrinian music is proved, this says but little of the essential fea- 
tures of dissonance treatment in this art — just as we can scarcely char- 
acterize the state of justice in a highly civilized co mm unity by proving 
that certain primitive notions of right, (be they ever so fundamental), 
are respected there. ! 

One of the foremost exactions of “Ars antiqua” was that all 
accented beats should be consonant. The unaccented beats had 
to get along with either consonance or dissonance, as it might chance. 
In contradistinction to this, Palestrina style subjects everything — 
even to the minutest item — to the rules. Here it was no longer suf- 
ficient merely to consign the dissonance to an obscure point; the laws 
of accentuation in themselves not yielding a sufficient guarantee of 
the intelligibility and clearness of the musical impression, much more 
was exacted with respect to the melody, rhythm, and harmony. 

The melodic requirement was, in brief, the passing dissonance!) In 
other words, the unaccented dissonance was to set in by degrees, 
and continue in conjunct movement in the same direction as the en- 
trance, (occasionally, though more rarely, it might return to the tone 
upon which it began . 1 

It seems to be the rule that the new means of musical expression 
generally exist, and have been in practical use for some time, before 
the arrival of what might be termed the decisive process of “ psycholo- 
gical precipitation ” . These expressional means appear mostly in the 
guise of secondary effects, (by-products), which are apt to be over- 
looked (or at least scarcely noticed), until suddenly the above-men- 
tioned crucial moment of precipitation brings them into the full light 
of day . 2 

Music after all is a process of the inner man. The physical pos- 
sibilities have probably been the same in all eras. Aboriginal people 
have perhaps perceived the same tonal combinations in natural sounds 
— the howling of the wind, the tinkle of falling drops of water — with 
which our own generation have recently been familiarized through 
the works of the composers of to-day. It is only the psychological 

1 The term, “retuming-note” will here be used for these forms of melodic move- 
ment. 

1 A typical example of this is the history of the chord of the 7th. 
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possibilities that vary, the capacity to hear intensively and connec- 
tively, and the increasing skill in mastering ever more complicated 
phenomena, the description of which constitutes the real history of 
music. The same tonal combinations may symbolize quite different 
things in different periods of time; not what is actually written on 
the paper, but what lies behind it, is the question. The manner of 
perception characterizing the people of any period is determining with 
respect to a correct historic estimation of its musical works. 

We meet with the passing dissonance, at any rate pro forma, in a 
very early stage of polyphonic music. As soon as note-against-note, 
Organum's rhythmic constructive principle, is abandoned for an oc- 
casional replacement by two notes against one, the passing dissonance 
arises quite automatically,- for conjunct melodic progression, (unques- 
tionably the most natural and the most usually employed) is extremely 
apt to produce dissonances of this order. It is therefore problematic 
whether, in a passage like the following from an “Ars antiqua” com- 
position, (the motet “Ave virgo regia” [Coussemaker 1. c. 48, 1, 1]), 
considered from within, the C is really a passing note: 
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The question is whether there are any reasons for assuming that 
this form of dissonance was thought especially gentle or mild, and 
was therefore preferred to others, or whether its use was based 
solely upon melodic motives. The truth is, probably, that all forms 
were equally esteemed at first — or, more correctly, all were 
equally unnoticed, being only the by-products of the collision between 
the independently-conducted individual parts, where the melodic rela- 
tions entirely absorbed the attention. When the feeling for tonal 
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combination developed after a time, there was a demand for clear 
harmonies upon the accented beats; but the unaccented also were 
gradually drawn into the vertical sphere of interest. The result was 
that, (with the exception of certain stereotyped ornamental forms), 
the passing-note was deemed the only worthy bearer of the unac- 
cented dissonance. The oldest instance, known to the author, of the 
mention of anything like the passing dissonance, is found in the tract 
“Compendium de discantu mensurabile” of Petrus dictus Palma ociosa, 
which reads: 

“Nota, quod quamvis in istis dissonantiis non debeamus diutius 
commorari, possumus tamen ascendere et descendere per eas breviter 
ad omnes alias species sive differentias discantus tarn perfectas et 
medias quam etiam imperfectas.” 1 

Perhaps the reference here does not concern veritable passing dis- 
sonances, — the omission of the word “gradatim” in connection with “as- 
cendere” and “descendere” is probably of little significance, though 
rendering the interpretation of the passage less certain. In a similar, 
at all events very early, passage there is also the same lack of certain- 
ty. This is found in a tract called “Ars nova”, a work by Philip de 
Vitry, (probably from a somewhat later part of the 14th century than 
the treatise by Petrus), and from which we quote: 2 “Et propter earum 
discordantiam ipsis non utimur in contrapuncto (note against note) sed 
bene eis utimur in cantu fractibile in minoribus notis, ut quando semi- 
brevis vel tempus in pluribus notis dividitur id est in tribus partibus; 
tunc una illarum tnum partium potest esse m specie discordanti.” 

The conjunct movement of the parts is not mentioned in this in- 
stance also, though in all probability it is implied. Not until the time 
of Tinctoris and Gafurius, the great 15th century theorists, was full 
light shed upon this subject. Tinctoris says: 

“Ordinatio autem cujuslibet discordantiae haec est, ut tarn ascend- 
endo quam descendendo semper post aliquam concordantiarum et 
proximarum collocetur, ut secunda post unisonum aut tertiam, quarta 
post tertiam aut quintam, septima post quintam, aut octavam, et sic de 


1 Consult Johannes Wolf: “Em Beitrag zur Diskantlehre des 14. Jahrhunderts”. 
S. I M. XV p. 518. 

2 C. S. Ill p 27. 
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aliis. Et hanc ipsam discordantiam, concordantia uno grado vel duobus 
tantum, quamvis hoc rarissime, distans ab ea immediate sequetur. 
Itaque si ab uno loco ascendatur vel descendatur per aliquam dis- 
cordantiam ad eundem continuo non est revertendum, nisi ipsa dis- 
cordantia adeo parva sit, ut vix exaudiatur” . x 

Tinctoris here enjoins that the dissonance must be approached by 
conjunct movement from the nearest consonance, and must be quitted 
by degrees or leaps of thirds, (in the latter case he was obviously think- 
ing of certain ornamental phrases, which will later be discussed). To 
be sure, nothing is said about quitting the dissonance in the same 
direction from which it is approached, but as the last part of the quota- 
tion especially concerns the returning-note, (compare this treatise 
p. 105), we may take it for granted that the first part of the quotation 
concerns the regular passing dissonance. 1 2 

Gafurius, whose view exactly coincides with that of Tinctoris — 
quite naturally, since it is the rules of the same musical practice that 
both formulate — gives his observations in this form: 

“Quae vero per syncopam et ipso rursus celeri transitu latet dis- 
cordantia admittitur in contrapuncto”. 3 

'We have here a clear explanation of the motives for passing dis- 
sonance, in conjunction with a statement of the contemporary relation 
towards the whole dissonance problem, viz: disonance signified some- 
thing vehement and violent: as it was unavoidable, the point at issue 
was to conceal and muffle it as far as possible. 

The methods of doing this were: 

1. To place dissonance only on unaccented beats. 

2. To allow dissonance only on comparatively small note- values. 4 

1 Joannes Tinctoris: Tractatus de musica edidit E. dc Coussemaker, Lille 1875, 
p. 378. 

8 It had already been remarked earlier in Tinctoris' work that dissonances of this 
kind could only be allowed upon unaccented beats. 

* Practica musicae. Liber III, cap. 4. 

* Prosdocimus de Beldemandis, Tractatus de contrapunctu (1412). C. S. Ill p. 197: 

Pnma ergo regula haec est, quod discordantie superius nominate nullo modo in 

contrapuncto usitande sunt Usitandum tamen m cantu fractibili, eo quod in ipso 

propter velocitatem vocum earum non sentinuntur dissonantie. Also Anonymus XI 
(C. S. Ill p. 363) attributes the use of the passing dissonance to the same motives: 
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3. To use dissonance only when introduced and continued in con- 
junct movement, or treated as suspension. 1 

4. To allow dissonance only when introduced in such a manner 
that the mutually dissonant voices do not simultaneously pro- 
ceed to the discord. (Dissonance in note-against-note is conse- 
quently prohibited). 

As the relation of Palestrina style to the first point has already 
been discussed, we may proceed to the second. 

The question now is: upon what note- values is dissonance allowed? 

It is interesting to turn here to the little historical sketch of dis- 
sonance treatment which Vicentino gives — though seen from a rather 
one-sided quantitative standpoint, it is still quite remarkable in a dis- 
cipline which, in his time, very rarely adopted the historical point of 
view: — “The reader may know that, from time to time, some progress 
is made in music, and that one may see composers, in works that are 
not modern, place free dissonance (passing dissonance) as semibreves 
against a longa”, (should probably be brevis), “and place the first upon 
the strong beat like consonance, and the second upon the weak beat 
like dissonance; later, however, feeling that this harshness lasted too 
long, they gave up this mode of composition, and in order not to of- 
fend the ear too severely, they substituted minims — the first consonant 
upon strong beats, and the second dissonant upon weak beats; and this 
arrangement also lasted for a time. In our own era we have given up 


“Notandum de dissonantiis quod dissonantie in omni cantu ab omni auctore prohibite 
sunt, et dan non debent nisi in cantu figurativo scilicet m minima vel semiminima 
aut fusa, quibus artis dissonantia minus percipitur seu percipi potest ratione parve 
more seu velocitatis in pronunciando ” 

1 Zarlino. Istitutioni (Opera I p. 240): Quando adunque tra molte Minime se ne 
ritrouasse alcuna, che non procedesse per grado; non sar& mai lecito, ch'ella sia 
dissonante, anzi l'una & altra de due figure, che faranno tal Grado, si debbono porre 
consonanti; Conciosia che se ben la Dissonanza e posta nella seconda minima nel 
mouimento di grado; tal mouimento & quel poco di uelocita, che si ntroua nel pro- 
ferir simili figure, non lasciano udir cosa ueruna, che dispiaccia. Ma non e gia cosi 
ne i Mouimenti di salto? percioche per tal separatione la Dissonanza si f& tanto 
manifesta, ch'apena si puo tolerare? com'k manifesto & tutti quelli, c'hanno giudicio 
di cotal cosa.” 
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the custom of employing the first minim consonant and the second 
dissonant, seeing that the minims are now too perceptible — and not 
alone these, but also the semiminims are heard too perceptibly if not 
correctly placed, which is the reason that it is customary with us to 
employ only semiminims and quavers as dissonances ”. 1 

Considered from a historical standpoint, this observation of Vicen- 
tino is a thoroughly reliable one. The “compositioni, che non sono 
moderne” to which he refers must presumably have been works from 
the Dunstable-Dufay period, where semibreves were occasionally used 
as dissonant passing notes: 

Dunstable: „Veni sancte spiritus" (Tr. I, 203, 3, 5). 



- na gra - ti - 


1 L'antica musica p. 32 v.: Lettore sappi che nella Musica si fh qualche 

acquisto, di tempo in tempo, et si uede, che nelle compositioni che non sono moderne; 
i compositori hanno composto le dissonanze sciolte, di semibreue m una longa: & 
hanno fatto la prima buona nella batuta; & la seconda cattiua nel leuare: & di poi 
per un tempo i posteri hanno sentito, ch'era troppo longa quella durezza, tal modo 
fu abandonato, e per manco discordo k gl'orecchi usomo le minime; la prima buona 
nel battere; et la seconda cattiua nel leuare e questo ordine ha durato un tempo. 
Hora in questi nostri tempi habbiamo lasciato T ordine di comporre le minime, una 
buona & l'altra cattiua? & si hit considerato, che la minima 6 parte che & questi nostri 
tempi si sente troppo, et non solamente quella, ma anchora la semiminima s'ode 
quando non e ben posta; si che usiamo nelle compositioni far solamente le semimi- 
nime, et crome cattiue — ” 
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Damett: Et in terra. Oldh. I, 22, 3,4. 



Dufay: »Agnus Dei* (Tr. I, 155, 5, -j~ 4). 
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In the meanwhile it cannot be doubted that the semibreves were 
here of the same duration as the minims during the last decades of 
the 15th century and in the greater part of the 16th century ecclesias- 
tical music. The minim is the shortest valued note that occurs in the 
compositions from which the above examples are cited. Crotchets 
were seldom used, and series of them only as rare exceptions, (not 
unlike quavers in the 16th century). 

When we consider the history of the dissonance from the stand- 
point of the duration of dissonance, it is necessary first of all to settle 
the question of the time unit, of “tempus” , in its changing significance 
in different eras. In the earliest mensural notation, “Ars antiqua”, the 
breve was the unit. In the trecento this was changed, and the semi- 
breve reckoned as the time unit. Towards the close of the 15th century 
the semibreve had to give place to the claims of the minim as the unit 
of time, which position it retained during the 16th century, so far as 
ecclesiastical music is concerned. In madrigals, on the other hand, 
crotchets were commonly used as time units. 1 The victory of the 

1 Refer to Georg Schunemann: “Geschichte des Dirigierens” p. 51. 
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crotchet was confirmed by the beginning of the 17th century, and to- 
day it is still the most commonly employed unit. 

We thus see that the notation with respect to rhythm meant very 
different things in different periods. If therefore we wish to compare 
the duration of dissonances which do not proceed from the same pe- 
riod, it will be necessary to reduce them first to a common denomin- 
ator, to establish their relation (the rapidity of execution) towards a 
fixed time unit. This is rather difficult under the circumstances, partly 
because the conception of tempo in the various periods is not sharply 
defined, and partly because different conceptions may be comprised 
under the same notation, even in the same period. We have experi- 
ence upon this point in the practice of our own time. If we open one of 
the Protestant hymn-books now in use, for instance, we find that a 
melody may be written here in half-notes, while in another collection 
its notation may be in crotchets. Certainly we would not therefore 
play one transcription twice as fast as the other, but would determine 
the rate of execution by the musical context. 

Compositions from the 16th century are often encountered in which 
the semibreve is the unit, while in others, (the majority from this cen- 
tury), the unit is the minim. And finally, as has been remarked earlier, 
the madrigal most frequently uses the crotchet analogously with the 
minim in sacred music. 

In Palestrina style the minim is decidedly the standard unit of time, 
though there is no doubt that in certain situations, (for instance where 
3 semibreves occur in each measure), these should be of the same 
time value as the 3 or 4 minims to the measure in other compositions. 

Consequently the unit in this case is the semibreve. In the mass, 
“L'homme arme" (P. XII, 92, 1, + 3), in the following passage there 
cannot possibly be any doubt that we would give the composition 
twice as slow a tempo as intended, if the same duration is given to 
the minims here as is usually allowed in compositions with 4 minims 
to the measure, and which employs the allabreve sign: 
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We see this plainest in the dissonance treatment. To illustrate this 
point, it is necessary to touch here upon some subjects which will later 
be treated in detail. It must be noted, that in 15th and 16th century 
music it happens not infrequently in triple (for ex. 3 /i) time that, short- 
ly before the concluding phrases, we find three measures of 2 /i time 
inserted, instead of two 3 /i measures. This occurs also in the above- 
cited examples, written in the black mensural notation, (the so-called 
hemiolae)-, for the dissonance which falls upon the first beat, (a breach 
of the Franconian law!) plainly shows that the placing of the bar-line 
between the 2nd and 3rd measures is quite without raison d'etre . If 
we remove this disturbing line, and divide the long measure formed 
by this elimination into 3 bars of 2 /i time, we shall observe that the 
2nd minim in the second of these measures of the upper voice dis- 
sonates with the 1st tenor. Such a treatment of minims, however, is a 
breach of the most elementary laws of Palestrina's style. When used 
with crotchets, on the contrary, it constitutes, under exactly these ac- 
cessory circumstances, one of the favourite and best established ef- 
fects of this style. 1 So it is unquestionable that the unit here is the 
semibreve, and that this passage, giving the minims “integer valor 
notarum”, should be written thus: 

1 Refer to page 120. 
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A very interesting instance of semibreve time is furthermore to be 
found in the second volume of Palestrina's 4-part Lamentations, which 
was scored by Haberl from Palestrina’s autograph composition, (Codex 
59 in the Lateran archives), and is published in Vol. XXV. of the com- 
plete Collection. 

That in which the interest centres is not immediately apparent in 
Haberl's edition, but is plainly evident if we correct this to conform 
with the informations which Casimin gives in his meritorious work, 
“II codice 59” already mentioned. In this book Casimiri again brought 
to light the valuable manuscript, which seems to have disappeared for 
a number of years, and has substantiated numerous divergences be- 
tween the original and Haberl's edition. 

He remarks that the passage P. XXV, 54, 3, + 2 is not written, as 
Haberl gives it, with two semibreves, (C and D), but with one breve 
in the next to the upper voice, and should therefore appear: 
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So we find here two passing dissonances in the second measure 
upon the third minim, which would be absurd in Palestrina style, if we 
conceive the passage as being executed with the minim as the unit. 

If, on the contrary, we adopt the semibreve as the bearer of the 
“integer valor notarum”, there is nothing striking in the passage 
quoted,* for in that case the minims are to be considered the equi- 
valents of crotchets, and when 2 crotchets succeed an accented minim, 
(all 3 notes, as here, descending in conjunct movement), and with the 
minim as the unit, it is quite in order that the first of these crotchets 
is dissonant, (compare p. 125). 

This, in connection with the circumstance that the passage quoted 
employs no notes of smaller value than the minim while the move- 
ment is essentially one of semibreves, gives added force to the as- 
sumption that the latter functions as the unit. 1 

If it is thus established that in Palestrina style the minim represents 
the longest duration of the passing-dissonance, it seems odd that Vi- 
centino should declare at the time when Palestrina had just published 
his first works, that minim dissonance was antiquated: “usiamo nelle 
conpositioni far solamente le semiminime et crome cattiue”. It did not 
agree with practice, at any rate; and other contemporary theorists, 
with Zarlino as their leader, held a different opinion. 

Zarlino's view is expressed briefly in the form which Tigrini gives 
in his “Compendio della musica”, (a successful attempt to popularize 
“L’istitutioni harmoniche”): “.... quando la Dissonanza sera posta 
nel mouimento congiunto nella seconda parte della Battuta, nella 
seconda Minima non apportera disgusto alcuno all'orechie.” 2 

In this the minim is accorded the right to dissonate upon the un- 
accented beat. By the “mouimento congiunto” he quite certainly means 


1 An interesting parallel to the case just mentioned is found m the madrigal, 
“Veramente in amore” (P. XXVIII, 81, 3, + 3). In this place, the first crotchet after 
the accented minim dissonates under the same circumstances as in the Lamentation; 
but here the time is 4/4, so the dissonant crotchet really represents a minim's value, 
and is therefore a breach of style. In the meantime the melodic and rhythmic char- 
acter of the whole piece is such that there is a probability that it has been conceived 
and executed in minim time. A dissonance, like this arising out of imitation, might 
certainly be accounted for with earlier composers, but scarcely in the case of Pales- 
trina. 

2 II Compendio della Musica. 1588, p. 32. 
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conjunct movement as well in the approach as in quitting the disson- 
ance, of which relation Zarlino says: “ma debbono procedere uerso il 
graue, 6 uerso l'acuto per molti gradi continuati senz' alcun salto” . 
This represents essentially what the theorists of the 16th century, (and, 
for that matter, of the immediately succeeding centuries) have to say 
upon the subject of dissonance treatment. Still, a few additional ob- 
servations should be made. 

When Zarlmo and other theorists of this period speak of minims, 
they always say the same thing, viz: that against 1 semibreve may be 
placed 2 minims, the second of which may dissonate. The only rhyth- 
mic possibility mentioned is that the dissonant minim can be intro- 
duced after a preceding consonant note of the same value, — all other 
contingencies were left out of consideration. 

The same is the case with Fux's treatment of the question and the 
representations of the newer text-books based upon the Gradus ad 
Parnassum. 

The result is that, having faithfully followed in the text-books' 
well defined pathway, and having finally reached freer fields, we real- 
ly encounter here some possibilities that the previously given rules 
do not cover. 

For example, we know from the exercise of the 2nd species that the 
dissonant minim must succeed an immediately preceding consonant 
ditto. Is it not perhaps possible that the last of these minims also can 
dissonate when the first note is not sounded, but tied over from the 
preceding measure, (and is thus a part of a larger note value)? This 
case belongs neither to the 2nd species (strict minim movement) or 
to the 4th species (strict syncopation), but is a result of a mixture of 
the two, and must therefore correctly be classified under the 5th 
species. But to my knowledge neither Fux, Bellermann, nor any later 
writer treats this relation, either in the rules of this species or else- 
where. Also its occurrence in musical examples, which are often more 
eloquent than the accompanying text, is rare. 1 2 


1 Llshtutioni Harmomche (1589) p 240. 

s Only one single example is found in Fux, (Gradus 1742, Tab. XXXIV, Fig. 10). 
Compare also Bellermann: “Der Contrapunkt” , 4. edition 1901, p. 190, the Ionian 
example lowest on the page. 
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It has full validity, however, in practice. I quote from Palestrina's 
motet, “Congratulamini” (P. V, 75, 4, + 3): 



al - tis - * si - mo 


In this instance the value of a dotted semibreve precedes the dis- 
sonant minim. It makes no difference, of course, if the semibreve be- 
gins on 1 of the measure, as in the following example: P. V, 69, 1, 3. 
Motet: Salvator mundi, 
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Sal - va - tor mun - dx 


nor if the preceding semibreve is not dotted: 
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P. XI, 34, -p 2. Missa Inviolata. 



On the other hand, a note-value less than a minim may not im- 
mediately precede a dissonant minim xn Palestrina style. 

The movement itself may occur, but always in consonant minims 
only; for instance; 

P.V, 84, 3, 1. Motet: Quam pulchri sunt. 



Ultimately it must be remarked with respect to dissonant minims 
that they are encountered most frequently descending, — not so often 
as a link in progressions in the opposite direction. 1 

With crotchets we enter a field of great interest. The shorter dura- 
tion of this note may well render a freer treatment possible — and does 
to a certain extent, — the circumstances under which this freer treat- 

1 Most likely because they are more striking in ascending progression. Compare 
Leading Principle No. 3. 
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ment occurs forming the most enigmatical and attractive element of 
this matter. 

Ordinarily it is said that of four crotchets placed in scale-like pro- 
gression against a semibreve, the first and third must be concords, 
while the other two unaccented crotchets may be dissonant. 1 

In this way Fux explains this relation, though he adds that once 
in a while the third crotchet may be a discord, but (be it noted) only 
when the second and fourth notes are consonant, and the dissonant 
tone fills out the interval of a third. (The meaning of this is probably 
that the dissonance, [presuming a shifting of the accent], would be 
correctly treated in this way, which would not be the case if another 
dissonance either preceded or succeeded it). 

To this rule both Bellermann 2 and Haller 3 subscribe, the latter, 
however, without mentioning the requirement with regard to the flank- 
ing concords. Franz Nekes, in his reviews of Haller's “Kompositions- 
lehre” , was the first to maintain in convincing manner that the rule of 
Fux was by no means the guiding one in Palestrina's time. The third 
of the 4 crotchets, it is true, may be also used here as a discord, but 
under quite other conditions. If we examine, for instance, a case like 
the following, 

P.V, 107, 2, 2. Motet: Veni sponsa Christi. 



1 Zarlino: “Opere” I p. 239: “Quando poi si uorr& porre nel Contrapunto quattro 
Semimmime equiualenti a tal Semibreue, allora si osseruer& che quelle Semiminime, 
che cascherano sopra'll battere, & sopra il leuare della Battuta siano consouaati. 
Per il che sara di bisogno, che tali siano la Puma & la Terza semmunima; l'altre poi 
(com'e la Seconda & la Quarta) non e necessario, che siano in tal numero; ancora 
che quando occorresse, che si ponessero consonanti tomerebbe meglio. w 
a “Der Contrapunkt” , 4. edition, Berlin 1901, p. 161. 

* “Kompositionslehre” , Regensburg 1891, p 44. 
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we shall notice that the note upon the second as well as the third 
crotchet of the second bar stands in dissonant relation to both of the 
lower voices. As this is not any rare exception, but on the contrary 
quite a typical mode of expression, it may be taken for granted that 
the exaction of concords on each side of the discord is not historically 
founded. 

What, then, are the rules, if Fux's statements do not agree with the 
facts? 

Nekes gives his opinion on the subject as follows: 1 

“Von vier stufenweise abwartsgehenden Viertelnoten, deren erstes 
Paar auf dem Aufschlag des geraden Taktes steht, darf die dritte in 
folgender Weise als durchgehende Dissonanz gesetzt werden: 

t ifetsH iSg 


Wie wir sehen, bereitet die eine Stimme eine Dissonanz vor, und zu 
der Vorbereitungsnote bildet die dritle Note der anderen Stimme ei- 
nen Sekunden- Oder Septimendurchgang. Es sei ausdrucklich bemerkt, 
dass in unserem Falle das zweite Viertel nicht notwendig konsonieren 

mus Abweichungen von der obigen Regel finden sich selten und 

diirfen dem Schuler des Kontrapunktes zur Nachahmung nicht empfoh- 
len werden.” 

According to this the standard should, consequently, be that the 
dissonance upon the relatively unaccented third crotchet can only be 
employed when all four crotchets move in scale-like descending pro- 
gression, and moreover one of the other voices forms a syncopated 
dissonance with the latter. To Nekes’ (1. c.) exceptions, 2 the following 
examples are added: 


* Gregorius-Blatt 1892. 

’ P. X, 118, 1, + 2. P. XVII, 67, 3, 4; 73, 2, + 3. P. XV, 21, 3, + 3: 84, 1, 3 f 88, 3, 4: 
103, 2, 3; 103, 2, + 2. 
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a) P. XII, 59, 2, 3. Missa brevis. 



San - - - - ctus, 

b) P. XIV, 34, 2, + 1. Missa: Panis quem ego dabo. 



ri - e e - lei - son 


c) P. XV, 109, 3, — [— 2. Missa: Dilexi quoniam. 



tol - hs pec - - ca - ta 


* 
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d) P. XIX, 84, 3, 1. Missa: O virgo simul et mater. 



e) P. XX, 114, 2, + 2. Missa: Alma Redemptoris. 



Cum san 


cto Spi 


n 


tu 
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f) P. XXIII, 71, 3, + 4 1 ). Missa: 0 sacrum convivium. 



Nekes considers suspension the essential condition for the em- 
ployment of dissonance upon the 3rd crotchet. In reality it represents 
quite a constant proportion, (more than 99 out of a hundred cases 
where Palestrina employs this form of dissonance being in conjunction 
with suspension). Of the examples given by Nekes, P. X, 118, 1, + 2 
and P. XVII, 67, 3, 4, and of the ones cited here, b, c, and e might 
reasonably be reckoned as suspensions, latent even if undeveloped, 
and at any rate consolidating the situation. The possibility of lengthen- 
ing the stationary note, (meaning the note with which the third crot- 
chet dissonates, and which at all events is retained during the 3rd and 
4th crotchets), exists theoretically, for the stationary note is followed 
here by its second below, and in case of syncopation would be correct- 
ly resolved. 2 (Refer to page 227). 

This is not applicable to P. XV, 84, 1,3 and 103, 2, 3 and + 2 quoted 
by Nekes, where the stationary note after the collision makes a leap of 
a fourth upward, nor to the instance in P. XVII, 73, 2, + 3, where 
the stationary note in the upper voice (after a rest) is followed by its 
fourth below. Neither does it apply to the quotations a and d, where 
the syncopation would give poor suspensions, (a fourth in the lower 

’ See also P. XXVI, 102 (d.). P. XXVII, 206, 2, + 3 (d) P. XXXI, 60, 3, 1 (d.). 
P. XXXIII, 3, 3, 4 (d.). 

a The difficulty about accepting Nekes hypothesis with respect to the constituent 
significance of suspension is the circumstance that very often 2 stationary notes 
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voice, and a second which resolves into the unison), nor to the ex- 
ample f, where the stationary note (already being a syncope) does not 
admit of a further postponement of its resolution. 

However, there is, m this connection, a certain factor which is even 
more constant than that of suspension. If we go through the examples 
given here, we shall observe that the dissonant crotchets in every 
instance, (also m those given by Nekes, which are not printed in notes 
here for want of space), are introduced as parts of a figure written 
thus: 

Q ,J P 


After a descending progression of 4 notes, the voice moves up a 
second. As it is a universally acknowledged rule that whatever is 
common to different variants of one and the same form is regarded as 
the essential feature of the form, in which the psychological founda- 
tion is to be found, it is likely that the way to the inner causes of the 
phenomenon leads not so much through suspension, as through the 
just mentioned melodic phrase. 

The thread is hard to find, however, and we must seek assistance 
where it may presumably best be found. It is quite natural to turn to 

occur coincidentally one of which only is syncopated. The following example shows 
a very common and altogether quite legitimate phrase m Palestrina style: 



As we see, the note B in the tenor is dissonant in relation to A in the upper and 
F in the lower voice, while only the note in the upper voice remains stationary and 
forms the syncopation. But a rule which suffers such frequent transgression rests upon 
rather a weak foundation. 
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the theorists of Palestrina style, and hear their opinions on this sub- 
ject. 

As always when we desire an explanation concerning 16th century 
musical conceptions, it is Zarlino to whom we look first of all. In this 
instance, however, we shall be disappointed: for while he treats crot- 
chet dissonance rather exhaustively, he does not mention the special 
instances where the third crotchet is dissonant. In reality he says no 
more than Vicentino, who expresses himself less circumstantially in 
these words: 

“ — si che usiamo nelle compositioni far solamente le semiminime, 
et crome cattiue, (facendo pero) la 1. buona, e la 2. cattiua, e la 3. 
buona, e la 4, cattiua, battendo a ragione di quattro semiminime per 
battuta, che Ie buone saranno nel battere, & nel leuare, seguendo quat- 
tro semiminime, uno doppo 1'altra; et quando sono due, apresso una 
semibreue sincopata, ouero una minima, & che discendino: la seconda 
deue esser buona & non la prima; & per il contrario quando saranno 
ascendenti la prima sara buona, & la seconda cattiua.” 1 

Briefly, this signifies that when 4 crotchets (of which the first is 
accented) immediately succeed each other, the rule already quoted 
from “l'lstitutioni” holds good. If, on the contrary, 2 crotchets succeed 
a preceding minim, whether tied over from the preceding measure or 
not, the first of these crotchets can, (“deue” is not to be taken too 
categorically, as is practically evident), be dissonant in conjunct des- 
cending movement; but if the progression ascends, only the second 
crotchet may eventually be dissonant, thus: 


but never 



To these rulings of Vicentino and Zarlino, Artusi adds: 


1 1. c. p. 32 v. 
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“Sogliono questi practici fare che per grado due semiminime siano 
dissonanti & fa molto buono effetto”, 1 


as 




m 




and Tigrini remarks: 

“Sogliono ancora i Musici quando vogliono venire a qualche caden- 
za col mezo di quattro semiminime, porle in questo mode, cioe, che la 
Terza semimimma sia dissonante,” 2 (adding an example similar to 
Artusi's). 3 

Thus we get but little information from these observations, merely 
that phrases of this kind were commonly used, and that Artusi looked 
upon the occurrence of the two adjacent dissonances as the noticeable 
feature of the relation. Tigrini furthermore gives the interesting in- 
formation that this form of treatment of dissonant crotchets is em- 
ployed principally in concluding phrases. 

The Danish musical theorist, Hans Mikkelsen Ravn (Corvinus) 4 
seems rather to agree with Artusi: “Ex Semiminimis hunc in modum 
progredienlibus prima et ultima plerumq; consonent.” (The musical 
illustrations added agree exactly with Artusi’s, but more probably are 
taken from the treatise “Compositionsregeln Herrn M. Johan Peterssen 
Sweling”, in which the same examples are accompanied by the fol- 
lowing remark: “Also mag mann die 2 mitlelsten Semiminimen beyde 
bos machen, aber die ersle und letzte muss gut seyn.” c Probably the 

1 l. c. p. 56. ~ 

5 1. c. p. 33. 

8 Consult Adriano Banchieri: AHri documenti musicali. In Venetia. Apresso Gia- 
como Vincenti. M. D. C. XIII p. 103, This passage from Banchieri is, for the rest, cited 
in Zacconi's “Prattica di musica” (Vol. II. 1622, p. 229). 

4 “Heptachordum danicum” (Copenhagen 1646), p. 152. Hans Mikkelsen Ravn, 
(head master of the grammar school in Slagelse, Denmark, 1640 — 52, died while 
rector of Orslev* in 1663), a clever man, endowed with a marked sense of order and 
a practical grasp of things, yet lacking independence— like the majority of .the musical 
theorists of his time. Compare with Angul Hammench: Musikken ved Christian den 
Fjerdes Hof (Copenhagen 1892), p. 144. 

8 Refer to J. P. Sweelinck Werken. Deel X (Leipzig, 1901), p. 27. Sweelinck (1562 — 
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roots of this formulation, which apparently rests upon rather super- 
ficial reasons, are to be found as far back as Pietro Aron's “Toscanello 
inmusica”, 1523; the relation between consonance and dissonance was 
determined here in the queer manner, that the first and last of the 4 
notes into which a breve or semibreve could be resolved should be 
concords, while the intermediate notes might be discords. 1 The quota- 
tions given up to this point have really not thrown much light upon 
the subject, except m establishing the fact that the theorists seem to 
have agreed that the third (accented) crotchet could occasionally be 
employed as a dissonance in cadences; but otherwise they have not 
devoted much thought to the rules governing the conditions of this 
relation. 

It is here that Cerone's quick eye for details is again manifest. He 
writes in his “Melopeo” (p. 650): 

“Solamente quando el canto abaxa con quatro Semiminimas de 
grado, con las quales va a formar Clausula, se suele hazer que la 
primera y quarta sean Consonantes, y la segunda y tercera Dissonan- 

tes Aduertiendo que en semejante occasion es necessario que 

las dichas Semiminimas abaxen gradatim; de mas desto, conuiene que 
despues de la postrera figura de Semiminima, la primera que sigue 
suba, segun podemos ver en estos exemples; de otra manera el dicho 
passo no se concede”: 



1621) was the pupil of Zarlino, his “Compositionsregeln” consist mostly of a direct 
translation of “L'istitutioni” , with a few additional excerpts from other theoretical 
works. 

1 Toscanello (Venice, 1562), p. 16: “Et avertisci a i diminuiti, che sempre la pnma 
nota et ultima in uno discorso dimmuito, vuole esser concordante, et i mezzi diversi 
alquanto con dissonanze come il discorso naturale comporta, nel qual per la velocita, 
che in se hanno le voci diminuite, essendo in essa alcune dissonanze, non sono in- 
commode all'udito del cantore. Et questo e il modo et ordine al presente osservato, 
come esaminando i canti de i modemi, potrai facilmente il tutto intendere.” 

Compare R. M. p. 351. 
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This is all that can be said, from a practical standpoint, on the sub- 
ject: descending conjunct movement of all 4 crotchets, after which the 
last crotchet moves up a degree. On the other hand, Cerone seems 
not to hold the syncopated dissonance to be an integral part of the 
whole. Like Tigrini, he merely says that the said dissonance form with 
crotchets is only employed in cadences; the first of his examples shows 
plainly enough that he was not thinking expressly of suspension alone 
as a means of conclusion. As will be evident, all that Cerone writes 
agrees exactly with the observations regarding the practice of Pales- 
trina previously given in this treatise. However, the problem is nit 
yet solved, but enters its most interesting phase just at this point. The 
question now is: why can the dissonance on the 3rd crotchet, (which 
we will term in the future the relatively accented passing dissonance), 
only be used in connection with these stereotyped melodic figures? 
The purely musico-technical side of the problem is hereby transformed 
into a musico-psychologic one: the question as to how these phrases 
were understood by the listener, so that their employment was ac- 
ceptable, while in other — seemingly similar — cases it was considered 
unsuitable. 

Why could not Palestrina write like this, for instance? 

P. XXII, 50, 3, 5. Missa: Hodie Christus natus est. 
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And why is it that any one who is conversant with the spirit of the 
Palestrina style, and who to a certain degree has made the ancient 
mode of listening his own, is immediately aware that something is 
not quite right here? This feeling is justified by a closer examination 
of the place, for the crotchet E, (the 4th note in the bass, 2nd measure, 
which follows the relatively accented passing dissonance), moves 
further down to D, instead of going up to F. To modern ears, so little 
sensitive towards dissonance, such a progression sounds quite probab- 
le, even if we adjust our manner of hearing to the stricter, older 
fashion; but in Palestrina's time these dissonances seemed unduly 
harsh. It is not surprising therefore that a comparison with the original 
edition, from 1601, reveals that this place is the result of a misprint, 
and that according to this edition it should be written: 



And we have just as little reason to wonder at the instance P. XV f 
21, 3, + 3, which Franz Nekes knew and took quite seriously, (con- 
sidering it illustrative of the motto: “One swallow does not make a 
summer”), as it also is due to a misinterpretation on the part of Haberl, 
who renders it in the complete edition as: 


Knud Jeppesen 


9 
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The time here is 8 /i> therefore the minims must be understood as 
being equivalent to crotchets in normal time, (p. 112), which makes the 
last crotchet after the relatively accented passing dissonance continue 
downwards, (like the former example), instead of moving upwards. 
According to the edition of 1596, the next to the upper voice should be 
corrected as follows: 
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in which form the relatively accented passing dissonance is replaced 
by a consonance. The last two examples are the only instances, to my 
knowledge, in Palestrina’s authentic works, which conflict with the 
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requirement of moving upwards after the 4th crotchet, and both are 
due to faulty renderings in the later editions. 1 

The rule seems valid to an unusual extent. The problem of the un- 
derlying motives herewith becomes acute — yet how solve this ques- 
tion? 

When we encounter a similar difficulty of linguistic-psychologic 
nature, it generally repays the trouble to delve into history and, seek- 
ing here anterior forms of the linguistic feature in which we are espe- 
cially interested, to work our way through its genetic course into the 
centre of vitality. The result here, however, is rather negative. 

If we go back as far as the earliest time in which the phrase ap- 
pears in its classic form, we shall notice that freer, co-ordinate forms 
are encountered simultaneously with other strictly treated ones; these 
at that time were considered equally legitimate, though later it was 
deemed expedient to root out the freer forms entirely. Here there is 
no question of a gradual development, — the different forms existed 
simultaneously in the notation of the period, and only gradually have 
the conditions underlying the sole recognition of the classical form 
evolved. We meet with the earliest examples of “correctly” treated 
relatively accented passing dissonance in works of the composers of 
the so-called Second Netherland School; for instance in Okeghem, 
(d. 1495): 


1 The phrase P. XXVII, 187, 3, 2 (d), which has a certain resemblance to an ir- 
regularly treated rel. acc. passing dissonance, makes such a doubtful impression in 
every way that I venture, (without having had an opportunity to check the accuracy 
of my conviction more closely), to declare a priori that this also is a misinterpretation 
in the later edition The rather similar case P. XXI, 14, 2, 1 is due, according to 
comparison with the 1601 edition, to a misunderstanding on the part of Haberl. The 
error lies m the upper voice, and should be corrected by changing the 2nd note m 
measure 1, 4- 1 to a dotted minim, which is followed by the crotchet D. In measure 
2, 1 the first note should be eliminated, and the 6th crotchet replaced by a minim. 
Finally we have the very irregular case; P. XIV, 82, 2, + 4, which agrees at all 
events with the 1590 ed. of the 5th volume of masses. Yet it is pretty certain that the 
question here is of a misprint in the original edition, the second note in Tenor II. 
being probably B flat, and not G. Likewise the rel. acc. passing dissonance (in crot- 
chets), P. XVIII, 111, 1, 1, is a misprint; this place, according to the ong. ed (1599), 
should be changed so that the 2nd crotchet in Cantus II. is omitted, and the next 
to the last crotchet in the measure is replaced by a minim of the same pitch. 


9 * 
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Okeghem: Je ne pas jeulx. Atnbr. V, 14, 3, + 3*). 



Similar instances are Obr. I, 35, 2, + 1. Obr. II, 5, 2, +2; 64, 1, 
+ 1; 71, 2, + 1} 79, 4, 3; 81, 3, 1; 121, 2, 2; 143, 1, 1; 143, 1, + 1; 144, 2, 
+ 2; 153, 4, + 1; 154, 3, 1; 154, 4, 2; 162, 2, 3. Obr. Ill, 21, 3, 3; 80, 1, 
+ 2; 174, 3, + 1. Obr. IV, 231, 3, 1 etc. 

From Heinrich Isaac. Is. I, 13, 5, 3; 83, 4, + 2; 152, 1, 4; 193, 1. 2. 
Is. II, 10, 1, + 2 etc. 

Josquin des Pres, Ambr. V, 101, 2, 1; 108, 3, + 1; 130, 2, 2 etc. 

However, as just mentioned, we find that synchronously with forms 
correctly constructed according to Palestrina's standard, there were 
other forms which a later period would not tolerate. For instance, 
there was nothing objectionable, according to the opinion of the 
Netherland School, in allowing the 4th crotchet succeeding the rel. 
acc. passing dissonance to continue the descent in conjunct movement: 

Is. I, 105, 1, 2. Alleluia f Magnus Dominus. 
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Refer also to the following: 


1 This example must be understood as being counted in semibreves. 
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Obr. I f l r l r -r 2; 8, 1, 1. Obr. Ill, 12, 2, 4 2; 160, 2, 2; 186, 4, 3; 214, 
1, 1* Obr. IV, 101, 4, 4 1; 119, 4, 4 1; 121, 4, + 3. Obr. V, 2, 1, 
+ 2; 62, 2, + 2 etc. Is. I, 11, 1, 4; 105, 3, + 3; 213, 1, 4 1; 230, 3, 1. 
Is. II, 5, 3, 4- 1; 9, 5, 4 3; 10, 1, 4? 33, 3, 2 ; 33, 4, + 2; 47, 2, 2; 124, 
3, 4 4 etc. 

Compare furthermore: Ambr. V, 168, 2, 4 2 and 178, 1, 1 (Bramel), 
as well as Josquin des Pres, Missa Thomme arme sexti toni. Et resur- 
rexit, bar 16. 

This movement may also ascend: 

Obr. I, 29, 4, -f- 1. Missa: Je ne demande. (Compare Josquin des Pr6s. Missa: Una 
musque de Biscaya. Pieni, bar 50.) 



The Oxford History of Music. Vol. II, p. 351, 2,4 2. Robert Whyte (ca. 1540—1574) 
Anthem: O prayse God in his holiness*). 
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1 This composion belongs to a comparatively late period. In Italy the younger 
generation of that time had long ago abandoned the archaic form of the rel. acc. 
passing dissonance. In England and also in Germany, such phrases were by no means 
rare, (e. g. the song by David Koler. Ambr. V, 366, 3, 2 — 3), in the period from 
1550 — 70; but in these countries, at this era, musical thought found expression mostly 
in a rather rude, old-fashioned form, and was freed but slowly from the unpolished 
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Consult also Obr. I, 35, 3, 3; 182, 2, + 2. Obr. II, 70, 3, + 2; 81, 4, 1. 
Obr. IV, 36, 2, + 2; 90, 3, 1. Is. I, 47, 1, 3. Is. II, 25, 3, 4; 67, 1, + 1; 75, 
6, + 4; 97, 3, 4; 102, 1, + 1; 102, 4, + 5; 103, 3, + 1; 119, 1, + 4; 120, 
4, 2; 120, 5, 5; 120, 5, + 1; 120, 6, 5 etc. Josqum des Pres, Missa: Una 
musque de Biscaya, Benedictus (5th measure from the end), and Missa: 
Da pacem, Credo, bar 19. 

It has previously been mentioned (p. 125) that when two crotchets 
in descending conjunct movement succeed an accented minim, the 
first crotchet may be dissonant in Palestrina style. 1 In older music this 
frequently occurs, also when the movement is of an ascending charac- 
ter: 


Josquin des Prts: Missa: Malheur me bat. Gloria, bar 76. (Compare also Obr. III. 
10, 3, 3 and Pierre de la Rue; Gauda cara. Maldeghem: Trfesor musical. 1882, 11, 1, 1. 
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See also Ambr. V, 15, 1, + 2; 16, 2, 1 (Okeghem). Obr. I, 13, 1, 1; 
13, 2, 1; 24, 2, 1; 32, 1, + 3; 37, 2, 1; 51, 1, + 1: 73, 4, + 2; 89, 2, 2; 
90, 1, + 2; 111, 4, + 1; 112, 4, 2; 154, 4, 1; 194, 4, 1. Obr. Ill, 13, 3, 3; 
72, 3, + 1; 80, 2, + 1; 106, 2, 2; 155, 3, + 2; 163, 2, 1; 228, 3, + 1 etc. 
Is. I, 132, 4, 2; 156, 2, 2; 159, 4, + 3; 165, 1, + 3; 180, 5, + 4; 245, 1, 1. 
Is. II, 5, 2, 2; 6, 4, 2; 29, 1, + 1; 96, 3, 3; 117, 6, 5. Is. Ill, 27, 5, 5; 38, 2, 2; 
72, 1, + lj 104, 2, 3; 124, 5, + 3; 173, 4, 3; 204, 2, + 1. Josquin des Pres, 
Missa: Una musque de Biscaya, Christe, bar 2. Missa super: Lami 
Baudichon, Agnus II, bar 15; Missa: Malheur me bat, Gloria, bar 14; 

usages of the Second Netherland School. To these antiquated usages may be at- 
tributed many of the styliform phrases which are frequently, though incorrectly, 
considered national characteristics. 

1 An isolated instance of an ascending dissonance of this order may be observed 
in P. XXXI, 168, 2, + 2 — an exception which only seems to prove the rule. 
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Missa: Didadi, Kyrie I, bar 2; Missa: Ad fugam, Christe, bar 30; Re- 
quiem Sec. pars, bar 6; Fuit homo, bar 68, etc. 

On the whole great uncertainty prevailed with regard to this rela- 
tion throughout the era of the Second Netherland School. That the 
Italians had not been able to put an end to this arbitrariness in a short 
time is obvious, for instance, from the following phrases in composi- 
tions by Costanzo Festa, (d. 1545), the greatest of Palestrina's Italian 
predecessors: 

Regem archangelorum. Torchi : L’arte musicale in Italia. I, 50,2, 2. 



Missa: Amis des que. Christe, (in the Papal archives). 
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However, Palestrina, in contrast to his predecessors, conformed 
most strictly to the rules. Now the problem is to account clearly for 
the cause of these rules. 

The form of dissonance treatment in Palestrina which most nearly 
resembles the relatively accented passing dissonance, is the figure 
already mentioned — the accented minim succeeded by 2 crotchets (in 
descending conjunct movement), of which the first is dissonant. The 
similarity of these forms is immediately apparent, both having the dis- 
sonance upon the 3rd crotchet, both introducing the dissonance by 
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degrees from above, and then moving down to the second. It is not 
until the note which succeeds the dissonance is considered with re- 
gard to its further progression, that the dissimilarities become evident . 1 
While this note, as already stated, must necessarily move upwards by 
degrees on account of the relatively accented passing dissonance, the 
corresponding note of the analogous form has greater freedom of 
movement. It may, and often does, move upward by steps. 


P. V, 3, 2,4. Motet: Dies sanctilicatus. 
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But just as often it may move downward in conjunct movement: 


1 It is curious that the English composer and theorist, Thomas Morley (1557 — 1603), 
denounces this form of dissonance treatment, (which was practised by the masters 
of the “purest” Palestrina style), in his work: “A Plame and Easie Introduction to 
Practicall Musicke” 1771 [1597] p. 91* “.... it is impossible to ascend and descend 
in continual deduction, without a discord: but the less offence you give in the 
discord, the better it is? and the shorter while you stay upon the discord, the lesse 
offence you give. Therefore, if you had set a dott after the minime, and made your 
two crotchets, two quavers, it had been better”. Though Moiley expresses unmistak- 
able purist tendencies, he is by no means over-sensitive with respect to the dis- 
sonance; moreover he is not very consistent, using the above phrases, that he had 
condemned, in the practical examples in his book, (e. g. p. 105). 
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P. XII, 1 14, 2, 3. Missa: Replealur os tneum Iaude. 
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P. XXVII, 28, 3, + 2. Magnificat sexti toni. 
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Also it is possible to leap upward the interval of a fifth under these 
circumstances: 

P. XVI, 22, 2, -)- 1. Missa : Sanctorum meritis. 



and even up to the octave in rare instances: 
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P. XXIII, 127, Missa. Veni Creator Spiritus. (Also P. XXX, 142, 3, 2 [d.]). 
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The reason why the further progress of the last of the four crot- 
chets in connection with the rel. acc. passing dissonance is based upon 
this sole condition, may therefore be found in the fact that 2 crotchets, 
(and not a minim) precede the dissonance. If now we seek the inner 
causes of this, trying to find its psychological reason, the best pro- 
cedure would be to choose for the first examination the iorm with a 
preceding minim , — this being the simplest and most usual of the two 
forms. The placing of the dissonance depends mainly upon the percep- 
tion of the time unit. 

Just as truly as the following would not be written in Palestrina 
style, 

so also it may not (unconditionally) be used thus: 
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Nor is this form allowed: 
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while strangely enough 
the following is legiti- 
mate: 




The reason why the analogy does not hold good here, is doubtless 
that the last instance is perceived as minim tempo, whereby the dis- 
sonance falls on the unaccented part of the measure. In the case where 
the dissonance follows 2 preceding crotchets, it is usually perceived 
as crotchet tempo, whereby dissonance and accent fall together. How- 
ever, it is by no means our intention to say here that a dissonance 
succeeding an accented minim is solely to be understood as a passing 
dissonance. On the contrary, it will more probably be perceived as 
a relatively accented ornamentation of a succeeding principal note. 
For when the dissonance is introduced in conjunct movement after a 
preceeding accented minim, it is naturally expected that the dissonant 
note, (analogously to the preceding instance), should be equivalent 
to the minim in value. But if it be resolved into a concord after the 
duration of only a crotchet, it makes such a striking effect that the 
attention is especially concentrated on the 2 crotchets, and the dis- 
sonance thereby enters into a more marked accentual relationship to 
the succeeding crotchets than to the preceding m inim. The effect 
produced is similar in character to what is called, in recent musico- 
theoretical terms, a dissonant “Grace-note”. By this, as is generally 
known, is meant a dissonant note introduced upon the accented beat 
which is explained by its relation as a second to the following con- 
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sonance, the relation to which becomes clear only when considered 
as an ornamentation or an immaterial embellishment of the principal 
consonant note. 

Behind these notes 



is really heard the following: 


= 

That the character of this relation is not perceptible to modern 
ears alone, is apparent from the usage in various editions and manu- 
scripts of the same compositions from the beginning of the 16th cent- 
ury, where the two phrases are alternately substituted for each other. 
If we compare, for instance, “Petrucci, Misse Obrecht, 1503”, with the 
Mus. Ms. 3154 in the State Library at Munich, we shall find, (accord- 
ing to the revision by Johannes Wolf of “Obrechts Werken”), the fol- 
lowing characteristic discrepancies between the two: 


Obr. I, 36, 3, + 2. 
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Also a comparison between Egenolff's edition of Josquin des Pres’ 
“In meinem Sinn hab ich mir auserkoren”, (1534) and the form of the 
same composition in the Ms. 124a, in the City Library at Augsburg, 
yields information of value with respect to variants of this order. 1 
That the discord is accidentally used in this manner, suggests that it was 
considered something inessential, while the succeeding consonance was 
looked upon as the essential feature of the relation. Another fact 
which also goes to prove that in the 16th century this kind of dis- 
sonance was used more like Grace-notes than as real dissonance, is 
that the Palestrina style was not afraid to give emphasis to this dis- 
sonance through its employment in note-against-note. Moreover it 
seems to attain its clearest and most characteristic form in this mode 
of treatment; for example: 

P. V, 40, 3, + 2. Motet: Fuit homo. 
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It is therefore principally employed in this manner, while note- 
agamst-note is seldom used in conjunction with the passing disson- 
ance, the very essence of which is obscurity. However, it was only to a 
certain degree found appropriate to give prominence to the dissonance 
just mentioned, as is manifest by its being employed solely upon 
the place of the unaccented minims in Palestrina music. While it is 
considered quite proper to emphasize the dissonance in relation to the 
succeeding consonance, (whereby the “Grace-note” character becomes 
even more evident), it is desirable to secure at the same time the pos- 
sibility of the perception of it in a larger context as unaccented — for 
by this means its non-essential character becomes most pronounced. 
Palestrina style therefore does not sanction the dissonance on the 1st 
and 3rd minims, while the Second Netherland School is less careful in 


1 S. Eitner: Publikationen alterer Musikwerke. Vol. VI. 
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its attitude in this regard, though mainly where the dissonance is of 
crotchet value and preceded by a crotchet: 

Josquin des Pr6s, Missa: Una musque de Biscaya. Credo, bar 37. 



Obr. II, 81, 3, + 2. Missa super Maria zart 1 ). 
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Instances of this kind, though rare, may still be encountered in 
works of somewhat later composers, for example in motets of Richa- 
fort (a pupil of Josquin, died about 1550): 

Maldeghem: TrSsor musical. 1881, 31, 5, 2. Motet: Tulerunt — 
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1 A most suggestive illustration of the fact that in Pre-Palestrinian music the “cor- 
rectly” treated and the archaic forms of the dissonance could occur, m the literal 
sense of the word, in one and the same breath. 
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A similar figure occurs in a composition by Ludwig Senfl, (d. about 
1555), and may be observed in “Senfls Werke” I, 58, 3, 3 (Denkmaler 
deutscher Tonkunst, zweite Folge, 3. Jahrg. Bd. II, Leipzig 1903). For 
completeness' sake, we mention that the only instance in Palestrina's 
works of this kind is the following: 


P. XII, 118, 3, + 1. Missa: Repleatur os meura laude. 
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which must be corrected to agree with the original edition of the 3rd 
volume of masses (Doricus, Rome 1570) in the following manner. 
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and consequently is not to be taken seriously in Haberl's edition. 
Phrases like the following are, however, trustworthy: 
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P. V, 28, 1-f-l. Motet: O rex gloriae. (Similar instances: i. a. P. XV, 35, 1, 3 and 
65, 1, 4, P. XIX, 41, 1, 4. P. XXI, 67, 1, 2. 
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This might seem to be an example showing that the rel. acc. passing 
dissonance may, as an exception, be placed upon the accented minim. 
But in reality the dissonance here must be otherwise understood, be- 
cause the last 3 notes in the first measure of the upper voice may be 
replaced by a semibreve on A without at all altering the significance 
of the passage. If a like substitution were -undertaken with the rel. acc. 
passing dissonance in its usual position, the phrase would thereby 
only appear still less regular than before. The present instance there- 
fore only represents quite a normal treatment of suspension, (refer to 
p. 227), wherein one of the 2 notes that is dissonant with the syncope 
is embellished by a retuming-note of an altogether unimportant nature. 
It is not necessary that the phrase, (as in the above example), should 
assume the same melodic form as the phrase introducing the rel. acc. 
passing dissonance, which is illustrated by the following: 


P. XXI, 130, 3, 1. Missa: Viri Galilaei. 
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P. XXII, 20, 4, 3. Missa: Laudate Dominum. 



These 2 examples plainly show that the ornamentation is not 
iound by any decided melodic conditions, but on general principles 
3 allowed wherever the correctly treated tied dissonance occurs. Pas- 
ages like P. V, 28, 1, + 1, and others similar, have nothing to do 
vith the rel. acc. passing dissonance, since in these instances it is 
iot really the crotchet, but the syncope, (as always where there is 
yncopated dissonance), which is dissonant and must be resolved. 

Before proceeding to a more direct consideration of the rel. acc. 
lassing dissonance, there is one particular relation which must be 
aentioned briefly. This dissonance form, besides the kinds already 
reated, has another related form which is very commonly employed 
n Palestrina style as a terminal phrase: 

P. XX, 4, 4,4-1. Missa Descendit angelus. 
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This use is conceivable only because the diminished fifth was per- 
ceived as halfway a consonance. Outside of these instances, in which 
the less pronounced character of the dissonance makes the freer treat- 
ment of it possible, I know of only very few passages in Palestrina's 
works which might be mentioned in this connection: 


P. I, 3, 2, 4. Motet: O admirabile commercium. (Refer also to P. XXIX, 189, 2, 2.) 
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These are both of a less striking kind, being phrases of such com- 
mon occurrence in Palestrina style as to pass nearly unnoticed; it is 
scarcely noticed therefore, whether the stationary note (as here) is 
divided into smaller notes or remains intact, as in the great majority 
of cases, (compare P. V, 69, 1, 3, cited in the foregoing, p. 117). Also 
the dissonant crotchet in note-against-note did not find favour in the 
eyes of Cerone, who declared its use as in the following example in- 
admissible 1 : 
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1. c. p. 658. 
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Nevertheless, a similar employment occurs comparatively often in 
Palestrina's works: 


P. V, 29, 4, -f- 1. Motet: Loquebantur. (Also see: P. XIX, 114, 2, 5.) 
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Compare also: P. X, 16, 2, 3; 37, 4, 1; 67, 1, + 1; 70, 3, + 1; 70, 4, 
+ 4: 88, 2, 2. P. V, 132, 2, + 2; 170, 4, 3. P. VIII, 133, 3, + 3 etc. 

There is, however, a form of dissonant note-against-note which, 
though really harsher than those just mentioned, (since both voices 
here progress towards the dissonant collision), yet is very commonly 
employed both in Netherland music and Palestrina's style. It may be 
encountered in crotchets, even though Artusi energetically maintains 
that this note-value should only be used consonantly in note-against- 
note: 

“E quando il Compositore pigliasse per soggietto una parte che 
fosse di canto diminuito all’hora si osseruera di ponere tali semiminime 
che siano consonanti, secondo la dispositione, si della parte del sog- 
gietto, come quella del contraponto”. 1 

However, the musicians of the 16th century constantly wrote pas- 
sages like the following, without bothering about what the theorists 
thought: 


1 “L'arte del contraponto”, p. 56. 
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Costanzo Festa, Motet: Quam pulchra es. M. I. 17,2,1. 



P. VIII, 143, 1,-f" 2 * Hymnus: Laudibus summis. 
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In all the dissonance forms hitherto mentioned in this treatise, 
there was no doubt about which note was the dissonance. The dis- 
sonance was always placed against a greater note value; the shortest 
of the notes which met in this dissonant relation was always under- 
stood as the dissonance, and it lay with the voice introducing the 
latter to provide for its correct continuation. Also in that part of the 
note-against-note examples given in the foregoing, in which only one 
voice progresses towards the point of dissonance, while the other is 
stationary, there can be no doubt about the position of the dissonance. 

But here it is different — for which note should be considered the 
dissonance in the last cited example from Palestrina, the D in the alto, 
or the C in the tenor? Or are they both to be regarded as such, with 
the consequent obligations? 

The latter supposition is plainly contradicted by the case in ques- 
tion; for while the tenor's attitude is correct with respect to this as- 
sumption, the alto would have a dissonance upon the 3rd crotchet in 
ascending progression, which (as we know) is foreign to Palestrina 
style. Meanwhile it will be observed that the irregularity of the phrase 
disappears as soon as the alto and tenor are not compared with each 
other, but each is considered in relation to the bass. In this way the 
dissonance in the tenor still conforms to the rules, and the dissonance 
on the 3rd crotchet in the alto is eliminated. Was the truth, perhaps, 
that in note-against-note with crotchets, it made not the slightest dif- 
ference about the relations between the crotchets, which could be 
consonant or dissonant at pleasure, provided their relation to the bass 
was right? Much conduces to the belief that this assumption is correct. 
There is, first of all, the circumstances concerning the perfect fourth, 
and the diminished and augmented fifth and fourth. We are aware 
that in the 16th and the greater part of the 15th centuries, musicians 
considered the fourth as a dissonance. While the musico-theoretical 
world waged a bitter fight for and against this “ infelicissima conso- 
nantiarum omnium ” — as Descartes called it — whether it should be 
reckoned as consonance or dissonance, practical musicians were 
almost -unanimous in considering it solely as a dissonance. This was 
also Palestrina's standpoint. However, it must not be supposed that 
fourths were treated with the same severity as the harsher dissonant 


u* 
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seconds and sevenths. For instance, the perfect fourth could be treated 
quite like consonance, (which applies also to the less aggressive dis- 
sonances, the diminished and augmented fifth and fourth), though only 
when its notes pertained to intermediate and upper parts, and not to 
the bass. In 16th century theory I have found nothing that indicates 
a reason for this fact; however, Fux gives the following opinion about 
the appended musical example 1 : 



“Wer siehet nicht, dass in diesem Exempel keineswegs die Quarte, 
sondern die Quinte und die Octave stecket? denn die Intervallen sind 
nach ihrem Grundton, nicht nach ihren mittlern Theilen abzumessen.” 

Thus the consonant employment of the fourth, in the example 
cited, is explained by Fux here as being due to the fact that neither 
of the notes that form the fourth dissonates with the bass. The free 
employment of the diminished and augmented fifths and augmented 
fourths between upper and intermediate voices in Palestrina music is 
explained in the same way. The use of the augmented fifth makes 
possible the chord called in modern terms “the augmented triad in 
its first inversion”. As the occurrence of this chord in pure style is 
seldom mentioned, and as it is rather commonly supposed that it sud- 
denly descended from the skies expressly for Wagner's “Tristan”, 2 
examples are appended here, taken from Palestrina's works, showing 
that the 6th chord, (to continue in modern terms), was understood as 
a full consonance: 


1 Gradus (Mizler) p. 38. 

3 It cannot be denied that a splendid “psychological precipitation” took place 
here in Wagner's use of a tonal combination which had been known for centuries, 
yet under a form of less intensive animation. 
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P. XI, 115, 3, 3. Missa: Salvum me fac. 
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Further examples: P. XI, 101, 2, 1. P. Ill, 4, 2, 5. P. XIII, 45, 4, + 2; 

60, 2, + 1; 82, 3, + 4. P. VIII, 8, 4, + 3. P. XIV, 33, 1, 1; 72, 1, 2. 

P. XVIII, 80, 3, 2; 86, 2, + 3. P. XXI, 48, 3, 2; 50, 2, + 1; 56, 2, 4. 

P. XXV, 26, 2, + 1; 64, 3, 4. P. XXVI, 25, 3, + 3; 38, 4, + 2. P. XXVII, 

43, 2, + 2. P. XXVIII, 131, 1, 1. P. XXIX, 102, 1, 3; 168, 2, + 2 etc. 

Now, however, it might perhaps be supposed that Palestrina style, 
notwithstanding all this discourse upon polyphony and tonal combina- 
tions as functions of the simultaneous linear progressions, nevertheless 
had certain perceptions of chords in the same signification as a later 
period; also that the triad in its root position and its 1st inversion were 
perceived as consonant units, and not as the sum of consonances, 
while with the s / 4 chord this standpoint was not attained, for reasons 
rather difficult to explain. This meant, in other words, that the 4th 
might very well pass as consonant when it was a link in one of the 
above-mentioned accord forms, but only as such; it should consequent- 
ly be treated as a dissonance in case it had other notes below it than 
its deepest note's fifth or third. However, this supposition seems to 
be contradicted by examples like the following: 
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P. X, 97, 1. 3 1 ). Missa: Gabriel Archangelus. 
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P. XII, 17, 2, 4. Missa: Spem in alium. 
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On that account there is reason to presume that dissonances really, 
as Fux says, were as a rule especially noticed with respect to their 
relations towards the bass; and, reciprocally, the weaker dissonances 
were disregarded, provided they were not dissonant with this part. 
Is it possibly the correct relation to this voice which explains and ex- 
cuses the dissonant collision of the short notes in crotchet note- 

1 This phrase is rare, however, with Palestrina, while it is so frequently used by 
Isaac as almost to assume the character of a peculiarity of his personal style. — See 
Is. I, 76, 3, 4; 101, 4, 1; 102, 2, 3; 106, 2, 1, 118, 3, 4; 127, 1, 2; 144, 5, 2; 157, 1, 4, 
168, 4, 3; 176, 4, 1; 211, 5, 3; 215, 3, + 3; 216, 4, 1; 221, 3, 3; 244, 1, + 1 Is. II, 10, 
3, 3. Is. Ill, 22, 6, 5; 96, 3, 3; 105, 5, + 2 , 110, 6, + 3; 122, 1, 3; 193, 3, 5 Refer also 
to Ambr. V, 382, 2, 1 (Amoldus van Bruck). 
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against-note? As previously stated, I have found nothing in the theore- 
tical literature of the 16th century, which was accessible to me, from 
which sure conclusions concerning these matters may be drawn. Ef- 
forts to find information pertinent to this subject in more recent liter- 
ature were also unavailing. The only author who, to my knowledge, 
seems to have weighed these problems more seriously, is W. S. Rock- 
stro, who in his treatise, “The Rules of Counterpoint”, (London 1882, 
p. 102), remarks with regard to some Palestrina examples, (one of 
which is the following): 

P. XI, 148, 3, 4. Missa: Papae Marcelli. 
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“These notes (crotchets) must always be irreproachable, in their 
relation to the Bass; but notwithstanding this, they frequently make 
frightful collisions with each other. Now, of these collisions, the great- 
est of the Great Masters took no notice whatever. Provided their Florid 
Parts moved well with the Bass, they cared nothing for the crashes 
which took place between them.” 

Whence Rockstro had his rule is unknown to me, perhaps he made 
it himself; but, strictly speaking, it need not be the consequence of 
passages like the above or others similar, cited by Rockstro. If the 
rule had been worded thus: “In crotchet note-against-note the dis- 
sonance may be employed, provided the colliding parts, considered 
individually, are each correctly treated”, then it would have met the 
requirements of Rockstro's given instances. Thus, in P. XI, 148, 3, 4, 
the dissonant B in the upper voice (second note) is fully legitimate as 
a passing note, while the crotchet C in the lower voice, regarded under 
the view-point of cambiata, is likewise unrestrictedly justified. Both 
voices are quite correct if we conceive the dissonance as introduced 
over a stationary note. Perhaps it might be presumed that it was not 
considered necessary then, in the case of such short notes, to make a 
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difference between this manner of treatment and note-against-note, 
and that it was only exacted that each of the implicated parts should 
keep strictly to the style with reference to dissonance treatment. That 
this presumption does not hold true altogether, is shown in places like 
the following: 

P. V, 85, 1, 2. Motet: Quatn pulchri sunt. 



Victoria: Opera I, 38, 2, + l. Motet: Duo Seraphim. 



If we examine the above example from Palestrina, we shall 
observe that while the upper voice is correct, the lower voice, when 
it also is called to account for its dissonance, could not fulfil the re- 
quirements of Palestrina style; for, when considered in this way, it is 
responsible for an ascending dissonant progression on the third 
crotchet. It is the same thing with regard to the example from Victoria; 
the upper voice is quite correct, yet if we consider the second note in 
the lower voice as a dissonance, there appears a thoroughly irregular 
treatment of the cambiata, which is not native to the ecclesiastical 
musical art of the latter part of the 16th century. All these difficulties 
disappear if we consider (with Rockstro) that only the upper voice 
is dissonant, and accept everything else, provided that this part be cor- 
rectly treated. However, examples of this kind are so rare, that it seems 
rather hazardous to form any theory based upon them. Even the 
Greatest of the Great may sometimes express himself less clearly and 
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completely, and we ought not to put more into these expressions than 
really lies in them. The fact of the extremely rare occurrence of 
phrases of this kind— except when the note-against-note parts are used 
in connection with one or more stationary notes — seems to indicate 
that places like those cited were felt as being unclear, and were pre- 
ferably avoided. On the other hand, when greater note-values in other 
voices were employed simultaneously with crotchet note-against-note, 
all indistinctness disappeared. 

This relation may be observed in examples like the following: 
a) P. XII, 61, 5, 2. Missa: Brevis. 
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b) P. VIII, 147, 3, + 2. Hymntis: En gratuletnur hodie. (Also P. V, 134, l, + 3. P. 
XV, 151, 2, 4. P. II, 109, 3, + 3. P. XXVI, 110, l, + 3. (d ) P. XXIII, 138, 3, 5.) 
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In Ex. a the upper part is correctly treated with respect to the dis- 
sonance. But if we consider the second note in the next to the upper 
part as a dissonance, we should find, on the contrary, that the dis- 
sonance treatment in this part, (with a leap of a third to the dissonance 
which is then quitted by a sixth), is quite impossible in Palestrina 
style. The consonant relation of the 2nd note in this part towards both 
the deeper parts gives preponderance, however, to the conception of 
this note as dissonance, and makes it clearly understood that not it, 
but the 2nd note of the upper part, is the real bearer of the dissonance. 
Something like this applies, with reference to the conception of the 
dissonance, to most of the other examples of this kind. 1 Of especial 
interest here is Ex. b, in which the 3rd note of the alto, if considered 
as a dissonance, would represent an altogether falsely placed cambiata 
dissonance. Its relation to the extreme parts, however, characterizes 
it strongly enough as a consonance, at the same time as the real 
dissonance — the 2nd note in the tenor — is unveiled. 

If therefore we would try to reconstruct the rule which was valid 
— consciously or unconsciously — for the composers of the 16th century 
with respect to these matters, it would be about as follows: Dissonance 
in note-against-note — provided the notes that stand in mutually dis- 
sonant relationship have the same value, and none of these are re- 
petitions of immediately preceding notes — may only occur when the 
notes in question are crotchets. In cases where note-against-note parts 
occur coincidentally with greater note-values m other voices, the parts 
that progress in crotchets can either be consonant or dissonant as it 
may chance, provided each of these parts (when compared with each 
individual part that has greater note- values than crotchets), is correct- 
ly treated with regard to dissonance. If all the parts at a given musical 
moment are used in note-against-note, each and every single part 
must progress rightly with respect to every other part, so far as the 
dissonance is concerned. That the practical consequences of the bass- 
hypothesis which Rockstro incidentally advances, was not sufficient 
to insure against breaches of style, is shown in the following phrase, 
which, though agreeing with Rockstro's rule, yet is inconceivable in 
Palestrina music: 


1 Consult P. II, 109, 3, + 3. P. XXIII, 138, 3, 5. 
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In both of these examples all the parts are correct in relation to the 
bass. The circumstances that the upper voice in Ex. a is incorrect when 
compared with the middle voice, and that the result of a comparison 
of the intermediate voices in Ex. b exposes quite an impossible dis- 
sonance treatment, suffice to exclude these examples from Palestrina 
style. For the exaction here is, as stated before, that each individual 
part is “correct”, not alone in relation to the bass but also to every 
other part. The only exception is found where note-against-note parts, 
through mutual comparison, show a free treatment of the dissonance, 
but their relation to the stationary notes at the same time is irreproach- 
able. Compare the following places, which further illustrate the at- 
titude of Palestrina towards dissonance in note-against-note: P. X, 22, 
2, 3; 24, 3, + 1; 44, 2, 3; 65, 5, + 1; 69, 1, 3; 73, 2, + 4; 125, 1, + 2; 
125, 2, 1; 125, 2, 3; 125, 2, 4. P. V, 5, 3, + 2; 49, 1, 1; 79, 4, 2. P. XI, 111, 
2, If 150, 2, 2. P. XII, 63, 2, +3-, 76, 3, 1. P. Ill, 43, 3, 2. P. XXIX, 81, 1, 1. 
P. XIII, 1, 4, 4. P. IV, 133, 2, + 2. P. VIII, 156, 3, 1; 166, 2, + 2. P. XIV, 
118, 1. 4. P. IX, 113, 2, + 3; 117, 2, + 3; 175, 3, 4—5. P. XV, 106, 1, + 1; 
142, 4, + 3. P. XVI, 6, 3, 2. P. XVIII, 29, 4, + 2. P. XX, 4, 1, + 1 : 28, 
2, + 4; 35, 4, 1; 81, 2, + 2; 92, 4, 1; 117, 1, + 3. P. XXI, 49, 2, 3; 67, 3, 1-, 
117, 3, 1; 136, 1, 2. P. XXIII, 127, 1, +1. 
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It is evident that the treatment of note-against-note in Palestrina's 
music denoted an extraordinary advance with respect to the sub- 
dual of the dissonance. For instance, it is not unusual to encounter 
dissonance in minim against minim still in compositions from Josquin's 
generation: 


Josquin des Pr£s. Missa: Dung aultre amer. Gloria. 8 bars from the end. (Com- 
pare a’so Josquin des Pr6s, Missa: Ad fugam, Qui tollis, bar 59) 



Obr. Ill, 84, 3, -f-2. Missa: 0 quam suavis est. (See Obr. I, 240, 2, 1 and Is. Ill, 139 
2 ^- 1 ). 



Also in crotchet note-against-note we meet with instances of a 
harshness that is foreign to Palestrina style: 
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Obr. Ill, 44, 4,-f-l. Missa: Si dedero. (Compare Obr. Ill, 228, 4, + 2.) 



Costanzo Festa. Motet: Regem archangelorum. Torchi: “L’arte musicale in Italia” I, 
p. 49, 2, + 2. 



A characteristic circumstance about note-against-note is that it was 
permissible for a voice to continue its course, even though it treated 
its dissonance freely with regard to a certain other voice, provided 
its more prominent coincident relations to other voices were correct. 
Akin to this phenomenon is one which has not yet been observed in 
recent research, which might very reasonably be called “parasitic dis- 
sonance”. In this case too it appears that a voice, which in itself is 
“incorrect”, through its correct (or more frequently, identical) relation 
to a more prominent voice and under cover of the latter, may be 
tolerated. To my knowledge, Cerone is the only musical theorist who 
was clear about these relations. He expresses himself thus 1 : 

“Advierto mas que en Composicion de cinco bozes, se suele hazer 
Onzena al alzar del Compas con la parte mas alta 6 con otra de medio, 

1 Melopeo p. 660. 
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subintrando a cantar despues de pausa: verdad es que esta Onzena 
(6 Quarta) ha de ser Unisonus con una de las partes, la qual ha de 
suplir al precepto musical, segun las reglas declaradas: 



In both of these examples it will be noticed that a fourth in relation 
to the bass is freely introduced; but as they are each in unison with, 
or at the interval of an octave from, the correctly treated fourth in 
one of the other voices, 1 they are tlsus covered. 2 

1 “Sponging”, as it were, upon these. 

2 In the second example, the 4th m the next to the upper voice is a so-called 
“consonant fourth”, a dissonant form which was sanctioned by Palestrina. (Compare 
p. 234). 
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Exactly s imil ar relations are not to be found in Palestrina's works, 
so far as I know; altogether they are not of very frequent occurrence, 
but may occasionally be met with, as in 

M. D. II, p. 484, 1,-1- 3. Andrea Gabrieli: Motet, Sacerdos et pontifex. 
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This license is, however, not restricted to the one situation which 
Cerone points out, but seems to have been based upon a principle of 
general validity: 

Victoria, Opera: I, 17, 2, 4. Motet: Senex puerum. 
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In this example, the 4th tone, B, in the tenor, collides harshly with 
A in the upper voice; as it is both introduced and continued by leaps, 
its employment here would be out of the question were it not for its 
octave relation to the B in the bass; which, on its part — being quite 
correctly related to the upper voice — covers the illegitimacy of the 
tenor's progression. 
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M. D I, 179, 2, 1. Andrea Gabrieli. Missa: Brevis. 



In the preceding example it is the upper voice which undertakes 
to palliate the very irregularly treated dissonance in the bass. 

P. XXXI, 158, 3, + 2. Canticum; Nunc dimittis. (Compare 159, 2, + 2.) 



Here in the 1st tenor the really incorrect leap from D (dissonating 
with C in the upper voice) to G is made possible by the circumstance 
that the G of the tenor is in unison with the G of the bass, which latter 
note is quite correct in relation to the upper voice. 

Compare, with respect to this, the following: 






P. I, 27, 1, - 2; 125, 3, — 2; 151, 1, - 3. P. Ill, 160, 2, 4. P. V, 59, 
3, 4 - 4. P. XI, 110, 2, 4 3; 138, 1, 5; 147, 1, + 2. P. XII, 163, 3, + 1. 
P. XIII, 43, 3, 5; 69, 3, t 2. P. XV, 88, 2, 4 2; 105, 3, 4 2. P. XVII, 67, 
1, ■+• 2. P. XXI, 44, 2, 4. P. XXIII, 95, 1, t 3. P. XXIV, 84, 2, + 3; 114, 
3, 1; 137, 1, 2; 140, 3, - 1. P. XXV, 143, 2, 4 1. P. XXVI, 119, 3, 4 
3 (d.); 134, 4, 4 2 (d.). P. XXVIII, 240, 2, 4 4 (d.) ; 242, 1, 4 (d.).‘P. XXIX, 
112, 1, 1; 125, 3, 4 2; 181, 2, 2. P. XXXI, 76, 1, 2; 87, 2, 1; 168, 1, 4 4. 
P. XXXII, 168, 1, 2 (d.). P. XXXIII, 83, 1, 4 3 (d.). 

A couple of instances may be added: 
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Examples like that last cited are extremely rare in 16th century 
music, while on the other hand they belonged to the ordinary musical 
vernacular of the Bach-Handel period. It should be noted that the 
examples latterly cited here all belong to the category, “parasitic dis- 
sonance”. Whether this is accidental, or whether similar conditions 
are possible, as Bellermann 1 seemed to think, also without the con- 
solidating influence of the stationary note, is a problem that I must 
leave unanswered, owing to the small amount of material at my dis- 
posal in the few instances with which I am acquainted. 

The liberties that have been pointed out with reference to dis- 
sonance in note-against-note, as well as the idea: “parasitic dis- 
sonance”, afford interesting evidence of the predominantly horizontal 
direction of volition in the 16th century. Although the harmonic ele- 
ment also claimed its rights, which were often granted to a remarkable 
degree, the chief aim was the melodic beauty of the individual parts. 
In situations where the vertical control of the horizontal caused dif- 
ficulties, the occasion was often unscrupulously utilized to promote 
the freest possible development of melody. 

b). Ornamental Dissonance 

rNearly allied to passing dissonance are numerous forms of dis- 
sonance treatment which are attributable to the mode of singing and 
to ornamentation. These forms, as well as the passing dissonance, are 
due exclusively to horizontal motives — the melodic form being of 
primary importance, and the incidental consonance or dissonance of 
less significance. Ornamental dissonance may be divided into two 
groups: 

1. The dissonant auxiliary-note. 

2. Dissonance due to more developed forms of ornamentation. 

We understand by the first group a dissonance which is itself 

placed upon an unaccented beat, and which is related as a second to 
an accented consonant note, either preceding or succeeding, or preced- 
ing as well as succeeding. The most commonly employed form of this 

1 Refer to “Contrapunkt”, p. 234. Bellermann expressly states that he knows of 
no instances of this kind in Palestrina's works. The examples he gives in this con- 
nection are only constructions. 
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family is the dissonant returning-note. Palestrina's works teem with 
examples of this kind — we may open them anywhere and find numbers 
of instances. Theorists of the classical vocal polyphonic school did not 
write much concerning this dissonance form, seldom honouring it to 
the extent of a bare mention — and even then most frequently merely 
to forbid its employment. 

Artusi says concerning the following example: 



that it is best that the highest and lowest notes should be in accord 
and not r as many think proper, dissonant. 1 It is also noticeable that 
Bellermann's attitude is one of rejection: “Die Komponisten des 16 
Jahrhunderts kannten zwar diese Art der Dissonanz auch f wandten sie 
indes nur bei schnelleren Notengattungen, Vierteln und Achteln, und 
selbst hier nur selten an”. 2 

But “selten” is certainly not the fitting expression in this connec- 
tion. 

From a profusion of examples, I choose indiscriminately, 

P. V, 64, 1, 1, Motet: Nativitas tua. 



1 “Arte del contraponto” p. 55: “Sarr& buono e ben fatto, che li fondi, & le cime 
siano consonanti & non come molti fanno dissonanti.” 

2 “Contrapunkt” p. 154. 
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The retuming-note descends here — as most often in this form. 
Ascending is less frequent, though by no means rare. 

P. XI, 67, 3, 4. Missa: Ad fugam. 
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P. XII, 60, 5, 3. Missa: Brevis. 
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Compare with these, also: P. X, 3, 1, 3; 14, 2, + 3; 27, 3, 4; 32, 2, 
+ 2; 88, 4, + 1; 126, 3, + 1; 127, 5, 3; 145, 2, + 1; 169, 1, 1; 170, 
4, + 1. P. V, 15, 3, 1; 26, 3, + 2 and + 1; 34, 2, 4; 107, 2, 1; 144, 1, 
5 scjq. P. XI, 142, 2, + 4 and + 3. P. I, 10, 1, 4; 34, 3, + 2; 71, 3, 2. 
P. XII, 37, 3, + 3; 71, 1, 1; 71, 1, + 2; 71, 2, 1; 71, 1, 4 (coincidentally 
ascending and descending returning-note = 71, 2, + 2). P. XIII, 49, 
1, + 2; 80, 1, + 1; 82, 1, + 4. 

The reason why the ascending dissonance (like the minim dis- 
sonance) must be used with greater discretion than the descending 
form, is probably that the effect of the higher note is more striking 
than the lower, (see p. 52), and that consequently the dissonance in- 
troduced after a preceding lower note is more obvious than when the 
introduction comes from above. 
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The returning-note is used almost exclusively with crotchets or 
quavers in Palestrina. Instances with minims are very rare: 


P. XI, 120, 2, 3. Missa: Salvum me fac. 



Examples like the last quoted occur, according to my observation, 
only in concluding cadences, (see P. VIII, 32, 4, + 2; 172, 1, + 2. P. X, 
13, 4, + 2. Casimiri: “Codice 59”, Musical Supplement 10, 4, + 2. 
P. XVIII, 139, 1, + 1. P. XXV, 208, 1, + 3. P. XXX, 74, 1, + 2 (d.); 
87, 3, + 2 (d.). P. XXXI, 98, 4, + 2? 127, 3, 2; 130, 2, 5. However, they 
are still oftener found in this form: 
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P. XVIII, 10, 4, + 2. Missa: Ave regina coelorum. 
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The minim dissonance is replaced here by a crotchet. Compare 
furthermore: 

P. II, 62 r 3 r + 2; 84, 2, + 2; 88, l r + 2; 101, 1, + 2. P. Ill, 31, 3, + 1. 

P. XIII, 54, 1, + 2; 139, 3, 4- 2. P. XXV, 3, 1, + 2 f 18, 3, 3; 78, 4, + 2. 

P. VIII, 100, 2, + 2. P. XIX, 116, 2, + 2; 131, 3, + 2. P. XXI, 110, 3, + 2. 

P. XXV, 111, 3, + 4. P. XXXII, 5, 2, + 2 (d.) ? 9, 3, + 2 (d.). 

In all these instances the returning-note is introduced as a link of 
the same melodic phrase: the ordinary, ornamented, concluding form- 
ula with suspension before the 3rd of the dominant triad, which is 
further embellished by an ascending returning-note. The conditions 
for the employment of the returning-note are, as already mentioned, 
that it must come from a consonant note and return to the same, in 
conjunction with the stipulation that it can only be placed upon un- 
accented beats. These conditions were maintained almost without ex- 
ception by Palestrina. I know of but two places where he has dis- 
sonance on both the returning-note and the preceding crotchets: 

P. X, 4, 4, -[-2. Missa: Ecce sacerdos magnus. 
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P. X, 54, 3, -f 2. Missa : 0 regem coeli. 



It is surely not by chance that both these instances are found in 
the 1st volume of masses, (Palestrina's Opus I.) , in which there is a 
variety of things which, judged from his later standpoint in style, seem 
antiquated. 

The accented retuming-note is only encountered in Palestrina's 
works in quavers, (in z / ± time also in crotchets, of course, which cor- 
respond to quavers in normal notation). 1 We further find the crotchet 
retuming-note accented in compositions from the Second Netherland 
School, though as a rule it is only placed upon the unaccented minim: 

Josquin des Pr6s: Missa Lomme arme sexti toni, Christe, bar 8. 



1 The passage P. XIII, 83, 1, + 3, only apparently forms an exception to this rule, 
the last 2 notes of the upper voice being, not crotchets, as Haberl's edition has it, 
but according to the original edition of the 4th volume of masses (Gardano, Venice, 
1582), quavers. 
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See also: Obr. I, 3, 5, + 2; 22, 4, 4; 30, 2, + 2; 30, 3, + 3; 31, 3, 1; 
37, 3, 2; 37, 4, 3; 44, 1, 3; 76, 2, + 3; 100, 4, 3; 118, 4, 1; 177, 1, 3; 214, 
4, + 1. Obr. Ill, 22, 2, 4- 2; 130, 4, 1. Obr. IV, 7, 4, + 2; 11, 4, + 1 : 
14, 2, + 2; 16, 1, 1; 44, 3, + 2; 93, 2, + 1; 121, 3, 1; 122, 3, 3; 142, 1, 1; 
142, 3, 1; 142, 3, + 2; 214, 1, 1. Obr. V, 4, 1, 2; 5, 4, 1; 12, 4, 1. Obr. VI, 
27, 3, + 2 , 38, 2, + 2 ; 66, 2, 1; 77, 4, + 2; 84, 1, 3; 84, 2, 3; 139, 4, 3. 
Obr. VII, 31, 1, 1. Is. II, 45, 3, + 2; 45, 4, 3; 121, 2, + 1. Josquin des 
Pres: Missa, Ave maris Stella, Kyrie I, bar 6; ibid., Et incarnatus, bar 
11; ibid., Agnus I, bar 6; Missa, Malheur me bat, Credo, bar 60; ibid., 
Credo, bar 80; ibid. Credo, bar 181; Missa, Una musque de Biscaya, 
Qui tollis, bar 2, etc. 

In all the cases cited here, the returning-note is treated with de- 
scending seconds. Ascending movement is considerably rarer in this 
form of treatment, but may occur: 


Josquin des Prds. Missa: De beata Virgine. Gloria, bar 111, (compare Richafort 
Motet: Emendemus. Maldeghem 1881, 28, 2. 1.) 



Compare also: Obr. VI, 103, 4, 3; 106, 3, 3; 128, 2, + 2; 144, 4, + 2. 
Cipriano de Rore, Motet: Da pacem. Maldeghem 1876, 20, 2, + 1. 
Josquin des Pres, Motet: In principium erat verbum, bar 29. 

A very customary form of musical embellishment also was the Por- 
tamento note. By Palestrina it was most frequently employed im- 
mediately before a syncope and in descending movement: 
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P. XXIII, 3, 2,-1. Missa: In majoribus duplicibus. 
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though the syncope is not an invariable condition: 


P. XVIII, 32, 1, 3. Missa: Veni sponsa Christi, (Consult P. XV, 131, l, + 2). 
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I The treatment of the Portamento dissonance by the Netherlanders 
differs in many "ways from that of Palestrina. The latter, for instance, 
never uses this form of dissonance treatment ascending, while it ma^y 
be observed in the works of earlier masters, though not very often. • 
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Josquin des Pr6s, Motet: Factum est autem. Jos. Ill, 78,2,3. 



Consult furthermore: Obr. VI r 144, 4, + 3. Is. I, 217, 3, 1. Is. Ill, 10, 
6, + 3. Ambr. V, 215, 4, 2; 215, 4, + 2 (Carpentras). The Italian Frot- 
tolists in particular made extensive use of the ascending Portamento 
dissonance. 1 


Marcus Cara, Frottole: In eterno. Kiesewetter, “Schicksale und Beschaffenheit des 
weltlichen Gesanges”, Beilage, p. 15, 2, + 4. 
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Compare also Torchi I, 5, 1, + 1 (Demophon); 21, 3, 1, and parallel 
instances (Tromboncino). In the last case cited, the dissonance is a 
minim. This is never admitted by Palestrina (if the count is in m inim s ) ; 
but this form was employed by masters of the Second Netherland 
School, even with the Portamento dissonance ascending: 


1 Rudolf Schwartz: Die Frottole im 15. Jahrhundert. V. f. M. 1886, p. 454 Cf 
furthermore my edition: “Die mehrstimmige italienische Laude um 1500”, Leipzig 
and Copenhagen 1935, p. XLI 
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Pierre de la Ru : O salutaris hostia. Ambr. V, 145, 



By Palestrina, only the second below is used in Portamento dis- 
sonance. Other intervals were employed in this manner, however, by 
composers of the previous epoch. For instance, Josquin des Pres was 
so fond of the Portamento down to the 3rd below, that he may almost 
be recognized alone by the lavish use of this embellishment. I quote 
from the beginning of his famous “Stabat Mater”: 



Sta - bat ma - ter do - lo - ro - sa 
However, he used this figure too in a dissonant connection, and 
with minims into the bargain! 

Missa: Ad fugam. Osanna, bar 17. 



1 If we compare this place with Obr. VI, 11, 1, 2, for instance, we scarcely under- 
stand the need of the interrogation point which the distinguished editor of Ambr. V, 
Otto Kade, placed upon the Portamento dissonance, (which he took for a misprint, 
proposing to change the note therefore to a C) 
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Likewise Josquin des Pres very often made use of the Portamento 
of the 5th, as in this characteristic phrase 1 : 
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This figure too was employed in dissonant form by the musicians 
of that day: 

Pierre de la Rue. Motet: Qaude virgo. Maldeghem 1882, 7, 2, + 2. (Compare Obr. 
1, 223, 4, 2). 
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Josquin des Prds. Missa: Malheur me bat. Qui tollis bar 57. 
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1 Missa “Ave mans Stella”. Qui venit, bar 12. 
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While the returning-note and the Portamento dissonance (under 
the conditions named) were indisputably legitimate for Palestrina, a 
number of other forms that occasionally appear in Palestrina music 
must be regarded as rudimentary or archaic relics of the Netherland 
ora. In these archaic forms the dissonance is certainly conjunctly in- 
troduced, but its continuation is disjunct. These phrases were great 
favourites, from a melodic view, in this era? they were only employed, 
however, in consonant conjunction. Treated m this manner they may 
commonly be observed in Palestrina's works also, for example with 
the leap of a 3rd upwards 1 : 

P. IX, 109, 3, + 3. Offertorium: Benedicam Dominum. 
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while their use in connection with the dissonant auxiliary-note is ex- 
tremely rare, and principally found in the composer's earlier works: 

P. XII, 71, 2, 2. Missa: De Feria. (Compare P. XII, 123, l, + 2 etc. p. 197.) 
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x Consult figure 42 p. 70. 
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Of similar dissonantly constructed phrases in Palestrina's works, 
I have found the following: P. X, 95, 3, + 4; 125, 3, 4. P. XIII, 112, 
3, + 1. P. XVII, 43, 1, + 2 and P. XXVII, 143, 3, 1 (d .) f 189, 2, 5 (d.). 
P. XXX, 158, 1, + 2 (d.). 1 

In works of Josquin's generation, however, such phrases were 
everywhere current: 

Obr. I, 13, 3, + 3. Missa: Je ne demande. (See: Is, I, 85, 3, 1 and Maldeghem 
1881, 27, 3, + 4.) 
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Compare also: Obr. I, 7, 2, + 3; 35, 1, 1; 37, 2, 2; 43, 3, 4; 52, 1, 4; 
53, 1, + 1; 68, 2, 2; 70, 1, + 3; 102, 2, 2; 132, 2, 3; 155, 4, lj 172, 4, 3; 
187, 1, 1; 193, 1, 1; 195, 1, + 2; 205, 1, + 1; 205, 3, + 2; 207, 2, 3; 218, 
1, + 1; 227, 3, 1; 235, 3, 1. Obr. II, 9, 1, + 1; 14, 3, 2; 48, 1, 3; 56, 5, + 2; 
62, 4, + 2; 68, 4, 3; 149, 2, 2. Obr. Ill, 7, 1, + 1; 8, 2, + 1; 49, 2, 3; 
114, 2, + 2; 117, 1, 1; 147, 3, 1—2; 185, 2, 2; 190, 2, + 1; 201, 4, 3; 
226, 3, 3 etc. Is. I, 11, 2, + 3; 90, 4, + 4; 92, 2, 4; 95, 1, + 2; 105, 3, + 2 ; 
114, 4, 4; 156, 5, 1; 161, 1, 1; 186, 3, + 3; 196, 3, 1; 202, 2, + 1; 202, 3, 2; 
214, 3, + 4; 225, 3, 3 etc. Josquin des Pres: Missa, La sol fa re mi, 

t 

Gloria, bar 35; ibid. Agnus I, bar 21; Missa; Gaudeamus, Kyrie II, bar 
14; ibid. “Et incarnatus”, bar 51; ibid. “Et unam sanctam”, bar 6; ibid. 
“In nomine”, bar 20 — 21; Missa: Fortuna desperata, “Pleni sunt”, bar 
34 — 35? ibid. “Pleni”, bar 50; ibid. “Pleni”, bar 57? Missa: Dung aultre 


1 The phrase P. XVIII, 27, 3, + 2, where a leap occurs from a dissonant minim 
to the 3rd above, agrees at all events with the original edition of the 9th volume of 
masses (Scotus, Venice, 1599), but is unquestionably due to a misprint in the orig. 
ed., the second note in the bass, (according to Palestrina music's ordinary usage), 
should doubtless be an A. 
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amer, Kyrie II, bar 11; Missa: Malheur me bat, Christe, bar 29; ibid. 
Gloria, bar 64; ibid. “Qui tollis”, bar 27; Missa: Didadi, Christe, bar 11; 
ibid. Christe, bar 21; Missa: De beata Virgine, Gloria, bar 16 — 19 etc. 

While this form is otherwise encountered in Palestrina's music only 
in crotchet values, (with one exception, P. XIII, 112, 3, + 1, where the 
time is S A), it is sometimes found employed by the Netherlanders as a 
minim dissonance: 


Josquin des Pr6s, Missa: Faysant regres, Gloria, bar 23. (Compare Obr. I, 177, 
2, t 2.) 
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The fact that the upper voice in the last example, (which agrees 
with the original edition of the “Choralis Constantinus”), is written 
thus in Codex 63 in the Munich State Library, 
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and furthermore that Obrecht gives the following variants, 
Misse Obreht 1503. (Obr 1, 13, 3, — 3.) Munich Ms: 3154. 



projects a keen light onto the historical origin of this dissonance form, 
and upon its pronouncedly ornamental character. In this connection 
we must also consider the concluding formula, so widely used especial- 
ly in the Dufay period, which interposed the second below the leading 
note just before the final note. Endeavours have been made to explain 
the leap of the third up to the tonic in this figure as a conscious 
evasion of the half-stone step in conclusion, being dictated by the well- 
known avoidance of the leading-note in plainsong. 1 The fact that these 
two forms very often alternate, so that no fundamental distinction be- 
tween them could have been felt, makes against such an assumption. 

If for instance we compare the two versions of the same mass, 
“O Rosa bella” , communicated in “Denkmaler der Tonkunst in Oster- 
reich” XI, 1, we find that the passage written in the Tridentine Codex 2 
thus, 



is put down in the Modenese Codex as: 



On the other hand, the passage in the Modenese Codex (Tr. II, 33, 
4, + 2): 
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1 Consult Peter Wagner: Elemente des gregorianischen Gesanges. Regensburg 
1917, p. 143. 

1 Tr. II, 28, 3, 1. 
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is given in the Tridentine Codex: 



The character of the 3rd below as a Grace-note before the leading 
note is perhaps still more apparent in divergences like: 

Tridentine Codex (Tr. II, 61, 1, -r 1). Modenese Codex. 



Misse Obreht 1503 (Obr. I, 91, 2, -S- 3). Florence Mus. Ms. 2439. 
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The explanation of this concluding formula is more likely to be 
found, not so much in the fear of the leading note effect, as in the 
general tendency towards a fuller ornamental development, which was 
a typical phenomenon in the formation of final cadences. 

The established form most frequently used during the florescence 
of this embellishment, (ca. 1460), was: 

Tr. I, 122, 2, 1. Dufay, Missa: “Se la face ay pale”. 



As is evident, the next to the last note is dissonant, which often oc- 
curred as long as the phrase was generally used. 

As early as the first decades of the 16th century, however, there 
was a visible decrease in its employment, and in Palestrinian music 
its role was quite played out. From now on its existence, in many ways 
interesting, was but a shadowy one. For example, it occurs here in the 
upper voice only when the leap is filled out: 


Knud Jeppesen 


13 
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P. XV. 46, 4, 3. Missa: Sine nomine. 



by interposing the quaver passing-note, which, however, eliminates 
the most characteristic feature of the phrase — the interval of the 3rd 
between the next to the last and the final note. In the original form it 
was only employed in an intermediate voice concealed by the other 
voices. Moreover its function had altogether changed character, since 
from its first independent office and purely melodic character, it was 
now degraded to an auxiliary of exclusively vertical nature. 

In practically every instance where this phrase occurs in Pales- 
trina's compositions, it is used in the following conjunction: 

P. V, 57, 2, 3, Motet: Quae est ista. 
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Compare also: P. X, 4, 2, 4 ; 119, 1, - 1. P. V, 60, 4, 2; 86, 1, 2. P. XI, 
37, 4, 1; 39, 1, - 1; 39, 3, 2 1 ; 101, 3, t 2; 120, 1, + 1. P. XII, 106, 1, + 3. 2 
P. I, 6, 3, - 1; 9, 2, - 3; 19, 2, 1; 44, 2, - 2; 45, 3, -f 1; 49, 3, 1; 127, 1, 3. 
P. XII, 105, 3, 4; 118, 1, -r 2; 123, 1, 4; 140, 2, + 2j 162, 1, 4; 186, 3, + 3; 
187, 3, 1. P. II, 21, 1, - 4 ; 30, 3, 3; 61, 2, + 3; 73, 1, + 4 (Rodolfo); 

106, 1, + 2. P. Ill, 42, 3, -r 3; 122, 1, 1. P. XXIX, 6, 1, + 3. P. XIII, 

84, 2, 3; 98, 4, 4; 117, 2, 4; 120, 2, -r 3; 120, 3, 4; 139, 2, + 3. P. IV, 41, 
1, + 3; 51, 3, + 4; 148, 2, 1. P. VIII, 13, 4, 1; 17, 1, + 3; 23, 4, 2; 56, 1, 
2; 75, 2, 4; 77, 1, 4; 95, 4, t 3; 140, 1, 2; 150, 3, + 2; 162, 3, + 1; 

175, 4, 3. P. XIV, 74, 3, - 1; 117, 3, 2. P. IX, 50, 1, 3. P. XV, 60, 3, 1; 

63, 1, + 1; 80, 2, -M, 92, 3, 4; 112, 2, + 1. P. XVI, 19, 3, + 1. P. XXIX, 
108, 1, 1; 159, 2, + 3; 160, 1, 1. P. XVII, 79, 2, 4 : 97, 3, 2. P. XVIII, 1, 2, 3; 

65, 2, -+■ 2. P. XIX, 12, 4, + 2; 45, 3, 1; 54, 2, + 3; 86, 1, + 3. P. XX, 

3, 3, + 1; 9, 2, + 2; 16, 2, -r 4; 27, 1, + 1; 81, 3, + 2; 104, 1, + 4; 
111, 2, 2. P. XXI, 12, 5, 4- 2; 15, 1, + 4; 98, 1, 2. P. XXII, 93, 1, + 3; 

130, 1, + 1. P. XXIII, 4, 2, 4- 3; 11, 4, 3; 31, 2, 3; 72, 1, + 4; 80, 2, + 1; 

80, 3, + 2; 91, 1, -r 2; 91, 3, 3, and + 3; 124, 3, + 4. P. XXIV, 78, 2, 3. 
Also see Casimiri: “II codice 59”. Musical Supplement 5, 2, 3 and P. 
XXX, 133, 3, 4 (d.) ; 141, 4, 1 (d.) ; 166, 4, + 3 (d.). P. XXXI, 87, 3, 
+ 2. P. XXXII, 40, 2, + 3; 139, 3, + 2 (d.). P. XXXIII, 4, 1, 
1 (d.); 11,2, 2 (d.). 

It doubtless here signifies an amplification of the following. 



1 According to the 1598 edition, (Gardano, Venice), the 3rd and 4th notes in the 
tenor should be changed to G and F (instead of F and E), by which alteration this 
place is brought into consideration here. 

2 Compare note 7 on p. 75 of this treatise. 


13 * 
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and was, apparently, employed in order to evade the unusually ill- 
sounding fifths which are produced between the tenor and alto by the 
similar motion in the 3 upper voices. That this is the real state of the 
case, and that the melodic requirements here are not predominant, is 
apparent moreover from the circumstance that the phrase, (excepting 
a few individual cases still to be treated), occurs exclusively in situa- 
tions where there is danger of irregularities of this kind, as in passages 
like the succeeding example: 

P. XX, 19, l, + 3.Mis$a: Descendit Angelus Domini. (Refer to Victoria, Opera 1,7,2, 1.) 
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The few exceptions in Palestrina's works with which I am ac- 
quainted, are the following: 

a) P. XVIII, 9, 1, 2. Missa: Ave Regina Coelorum. 
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b) P. XII, 106, 1 , 1 . Missa: Repleatur os meum laude. (Refer also to ibid. 118,2,1.) 



c) P. XII, 123, 1,-2. Missa: Repleatur os meum laude. 
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Even if we replace the 2 last crotchets of the alto in the first ex- 
ample with a minim on F r it would not produce fifths, but only two 
consecutive fourths. That this passage is nevertheless used in this 
instance, is due probably to its customary employment — provided the 
relationship of the intermediate voices is altered by moving the upper 
of these voices an octave higher: 

P. XV, 112, 2, + 2. Missa: Dilexi quoniam. 
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Compare with the following: P. I, 44, 2, + 2. P. XII, 162, 1, 4. P. IV, 
51, 3, + 4. P. XXIII, 80, 2, + 1 etc. Considering the fact that this phrase 
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always occurs in one and the same vertical situation, it need scarcely 
excite surprise if, in a solitary instance where the harmonic circum- 
stances are deceptively similar to the normal, it intrudes sometimes 
where its presence, strictly speaking, is not required. 

The instances b, c, and P. XII, 118, 2, 1 seem rather irregular. It is 
noteworthy that all three appear in the same composition — namely, 
the mass “Repleatur os meum laude”, from the 3rd volume of masses 
1570. It is applicable to all three that they occur in connection with 
strictly conduced canons, (the middle voice, in example c, thus suc- 
ceeds the next to the lowest voice in the canon in the 4th above). 
Though such circumstances seemingly played no role with Palestrina, 
who scarcely, even in the most difficult situations, relaxes the rules, 
yet it is not unlikely that the “obbligo” of the situation had some in- 
fluence here; it is striking, under any circumstances, that these ex- 
ceptions should all be found subject to identical conditions. It is more- 
over significant that the Grace-note in the last quoted example (c) is dis- 
sonant, giving rise to a leap of the third from a dissonance, — the only 
instance of its kind that I have encountered in Palestrinian works. 

That the archaic cadence formula had retained but little of its ori- 
ginal significance in Palestrina is further confirmed by its frequent use 
where it does not represent a real leading-note conclusion, for ex- 
ample: 

P. XI, 101, 3, -}- 2. Missa: Salvum me fac. 



Raising the C to C sharp in this place would entail something as 
contrary to Palestrina style as the augmented 6 / 5 chord (in modern 
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terms). On the whole, the conclusive character of the phrase was no 
longer taken into special account; therefore it also did not denote a 
stopping with regard to the melody, but the horizontal development 
was continued irrespective of its presence. 


P. VIII, 140, 1, 3. Hymnus: Magne pater Augustine. 



The history of this archaic cadenza formula illustrates in an inter- 
esting manner an instance of the shifting of motives in music: that an 
effect which originally had only a purely melodic function was now 
employed solely for harmonic ends. We have here a case of the trans- 
ference from one Dimension to the other, a transposition of effect. 

The opposite of the case which has just been treated — viz., that 
form in which the descending second is embellished by an ascending 
auxiliary-note — is of much less frequent occurrence. On comparing the 
two “O Rosa bella” masses in Tr. II., we very often encounter dis- 
crepancies which plainly indicate the ornamental character of the 
phrase, (Tr. II, 46, 1, 4): 


Modenese Codex 


£ 
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Tridentine Codex. 


BE 



It does not conform to Palestrina's style if the auxiliary-note is 
dissonant; in the works of the Great Master, I have only found it in 
a single instance: 1 

P. XXVII, 27, 4, -f- 4. Magnificat, Sexti toni. 
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Also with the Netherlanders in the beginning of the 16th century 
it is not very common — decidedly less so than the corresponding form 
with descending auxiliary-note. A few cases may be quoted here: 


Josquin des Pr6s, Missa: Ave maris Stella. Agnus III, bar 23. 
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1 Still another example is in the Canzone “Voi mi poneste” (P. XXX, 104, 4, 3), 
which is, however, hardly an authentic work. Even m its consonant form, the phrase 
is comparatively rare with Palestrina. Refer to p 70. Ornament 47; refer also to 

p. 80. 
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Brumel, Christe. Maldeghem 1874, 36, 4, 1 . (Compare also Maldeghem 1876, 15, 
3 , +!•) 



Consult further for instance: Obr. I r 86, 3, + 1? 149, 1, + 2 (minim) 
201, 4, 1; 224, 4 r + 2; 231, 1, + 3. Is. I, 15, 2, 3; 102, 5, 3; 162, 1, 2; 
179, 2, 2. 

About 1500, a highly popular cadence was: 
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which is characterized by the upward leap of the 4th from a conjunctly 
introduced auxiliary-note. It belongs to those phrases of which Pales- 
trina made very sparing use, mostly in his earlier works: 1 * 3 


1 To the arguments which have previously been used in quite a convincing man- 
ner by Michel Brenet, (refer to “Claude Goudimel, Essai biobibliographique”) to dis- 
prove the assumption that Goudimel had been Palestrina's teacher, may be added 
the great predilection shown by the French master for this dissonance form. In one 
mass alone, “Audi filia” (Goudimel: Missae tres Paris, Adrien le Roy et Robert 
Ballard, 1558), I have counted this phrase 13 times, which signifies that in this one 
composition it occurs about as often as in Palestrina's entire authentic production, 

(90 masses, ca. 400 motets, offertorias, lamentations, etc.). Incidentally I take occasion 
to remark, that the noted “Missa brevis” by Palestnna is not composed as a 

“parody” upon “Audi filia”, as Baini, Ambros, Haberl and several later authors 
supposed. A certain resemblance between the two works is of a less constitutive 
than occasional nature, and need not imply Palestrina's acquaintance with “Audi 
filia”. 
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P. XII, 107, 3, — 3. Missa: Repleatur os meutn laude. 



ste c 


Compare also: P. X, 120, 3, 1; 120, 3, 4; 167, 3, + 2. P. V, 15, 4, 1; 
35, 2, 2 ; 54, 3, 4. P. I, 160, 1, 3. P. XIII, 12, 2, 3; 13, 1, + 2. P. VIII, 73, 
4, 1. P. XIV, 11, 3, 1; 34, 1, + 3. P. IX, 146, 3, + 1. P. XV, 38, 3, + 3; 
81, 2, + 4; 136, 1, 5. P. XX, 6, 2, 4. P. XXI, 8, 4, 1. P. XXIV, 88, 2, + 2. 
P. XXXI, 175, 2, + 2. P. Ill, 16, 3, + 4. P. XXIV, 29, 2, + 1. 49, 3, + 4. 
P. XXX, 68, 2, + 1 (d.); 84, 4, 1 (d.). P. XXXI, 51, 1, 2 (d.); 51, 3, + 4 (d.); 
P. XXXII, 16, 1, + 2; 134, 2, + 3 (d.). 

This dissonance form, as noted earlier, flourished in the beginning 
of the 16th century. We find it amply represented in the works of 
Josquin des Pres, Obrecht and Isaac, the latter using it more frequent- 
ly than perhaps any other master. 1 

If on the whole the infinitesimal number of examples found in 
Palestrina’s works may form a basis of comparison, the difference be- 
tween his mode of treating this dissonance form and that of the Nether- 
landers seems to lie in the fact that, while Palestrina only lets the dis- 


1 Refer to the following, in Isaac I. alone: 20, 1, 4: 21, 3, + 1 ; 22, 4, + 3j 29, 1, 3 
34, 3, 2; 40, 4, lj 40, 2, + 1; 41, 4, + 4; 47, 1, 4; 54, 4, 1, 57, 2, + 4; 66, 4, + 2 

69, 2, 4 ; 69, 3, 4; 105, 1, + 2; 116, 3, 2 ; 122, 2, + 3j 135, 5, 3; 142, 2, 2; 149, 3, 2 

154, 3, 3j 159, 4, + 2, 159, 4, 3j 165, 4, + 4; 167, 2, 1, 167, 3, + 4 and + 2; 167, 4, 3 

173, 1, + 2; 179, 4, 1 ; 185, 3, 3: 186, 7, 2 ; 187, 6, + 3: 188, 1, 1; 188, 2, + 2 ; 197, 2, + 4 

200, 4, + 3; 203, 5, 1; 213, 5, + 3 : 220, 4, + 1, 220, 5, 4 ; 225, 4, 2; 241, 5, + 4 
254, 1, 2. 
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sonant Grace-note leap up to a note held as a syncope , 1 the Nether- 
landers are also seen to use the following method: 


Obr. I, 194, 3, 3. Missa: Salve diva parens. (Compare Is. I, 69, 2, -f- 4.) 



Also, once in a while it may be so treated that the note to which 
the leap is made (which Palestrina always conducts conjunctly down- 
wards) is, instead, continued ascending: 


Is. I, 241, 5, + 4. Introitus: Jubilate Deo. 



Costanzo Festa, Motet: Sancta Maria, succure miseris. M. I. 20, 1,+1. 
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1 The only exception of which I know is P. XXIV, 29, 2, + 1 and 49, 3, + 4. 
It is not unlikely that there is a misprint here, (the original was inaccessible to me 
for comparison); however, this phrase must be considered archaic any way, as the 
compositions in which it appears is written altogether in a rather antiquated style. 
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In most of the cases quoted from Palestrina's works, the dissonance 
is fairly well concealed in an intermediate voice, and it is found only 
in isolated cases placed in the upper voice and never in the bass. But 
with the Netherlanders it can quite well be found thus: 

Is, I. 225, 4, 2. Introitus: D online, ne longe facias. 
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However, this phrase does not belong to the style of Palestrina — at 
any rate, not when it is dissonant. In its consonant form, on the other 
hand, it may often be observed in Palestrina compositions 1 ; but in con- 
nections where the usual melodic form would entail dissonance, the 
step of the second is almost always changed into a descending leap 
of the third. For instance: 


P. V. 36, 1, 5.Motet: Lauda Sion. 
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1 See Ornament 43, p. 70. 
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If the ascending 4th leap succeeding a dissonant Grace-note from 
above be among those effects which Palestrina rejects, then this ap- 
plies in still higher degree to the opposite form: 

Josquin des Pr6s. Missa: Lami baudichon. Qui sedes, bar 51. 



It is not employed at all by Palestrina, and is moreover rarely met 
with in compositions of the 2nd Netherland School. When it does 
sporadically appear, the Grace-note is most often a minim: 

Josquin des Pr6s. Missa: Lomme arm6 sexti toni. Qui toliis, bar 64. 1 ) 



The ascending 5th leap succeeding a dissonant Grace-note in- 
troduced from above also does not belong to Palestrina's style, while 
it may still be observed with the Netherlanders about the beginning 
of the 16th century: 1 2 


1 Compare Josquin des Pres: Missa: “Lami baudichon”, Et resurrexit, bar 66 j 
Missa; “Hercules dux Ferrarie”, Gloria, bar 15; Obr. I, 137, 4, + 4 Obr. Ill, 214, 1, 2. 

2 In its consonant form the phrase is, however, used quite often by Palestrina. 
Compare Ornament 44, p 70. 
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Josquin des Pr6s. Missa: Da pacem. Sanctus, bar 24. (Compare Is. Ill, 91. 5, + 2- 1 )) 
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Costanzo Festa, Motet: Felix Anna. M. I. 29, 4, +3. 



The contrary form — the descending 5th leap from a dissonant 
Grace-note introduced from below 2 — is still more rare: 


1 Consult further: Is. I, 54, 3, 1? 92, 1, 1, 159, 2, + 4, 199, 4, 3. Is. II, 9, 5, 1; 23, 3, 2; 
50, 2, 1; 63, 1, + 4; 79, 4, 2; 83, 2, 5; 86, 5, 3 and + 5; 108, 6, + 2; 109, 4, 5; 110, 

3, + 1 etc. Obr. I, 3, 3, 3. Obr. Ill, 14, 1, 1? 77, 2, + 1; 176, 2, 1. Obr. VI, 45, 3, 1; 

128, 1, 1 Obr VII, 19, 4, + 3. Josquin des Pres: Missa “Gaudeamus”, Et in spiritum, 

bar 5-6; Missa: “Lomme arme sexti toni”, Christe, bar 21, ibid., Credo, bar 14, ibid., 

Et resurrexit, bar 7; Missa: “Ave maris stella”, Pleni, bar 56; Missa: “Hercules”, 
Credo, bar 14. 

a Refer to Ornament 49, p. 70. 
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Clemens non Papa. Motet: Mane nobiscum. C. C. Ill, 24, 3, 2. 



is 


That anything so extraordinary, even in Netherland music, as the 
ascending 6th leap from the dissonance: 

Is. II, 31, 1, + 3.i) Je ne puis vivre. 


9 




1 Compare the Ornament 45, p. 70. 
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is not employed by Palestrina is so immediately obvious as scarcely 
to require mention. It may appear inconsistent that r notwithstanding, 
passages like the following occur: 

P. XVII, 9, 2, -f- 3i). Missa: Quern dicunt homines 



In the meanwhile it must be taken into account that the octave in 
Palestrinian music was scarcely regarded otherwise than as a kind of 
repetition of the note. While all the intervals up to the fifth may be 
freely used ascending or descending, as remarked in the foregoing, 
the minor 6th is only used ascending, and the major 6th and the 7th 
are almost never employed; it is not till we reach the octave that we 
again find an available interval which may be freely treated. This 
indicates that, with respect to the last mentioned interval, the identity 
of the note was regarded more than the extent of the interval. It may 
be that places like this should therefore be understood as Portamento 
dissonance, where the transposition to the octave is undertaken for 
the sake of sonority — that is, to enable the part in question to come 
out in bolder relief vocally than it would in the lower position, thus 
bringing the melody into greater prominence. 


Of the more complicated forms of ornamentation, the cambiata has 
already been incidentally mentioned. 2 Its fundamental form is construc- 

1 See also: P. I, 99, 3, 2. P. XVII, 16, 4, + 3. P. XIX, 122, 2, + 3. P. XXIII, 26, 3, 
+ 3. P. XXVI, 52, 3, + 2 sqq. 

* Consult Bernhard Ziehn's Study, (for its time, quite an instructive one): “Uber 
die Cambiata und andere altklassische, melodische Figuren”. Allgemeine Musikzei- 
tung 1898, p. 497 sqq. 
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ted from an ordinary Grace-note, an embellishment of the fourth leap 
(most often descending) : 

Obr. I, 2, 4, -j- 2. Missa: Je ne demande. 
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Tridentine Codex (Tr. II, 33, 1, 2.) Modenese Codex. 



The figure thus originally consisted of only 3 notes. The earlier 
Netherlanders considered this form satisfactorily conclusive as it was, 
but it is followed generally by a 4th note, which in Palestrina style is, 
almost without exception, the second above the preceding note. In the 
beginning of the 16th century, however, the attitude towards this rela- 
tionship was more liberal: 

Josquin des Pr6s. Missa: La sol fa re mi. Gloria, bar 20. 

-jy r. f- . f !■ 

Josquin des Pr6s. Missa: ad Fugam. Sanctus, bar 11. 


m 


Josquin des Pr6s. Missa: Ave maris stella. Credo, bar 36. 
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Josquin des Pr6s. Missa: De beata Virgine. Et in spintum, bar 13. 
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Simultaneously with these forms, appeared the one which was to 
supplant all the others, viz: 

Dufay. Missa: Se la face ay pale. Tr. I, 129, 2 + 4. 



In Palestrinian music this form is practically absolute. It is em- 
ployed here almost exclusively in the 3 following rhythmic configura- 
tions: 

a) P. XIV, 33, 3, + 4. Missa: Jam Christus astra ascenderat. 
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b) P. V, 106, 1, 2. Motet: Veni sponsa Christi. 
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c) P VIII. 115. 3, 3. Hymnus: Sanctorum meritis. 
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Of these three forms, the one designated a) is most used; b) is by 
no means rare, though not so frequent as a) , while c) comparatively is 
of rarer occurrence. It is worthy of note that, while the further pro- 
gression of the fourth note (the tone of resolution) in form a) is freely 
conducted, like the following, 
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P. V, 39, 1, 2 Motet: Fuit homo. 
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in forms b) and c) there is introduced (almost without exception) as the 
fifth note: the second above the note of resolution. 1 

In all these forms, the cambiata in itself consists of only four notes; 
the fact that the fifth note in forms b) and c) seems to be related in a 
regularly established way to the preceding note, may doubtless be at- 
tributed to causes of a purely rhythmic-melodic nature. As has been 
remarked on page 78 sqq., Palestrina did not approve that the progres- 
sion, after turning upon the second above, should return to the preced- 
ing note. For that reason the cambiata figure could not be continued 
thus: 



In Palestrina the descending leap from a crotchet conjunctly in- 
troduced from below is also only reluctantly made, (see page 83); 
consequently such a continuation as: 


1 Nevertheless it is by no means admissible simply to decree, as Schenker does 
in his “Neue musikalische Theorien und Phantasien”, (Vol. II, 1910, p. 308): “Diese 
Erscheinung (die Cambiata) bildet eine orgamsche Einheit von funf Tonen, deren 
Ablauf unabanderlich feststeht.” For the classic form of the cambiata, as has been 
explained, consists merely of four notes, the fifth note only being conditional upon 
the continuation of the ascending movement in case the fourth note is a crotchet. 
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P. Ill, 134, 1, 1. Motet: Surge illuminare. 
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is a unique occurrence; 1 that it is not -well to leap further up after a 
preceding conjunct progression has already been pointed out, (p. 74); 
and therefore with crotchet progression in the cambiata figure, (in 
which sort of movement the collective conception is of an especially 
intimate kind), there remains, as the sole natural and acceptable pos- 
sibility, the conjunct ascent of the fourth note of the figure. 

Although the classic type of the cambiata is employed in the over- 
whelming majority of instances in Palestrina style, still it happens 
that we find, especially in the older works of the epoch, types that 
belong to the preceding musical period. For instance in Palestrina's 
6-part mass, “Ave Maria”, which must be classed unquestionably 
among its author's earliest compositions, 2 we observe the following 
phrase: 

P. XV, 113, 2, 3. 
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1 In Palestrina's works I have only observed one more analogous example: P. X, 
18, 2, + 4. 

a Refer to the preface of Vol. XV. of the complete collection of Palestrina's works 
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Compare P. Ill, 121, 2, - 2. P. X, 80, 2, -r 1, 86, 3, + 4; 123, 3, 1; 
123, 3, 4- 3. P. XI, 149, 1, 2. P. XIX, 82, 4, + 1; 119, 2, 4. P. XX, 18, 1, 2. 
P. XXII, 65, 4, 3. P. XXVII, 114, 3, 2 (d.); P. XXVIII, 230, 1, + 3 (d.); 
P. XXXI, 51, 1, 2 (d.); 51, 3, + 4 (d.). P. XXXII, 137, 4, 3 and 4 (d.) 1 
Victoria, Opera omnia 125, 2 -f 1; 144, 1, 4- 2. “Orlando di Lasso 
Werke” III, 9, 4, + 3. 

In the latter part of the 16th century, such phrases are very rare. 
Of somewhat more common occurrence though rather foreign to the 
style is the type which might be called the amplified cambiata. Its 
characteristic feature is the delay of the resolution by the introduction 
of an ascending leap of a third after the leap from the dissonance, 
which then is followed by a descending step of a second introducing 
the real note of resolution: 

P. X, 66, I, 1. Missa: Virtute magna. 
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Compare: P. X, 5, 4, 1; 20, 5, 1; 45, 4, 1 etc.; 47, 3, + 3; 65, 5, + 4,- 
65, 5, + 1; 80, 2, 5; 80, 3, 1; 80, 3, + 3; 80, 3, + 2; 90, 4, 3; 92, 3, + 2; 

94, 1, + 4; 100, 4, + 1; 135, 1, 1 and t 4. P. V, 5, 3, + 2; 

12, 4, + 2; 13, 1, 1; 13, 1, 4; 53, 3, + 3. P. VI, 42, 1, + 1. P. XI, 51, 1, 1 

and 2; 51, 2, 1 sqq. P. XII, 35, 3, + 3. P. V, 119, 2, 3. P. XXV, 75, 3, + 2. 
P. VIII, 136, 3, 1. P. XIV, 41, 3, 1. P. XV, 113, 2, 6; 113, 3, 4; 140, 2, 2; 
148, 1, +- 1; 148, 1, 3; 148, 2, 2; 148, 2, + 2. P. XVI, 17, 4, + 1; 18, 1, 
+ 1; 18, 2, 4. P. XX, 81, 2, + 2. P. XXIII, 44, 4 + 1 and + 2; 77, 3, 1; 
140, 2, + 4. P. XXIV, 72, 2, 3; 73, 3, + 3; 85, 3, + 3; 85, 3, + 1; 86, 1, 2. 
P. XXVII, 161, 2, + 2 (d.) ; 255, 5, 5 (d.) ; 245, 4, + 2. P. XXX, 9, 2, 2 (d.). 
P XXXI, 61, 1, 4 (d.). P. XXXII, 24, 3, 4- 4; 137, 4, 4 (d.). 

1 I have not quoted examples of this sort found in the mass, “Domimcalis” (Pal. 
Werke Bd. XXXIII), and in the motet, “Thomas unus ex duodecim” (ibid. Bd. XXXII, 
p. 134), these compositions being doubtless not authentic. 
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The amplified cambiata in Palestrina's time was a phrase which 
was undoubtedly becoming obsolete. 1 It will be noticed that it is only 
in P. X. (Palestrina’s first published work), that it is encountered by 
any means frequently. To be sure a large number of instances may 
be found in P. XV and P. XXIV. However in P. XV, (the 6th volume of 
masses from 1594) all the cases come from the mass “Ave Maria”, 
already mentioned as dating from Palestrina’s youth; and in P. XXIV 
(consisting of masses handed down in manuscript form only) all the 
instances originate from the “Benedicta” mass, which seems to have 
been composed in as comparatively early a period of the composer's 
production as 1562. 2 A rather odd form of the cambiata may be seen 
in the motet “Hodie beata Virgo Maria” (P. V, 19, 3, + 3) 3 



Here the third note of the cambiata figure goes down a step instead 
of moving up a second, as is the normal procedure. If we consider that 
the retuming-note together with its two flanking notes is in reality 
only the embellishment of a longer stationary note, (see p. 145), it is 

1 Kitson reverses things when he remarks, in connection with the freely continued 
and extended cambiata in Byrd’s and Willaert’s compositions, (“Counterpoint” p. 55): 
“through constant use the real significance of the Nota Cambiata has been for- 
gotten.” These phrases do not denote here the result of a progressive development, 
but quite the contrary — the classic cambiata form being, not the starting-point, but 
the culmination in the evolution of this genus. 

a Consult Otto Ursprung: “Jacobus de Kerle”, Miinchen 1913, p. 12, and Bertha 
Wallner: “Musikalische Denkmaler der Steinatzkunst” , Munchen 1912, p. 171. 

* Compare Ambr. V, 72, 2, 1 (Josquin des Pres) and ibid. 396, 2, 1 (Ludwig Senfl). 
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plain that the form before us must be understood as an ornamental 
extension of the following: 
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This rhythmic fundamental form is otherwise not encountered very 
often, but is permissible in principle: 


P. VIII, 116, 3, 1. Hymnus: Sanctorum meritis. (Also P. XIV, 36, 4, 1 ; 122, 2, -}- 3 
P. XXIII, 33, 1, + 1; 64, 1, + 4. P. XXIV, 63, 1, 4 etc) 
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With regard to the ascending cambiata, Bellermann remarks: 1 “Im 
15. und 16. Jahrhundert findet man die Wechselnote nur abwartsstei- 
gend angewandtj in modemen Kompositionen ist sie aber auch recht 
gut aufwartssteigend zu gebrauchen.” 

This is correct in so far as it never occurs in Palestrina. 2 In the 
15th and the beginning of the 16th century, on the other hand, it is 
— even if not nearly so commonly used as the descending cambiata — 
yet sometimes to be encountered; for example: 


1 1. c. p. 164. 

3 Also as a melodic phrase without dissonance it is very rare. Refer to p. 70, 
Ornament 50. 


See further: Tr. I, 184, 1, + 3; 205, 1, + 3; 217, 1, 4; 263, 1, 4. Tr. II, 

70, 4, 3; 95, 5, 4. Tr. Ill, 63, 2, + 1; 63, 3, + 3; 64, 4, + 2; 71, 1, 4 -, 

71, 4, + 2; 73, 3, 3; 79, 1, 3. Obr. IV, 98, 2, 2. Obr. VI, 82, 1, 2. Josquin 
des Pres: Missa “La sol fa re mi”, Agnus I, bar 5; Missa “Gaudeamus”, 
Gloria, 3rd bar before the end. Missa “Lomme arme sexti toni”. Credo, 
bar 15; ibid., Sanctus, bar 16; Missa “Ave Maris Stella”, Credo, bar 26; 
ibid., Agnus I, bar 12; ibid., Agnus II, bar 23; Missa “Didadi”, Gloria, 
bar 7; ibid., Pleni, bar 30; ibid., Pleni, bar 22; Missa “De beata Virgine”, 
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Gloria, bar 64; Missa “Sine nomine”, Credo, bar 47; Canon “Ad nonam 
canitur”, bar 12 etc.; Chanson “Adieu mes amours” (Obr. IV, 36, 4, 3; 
cf. Ambr. V, 131, 2, 3); Lied “In meinem Sinn hab ich mir auserkoren” 
(Eitners Publikationen Bd. VI, p. 116). 

It will be noticed that in all these instances (excepting Tr. I, 184, 1, 
+ 3 and Tr. II, 70, 4, 3), the form corresponds exactly to the descend- 
ing classic cambiata, where the upward leap of the third is followed 
by a downward second step. The need of resolution was earlier per- 
ceived in the case of the ascending than the descending form, which 
is explicable through the circumstance of the dissonance being more 
obvious in ascending than in descending progressions, and therefore 
it requires a more cautious treatment in the former. 

Two ornamental figures that were very popular in the 16th century 
are: 1 


|H 




The first of these has been used from the time of “Ars nova” 2 up 
to the classical period in the 18th century. 3 We find, with respect to 
the second figure, that it was used but little by the early Nether- 
landers, whose melodies, (through the lack of such phrases, and the 
use of scale-like ornamental ascensions and descensions instead), had 
a tendency to be stiff. This ornament, however, was highly esteemed 
about 1520-30, and was among those most often used in Palestrina 
style. Both figures may now and then be observed in dissonant con- 
junctions, also where the dissonance is entered' by a leap of a third: 

1 Refer to p. 61, also to Niemann: Studien zur deutschen Musikgeschichte des XV. 
Jahrhunderts. Km. J. 1902 r p 5 

2 Consult for instance Guillaume de Machault's Coronation mass. Wolf: “Ge- 
schichte der Mensuralnotation” III, p. 50. Especially the Credo abounds in phrases 
of this kind. 

3 Refer to the motet “In voce exultationis” by Pitoni (d. 1743). M D. II, p. 215 
However, this figure, as a penheletic phrase, began to decline, about 1530-40 
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P. X. 18, 2, 2.1) Missa: Ecce sacerdos magnus 
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P. XX, 17, 4, -j- 2. 2 ) Missa: Descendit angelus. (Cf. P. XVIII, 27, 2, 4- 2 8 )) 



Although it seems probable to me that these forms of dissonance 
in Palestrina should be regarded as archaisms, I do not think we are 
warranted in accepting this assumption as sure. In works from the 1st 
and 2nd Netherland Schools these dissonance forms are almost never 


1 See further: P X, 48, 4, + 1 P. IX, 78, 1, 3. P. XVII, 20, 1, + 1. Unusually harsh 
are the two places: P. XIII, 74, 2, + 2 and 76, 3, 4, which Palestrina most probably 
adopted from a work of an earlier composer. 

* Cf. also: P. XI, 38, 1, + 3. P. XIII, 139, 2, 4. P. IV, 41, 3, + 3: 42, 1, 1; 44, 2, + 3 
and + 2; 54, 2, 1; 142, 3, + 4. P. XIV, 9, 3, 4. P. XVI, 18, 4, + 3. P. XXVII, 38, 5, + 3: 
126, 2, 2 (d.) ; 174, 4, + 1 (d). P IX, 80, 2, 2. P. XVIII, 72, 1, + 2 f 114, 2, + 1. P. XIX, 
132, 4, 1. P. XXI, 14, 3, + 2. P. XXIII, 79, 3, 3j 96, 2, + 2. P. XXIV, 73, 2, 4; 93, 1, 3 
and + 1. P. XXX, 61, 3, 2 (d.). P XXXIII, 83, 2, + 2 (d.). Also M. D. I, 112, 3, 3 (Or- 
lando di Lasso) and 167, 3, + 2 (Andrea Gabrieli). 

’ Consult P. X, 44, 2, 3 P. XI, 68, 2, 4. 
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encountered, 1 and unfortunately the immediately succeeding period 
(just prior to Palestrina's appearance) is so sparsely represented in 
new editions that it is impossible to judge these relations with suf- 
ficient surety. It is worth noticing, however, that Clemens non Papa 
— who together with Senfl represents the most gifted among the com- 
posers of that epoch, and who is the only one whose works are com- 
paratively well represented in modern editions — employed these 
phrases very freely, also in dissonant forms. 2 

The final result of this inquiry, with regard to melodic dissonance, 
is that Palestrina — strictly speaking — only recognizes the conjunct 
method of dissonance treatment. Only the passing note, the returning- 
note, the cambiata (m its classic form!), and the Portamento of the 
descending second are of general validity. Dissonances encountered 
besides these are mostly rudiments from a less thoroughly cultured 
past. 


Dissonance as a Primary Phenomenon. 

In the beginning of the 15th century a number of new impulses 
swept over the musical world like a fresh breath of Spring. This breeze 
came from the West — from the British Isles — bringing with it sunshine 
and warmth, fertility and growth. After this sudden, brilliant Spring- 
tide, musical conditions developed with marvellous, triumphant 
rapidity into the magnificent and bountiful Summer of Palestrina's 
time. 

Tinctoris expresses his surprise in 1477, that music which dates 
from more than 40 years prior to his own time no longer finds favour 


1 Rare exceptions: Is. II, 125, 5, 4 Is. Ill, 30, 3, + 3, 223, 4, + 1. “Inviolata”, 
Eitner 47, 2, + 3 as well as Obr. Ill, 187, 3, 3 and Jos quin des Pres, Missa: Fortuna 
desperata Sanctus, bar 64. 

2 Cf for ex.: C C. Ill, 7, 3, 1; 10, 4, + 3; 13, 1, + 1; 19, 2, + 1; 20, 3, + 3; 55, 

1, 1 and + 1; 64, 2, + 3; 71, 2, + 1, 78, 2, + 1. C. C. V, 20, 3, + 2 f 21, 1, 3; 21, 3, 2; 

21, 3, 3? 22, 3, 4; 22, 3, + 3 and + 2; 35, 2, 2, 37, 4, 1; 38, 3, 1; 40, 1, 1. Furthermore 

Willaert. “Da pacem”, Maldeghem 1880, 42, 2, + 2. Crequillon. “Judea et Jerusalem”, 

Maldeghem 1876, 35, 1, + 2. Senfl: “Salutatio tertia”, Denkmaler der Tonkunst in 
Bayern III, 2, p. Ill, 1, + 2 Richafort: “Emendemus”, Maldeghem 1881, 25, 2, + 1. 
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with connoisseurs of music. 1 Judging from the signs, it seems that we 
have here an utterance of a more far-seeing character, and otherwise 
superior to those usually typical of every fertile period which enter- 
tains a traditional contempt for the time through which it has just 
passed, and above which it feels itself immeasurably removed. 

As far as can be discerned at present, there is a marked and very 
significant boundary line, especially in a musico-technical respect, at 
about the transition from the 14th to the 15th century. What happened 
at that time may be characterized as a change in the conception of 
consonance — the definite, practical recognition of the 3rd and 6th as 
not only having privileges in musical art equal to the 4th, 5th and 8th, 
but moreover as main consonants — tonal combinations decidedly pre- 
ferred above all others, and regarded as fundamental factors in mu- 
sical composition. 

As we are aware, the vertical technique of “Ars antiqua” is princip- 
ally based upon the 5th. However, various circumstances seem to in- 
dicate that British composers understood at a very early period the 
eminent harmonic qualities of the 3rd. Thus Anonymus IV. recounts 
in Coussemaker that both the major and minor third were much used 
in England towards the end of the 13th century, 2 and Walter Odington, 
an Englishman who lived in the same century, mentions the 6th as 
something quite ordinary. 3 

A practical witness to the correctness of these assertions is the 
little popular 2-part song, “Foweles in the frith” 4 which is dated ca. 
1270 by the publisher, and which has a very striking end with con- 
secutive 6ths. Likewise the 2-part hymn, “Nobilis humilis”, 5 written in 
the 12th century in honour of St. Magnus, Earl of the Orkney Islands, 
which moves almost exclusively in consecutive 3rds, is most likely 

1 “Neque, quod admirari nequeo, quippiam compositum msi citra annos quadra- 
gmta extat, quod auditu dignum ab eruditis exxstimetur ” Tractatus p. 201. 

2 Tamen apud orgamstas optimos et prout in quibusdam terns sicut in Anglia in 
patria quae dicitur Westcuntre, optimae concordantiae dicuntur quoniam apud tales 
magis sunt in usu. C. S. I, p. 358. 

3 C S. I, p 200. 

4 Stainer: “Early Bodleyan Music”, London 1901, II, p. 10. 

5 Cited by the Norwegian musico-historian, Georg Reiss See “Two norrone latin- 
ske kvaede med melodiar fraa Codex Upsal. C. 233”, av Oluf Kolsrud og Georg Reiss 
Kristiania 1913. 
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derived from very ancient Anglo-Saxon or Celtic music. Nevertheless, 
the two pieces mentioned remain isolated examples up to the present, 
and all the known polyphonic music of the 12th and 13th centuries 
seems to owe its character more to the auspices of the 4th and 
5th. It was not until towards the close of the 14th century that certain 
episodes of consecutive 6th accords appear, like islands emerging from 
the sea, in compositions which sound anything but harmonious to 
modern ears. For instance the motet, “Petrus Cephas ecclesie”, 1 is 
most interesting, being evidently a transitional form between the old 
French motet and the new mode of composing. Its date is probably 
ca. 1375. Consecutive 5ths and 6ths here graze peacefully side by side, 
the 6th (or more correctly, the 6th chords) being decidedly in the 
majority. Phrases of this kind are, moreover, encountered in French 
and Italian works from about the year 1400; 2 it is noticeable, however, 
that they only occur here in conclusions, while in “Petrus Cephas ec- 
clesie” they are woven into almost the entire texture of the composi- 
tion, forming Faux-bourdon episodes of not altogether brief duration. 
On the whole this composition, whose like has not yet come to light 
in researches into both French and Italian contemporary literature, 
strongly suggests that England is really the native home of the Faux- 
bourdon. It also shows that Guilelmus Monachus (ca. 1450), the very 
earliest writer who mentions Faux-bourdon, was not altogether wrong 
when he expressly calls this mode of writing “modus anglicorum”. 

It seems also that Faux-bourdon forms the universally perceptible 
technical basis of this school's polyphonic practice. It is the same with 
the musical works of the Dufay period; but there is no doubt that 
this period must be understood as genetically related to the musical 
contributions of the English, and that it was in the British Isles (which 
Tinctoris called “novae artis fons et origo”) 3 that the musical flores- 
cence of the 15th and 16th centuries was inaugurated. The situation 


1 See Stamer, 1. c. p. 25. 

2 Refer to Wolf: “Gesch. der Mensural-Notation” III, 79, 2, 3 (Johannes Ciconia); 
84, 2, + 1 (P. Fontaine); 111, 3, + 2 (Bartolinus de Padua); 126, 1, 2 (Francesco 
Landino); 147, 5, + 4 (Gratiosus de Padua). 

3 Tractatus p 403. Also the French poet, Martin le Franc, gave his opinion about 
his contemporaries of the Dufay generation in “Le champion des Dames” as follows. 
“Et ont prins de la contenance Angloise et ensuy Dunstable.” 
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may most likely be explained by the circumstance that, while music 
on the continent was mostly treated horizontally, English composers 
quietly advanced towards the mastery of harmonic elements. Towards 
the end of the 14th century, this movement — which undoubtedly, as 
Adler asserts, 1 originated in folk-song — began to exert its influence 
upon the higher musical art, first at home and later, (through the lead- 
ing and most gifted artists, like Dunstable) , upon the musical develop- 
ment in France and Italy. We should scarcely be far wrong in regard- 
ing the new relations towards consonance as the focus of interest in 
this event. 

While we have the feeling that the attitude of “Ars antiqua” was 
of a more intellectual nature, and was actually only manifested in the 
requirement of clearness, transparency and conformity upon all the 
more noticeable points of polyphonic composition, 2 the relation seems 
now to assume a more decided form. The tonal combinations in them- 
selves become a more obvious factor, causing a state of tension be- 
tween the two Dimensions, in which contest the vertical interests were 
temporarily predominant — a state of affairs that was gradually elimin- 
ated in the course of the 15th century, so that the ideal equilibrium of 
Palestrina could only be established through the renewed transmission 
of harmonic impulses, (again from folk-music: the Frottole). It is 
scarcely too daring to assert that it was not until the English appeared 
on the scene that there was any intenser relationship to consonance 
in musical art; it can hardly surprise us therefore that the contrasting 
relationship — that of the real dissonance — should simultaneously enter 
the ranks of musical effects. 

It is true of all the forms of dissonance treatment which have been 
discussed up to this point, that the melodic phrase introducing the 
dissonance may just as often (and in most cases, oftener) be used in 


1 Guido Adler: “Studie zur Geschichte der Harmonie”. Sitzungsberichte der 
kaiserl. Akad. der Wissenschaften. Philosoph.-histor. Klasse. Bd. 98. Wien 1881. 

s In this domain we are left, at any rate temporarily, almost exclusively to the 
faculty of subjective perception. An indication of historic and more objective kind, 
which is of interest in this connection, however, may lie in the division which 
Anonymus V in Coussemaker (C. S. I, p. 366) makes of consonance, viz: “clarae” 
(5ths, and 12ths), “minus clarae” (3rds, 6ths and lOths), and “clarissimae" (unisons, 
octaves, and double octaves). 
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consonant as in dissonant conjunction. Here for the first time we 
encounter a dissonance which is not the accidental result of a melodic 
progression, but which is used just because it is dissonance, and be- 
cause it is desired that dissonance — and dissonance only — should be 
heard at the point where it is placed. I allude here to the syncope 
dissonance: 



This form of dissonance treatment, consciously applied, first ap- 
peared in English compositions from the beginning of the 15th century. 
This fact accords with the circumstance that the first theorist who 
discussed it, Guilelmus Monachus, writes especially of the practice 
of this school of composers. 1 He says: 2 

“Octava regula talis est, quod quamquam posuerimus duodecim 
consonantias tarn perfectas quam imperfectas, tarn simplices quam 
compositas, non obstante, secundum usum modernum, consonantie 
dissonantes aliquoties nobis serviunt, sicut dissonantia secunde dat 
dulcedinem tertie basse; dissonantia vero septime dat dulcedinem 
sexte; dissonantia quarte dat dulcedinem tertie alte et ilia tertia dat 
dulcedinem quinte et hoc secundum modernum/’ 

To be sure, it is not said in so many words that it is the syncope 
dissonance to which the author alludes, nevertheless there can be no 
doubt upon this point. In the first place, the musical examples show 
that Guilelmus was thoroughly familiar with this form of dissonance 
treatment; and in the second place, the rules that he gives agree so 
perfectly with those governing the practice of the period that his 
meaning is in reality quite explicit. When Guilelmus for instance 
teaches that the 2nd resolves into the “low” 3rd, (this being most 
likely rather an awkward way of expressing that the dissonance 
should be placed in the lower voice) , or that the 7th resolves into the 
6th and the 4th into the “high” 3rd, (meaning that the dissonance 
should be in the upper voice), he herewith gives the very best and 
most commonly used resolutions possible to the syncope dissonance. 

1 The syncope itself had, however, been mentioned — without entering into the 
question of its possible employment as a dissonance — by theorists of the “Ars nova” 
See R M. p. 294 sqq. 

2 C. S III, p. 291. 
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Had it been the intention to imply that the reference was to the 
passing dissonance, such a detailed accounting for resolutions would 
have been superfluous; for the passing 2nd (for instance) may as well 
be resolved into the unison as into the 3rd, the 4th into the 5th as 
well as into the 3rd, etc. 

The only difficult point in the interpretation lies in the allusion 
to the “high” 3rd as a dissonance requiring resolution into the 5th. 1 
Hugo Riemann gets over this difficulty by assuming that in Cousse- 
maker the word “tertia” has crept in instead of “tritonus”. 2 However, 
but little is gained by this assumption, for the most natural and the 
usual interval of resolution of the augmented fourth was, and still 
remains, by means of syncopes, not the 5th, but the 3rd. Moreover, it 
is difficult to ignore the “ilia” which, as it stands, indicates that “ter- 
tia” is correct. It is most probable that Coussemaker's wording is cor- 
rect, and the case to which he alludes, of the following or a similar 



In this example, which is taken from the Guilelmus tract, (see Ad- 
ler 1. c. Musical Supplement p. XI), the syncopated upper 4th in the 
middle voice resolves into the 3rd, which is then followed by the 
5th. This was a very current conclusion at that period, and the cir- 
cumstance that the progression 3-5 so often follows 4-3 in practice, 
may explain that the latter accompanies the former into a represent- 
ative relationship where, strictly speaking, it does not belong. 

Great psychologic importance attaches to the expression which 

1 The 3rd is classified earlier in the treatise as an imperfect consonant, according 
to contemporary custom. 

3 R. M. p. 298. Coussemaker's edition agrees exactly with the very well-preserved 
and distmctly written original manuscript of Guilelmus, which accordance I had 
an opportunity to substantiate m St. Marks Library, Venice. 

8 Compare for instance Tr. I, 199, 2, 7. 
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Guilelmus uses to explain the underlying motive of syncope dis- 
sonance. He says that it adds sweetness to the succeeding consonance. 
This seems to indicate that the people of that day perceived syncope 
dissonance in the same way as we understand it — as a conscious 
presentation of dissonance in aesthetically accentuated contradistinc- 
tion to consonance. It is thus, also, that Zarlino explains this relation- 
ship; for, after first trying to find a more traditional reason for its 
employment, (in its alleged less conspicuous character), he finally 
concludes: 

“ — nonsolamente tal Dissonanza non li displace, ma grandemente 
in lei si compiace; perche con maggior dolcezza & maggior soauita fa 
udire tal Consonanza. Et questo forse auiene; perche Ogni contrario 
maggiormente si scopre & si fa al sentimento piu noto per la compara- 
tione del suo Opposto.” 1 

This expresses the inner meaning of the syncope dissonance. With 
respect to Palestrina's mode of treating it, the following fundamental 
rules apply to the dissonant tone: 

1. It must be prepared through introduction upon the unaccented 
beat; 

2. it must then remain stationary, whereby the dissonant relation- 
ship upon the next accented beat is formed; 

3. and finally it must be resolved into consonance by the descend- 
ing degree of a second upon the succeeding unaccented beat. 

It is matter of course that these rules had only gradually acquired 
the fixedness which characterized them m the Palestrina period. For 
instance, the syncope might very well be introduced dissonantly in 
the 15th century: 



1 Opere I, p. 240. 
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Similar employment may be observed in the beginning of the 16th 
century: 

Excetre: Et in terra. Oldh. I, 56, 2, 3. 
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Pierre de la Rue. Motet: Dulces exuviae. Maldeghem 1882, 18, 2, + 1. 
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Naturally Palestrina is generally superior to such, though extreme- 
ly rare exceptions may be observed, even with the Great Master 
himself: 

P. XXV, 65, 2, -(- 4, Lamentation. 
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P. XXIX, 49, 3, 4 1. Madrigal: O cibo. (Compare also P. XXXI, 75, 1,4-1.) 



The exact correspondence of the above examples •will be noted. 
Both differ from the other instances, cited in this connection from 
works of earlier composers, in the circumstance that the accented part 
of the syncopation here is dissonant, but is introduced consonantly in 
relation to the voice which causes its dissonance. In all likelihood 
these examples should rather be regarded as instances of note-against- 
note in a somewhat careless treatment. In P. XXV, 65, 2, + 4 on the 
other hand, we find (besides the dissonance just mentioned), one of 
a more essential and aggressive character: the syncopated note A in 
the next to the upper voice is introduced dissonant with G in the next 
to the lowest voice, and then remains stationary in the same dissonant 
relation during the accented beat. Instances like this are rarely en- 
countered in the Palestrinian epoch. In the beginning of the 16th 
century they are, however, rather commonly used, for example: 
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Is, I, 16, 4, 4.1) Prosa: Pater, Filius. (Also compare Josquin des Pr6s. Missa: Gau- 
deamus, Credo, conclusion.) 
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Costanzo Festa, Motet: Felix Anna. M. I. 31, 2, -f-3. 



It may also appear in a more ornamental form: 


1 Further examples: Obr. I, 28, 2, 3; 31, 3, 3; 214, 4, + 2. Obr. II, 152, 3, 1. Obr. 
Ill, 7, 1, 2; 214, 1, 2. Obr. IV, 17, 1, 2; 29, 2, 2; 114, 3, 2; 198, 4, + 1; 236, 1, 2. 

Obr. V, 24, 4, + 2, 52, 4, + 2; 83, 3, + 3. Obr. VI, 86, 2, 1; 94, 3, 2, 130, 4, 3. 

Obr. VII, 9, 4, + 2 Is. II, 117, 2, lj 117, 2, 5. Is. Ill, 12, 4, + 4; 62, 3, 1; 153, 4, 4; 

212, 2, + 1. Josquin des Pres, Missa: “Gaudeamus”, Agnus II, bar 37; Missa: 
“Lomme arme sexti tom”, Osanna, next to last bar? Missa: “Da pacem”, Gloria, bar 
27, ibid. Pleni, bar 20; ibid. Benedictus, bar 24. 
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Obr. II, 125, 3, + 2. Missa: De sancto Martino. 



Obr. IV, 206, 2, 1. (Octave transposition of portamento!) Missa: Caput. (Com 
pare also Is. II, 49, 2, 4 1 ).) 
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Dissonances like these are rare with Palestrina, and only occur in 
earlier works. 


1 Refer also to Obr. I, 27, 1, 2. Obr. II, 70, 3, + 1. Obr. IV, 88, 4, + 2. Obr. IV, 
158, 3, 2*, 181, 4, + 2. Obr. VI, 121, 3, 2. Is. Ill, 182, 1, + 2. Josquin des Prds: Missa 
“Gaudeamus”, Et in Spiritum, bar 12, ibid, bar 14; Missa “Fortuna desperata”, Agnus 
II, bar 14; Missa “Hercules”, Benedictus, bar 7 (important!). 
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P. X, 18, 2, + 2 1 ). Missa: Ecce sacerdos magnus. 
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However, similar cases may often be observed if the dissonance 
introduced upon the unaccented beat forms a 4th with the bass, and 
then is afterwards replaced upon the accented beat by a harsher dis- 
sonance, (7th or 2nd) ; for example: 

P. XXV, 18, 4, 2, Lamentation. (Cf. P. V, 145, 4, 4.) 
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Yet the last instance may be classed more correctly among the so- 
called “consonant 4ths.” 

As stated earlier, the 4th was treated as a dissonance by the 
practical musicians of Palestrina’s time. Palestrina himself was most 
strict in his treatment of this interval, using it almost exclusively in 
syncopation or as a passing or ornamental dissonance. Isolated ex- 

1 Consult further: P. X, 11, 4, + 4- P. XI, 84, 4, 4 and P. XII, 75, 3, + 2 , 99, 3, 1. 
P. XXV, 184, 2, + 2 (d). P. XXX, 100, 4, 2 (d.). P. XXXI, 48, 2, 4 (d.). P. XXXII, 4, 
2, 3. 
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ceptions, belonging to the category “expressional” dissonance, will 
later be discussed; for the present, only the following deviations from 
the normal mode of treatment are quoted: 


P. XXV, 59, 4, + 3 Lamentation. 



um, De um tu um 


P. XXV, 73, 3. + 3 - Lamentation. (Compare P. XXV, 122, 3, + 3 ) 



These three instances, (as far as my knowledge goes, the only 
ones found in Palestrina's works), are met with in cadences, and it 
will be noticed that in them all the dissonance is introduced above a 
stationary note in the bass. It might therefore be justifiable to regard 
these forms as the first germs of pedal dissonance, which later reached 
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such a high state of development, though otherwise but rarely encoun- 
tered in 16th century vocal polyphony. 1 

Akin to these forms is the so-called “consonant 4th”, already men- 
tioned. Bellermann, who gave it this name, defines it in the following 
paragraph: 2 

“Wir haben die Quarte bis jetzt stets als eine Dissonanz zum tief- 
sten Tone eines Zusammenklanges behandelt; hiervon kann man aber 
eine Ausnahme machen, wenn sie stufenweise, sei es aufwarts- Oder 
abwartssteigend, die unbetonte Taktzeit erreicht, der Bass schon vor- 
her und noch femer auf seinem Tone liegen bleibt und sie selbst auf 
der folgenden guten Taktzeit zur wirklichen Dissonanz wird, und sich 
so gleichsam selbst vorbereitet und sich dann auf der nachstfolgenden 
Thesis auflost”. 3 

This mode of treating 4ths is encountered exceedingly often in 
Palestrina's compositions. One instance, out of a great number of 
analogous ones, is quoted here: 


P. XII, 85. 1, + 4. Missa: L’homme armA 



1 Compare with this statement. Leichtentntt, “Geschichte der Motette”, 1908, p. 
52 sqq 

2 Fux had, however, already drawn attention to it. See his Gradus (Mizler), p. 103. 
2 “Der Contrapunkt”, p. 220 Consult also: Heinrich Bellermann, “Emige Be- 

merkungen uber die konsonierende Quarte bei den Komponisten des 16. Jahrhun- 
derts”. Allg. musikalische Zeitung. Jahrg. 1870, Nr. 35. 
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I have been able to trace it back to the earliest masters of the 
2nd Netherland School: 


Tr. Ill, 59, 2, -p 2. Okeghem, Missa: Caput. 



However, it can hardly be much older than this. 

That Bellermann insists that the fourth should be conjunctly treated 
in these phrases is quite rational, this being the typical mode of treat- 
ment in Palestrina's time. Exceptions occur, however, and not alone in 
works of the Netherlanders: 


Obr. IV, 90, 4, 3. Missa: Carmimutn (Compare also Obr. IV, 243, 1, 1 and Is. I, 
152, 5, 1.) 
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but also in compositions of Palestrina himself. 
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P. XI, 66, 1, + 2. Missa: Ad fugam. 
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The designation “consonant 4th” is, after all, not very apt; for even 
though the treatment of the 4th in this instance should be such as is 
otherwise only accorded to consonance, it is not a given fact that the 
4th has really been heard as consonance. It is more likely that the 
practicability of this dissonance is due to its less prominent character 
in this treatment. The circumstance that the bass remains stationary 
during the introduction of the 4th, (the introduction itself being most 
discreetly conducted), and that a harsher dissonance immediately 
afterwards draws attention to itself, causes the irregularity to pass 
comparatively unobserved. The presence of this harsher dissonance 
upon the accented beat is probably the factor which particularly le 
gitimizes this relation in Palestrina style. The phrase is, notwithstand- 
ing this, occasionally encountered without such a dissonance, for 
instance: 

P. VIII, 107. 1, + 2. Hymnus: Deus tuorum militum. 
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P. XXIII, 141, 3, 4i) Missa: Veni Creator Spiritus. CCf. P XII, 69. 4, -)- 4; 



In the last example, the G forms a freely treated 4th with the lower 
as well as a second with the upper voice. Relations of this kind are 
not altogether uncommon. Also 4ths + 7ths occur: 


P. XXV, 73, 1, -j- 2. Lamentation. 
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On the other hand, we never see 2-part examples of this category 
with Palestrina, while they are comparatively often encountered in 
Netherland compositions from ca. 1500: 


1 Refer also to P. XXX, 63, 1, 2 (d.) ; 98, 1, 4 (d) f P. XXXII, 136, 3, 2 (d); 163, 

1, + 2 (d.). P. XXXIII, 30, 3, + 3 (d.). 
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Obr. Ill, 51, 4. 3. Missa: Si dedero. (Cf. Josquin des Pr6s. Missa: Hercules, Qui 
venit, bar 7.) 
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With these composers we frequently find also a freer mode of in- 
troducing the dissonance than is normally approved in Palestrina style. 
For instance: 

Obr. II, 59, 3, 2.i) Missa super Maria zart. 
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With respect to cases like the last example, ‘‘Compositions Regeln 
Herrn M. Johann Peterssen Sweling” writes: “Aber doch muss man per 
gradus auf die dissonantien oder ligaturen gehen, denn dieses folgende 
ist bei den alten nicht vor gut gehalten” ? 
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1 Consult: Obr. I, 100, 2, 1; 149, 1, + 1, 152, 3, 3: 183, 2, + 3. Obr III, 199, 3, + 1. 
Obr. IV: 11, 4, 1; 21, 4, + 3. Is. Ill, 41, 1, 1. 

2 Sweelinck, Werke X, p. 23. 
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I know of but few similar instances in Palestrina. 1 2 On the whole, 
the use of dissonantly introduced syncopation (“la sincopa tutta cat- 
tiva”, as the 16th century theorists called it), with the sole exception 
of the “consonant 4th”, was rapidly declining in Palestrinian music. It 
had reached the culmination of its florescence towards the end of the 
15th century; in the later part of the 16th, these forms were considered 
archaic — especially the type with the semibreve syncope. The form 
with minim syncopes still appeared not infrequently, mostly in ma- 
drigals, but also occasionally in the ecclesiastical compositions of 
Palestrina's time: 

P. XI, 131, 3, 1.*) Missa: Papae Marcelli. (Cf. i. a. Victoria: Opera I, 136, 2, 
+ 1 and M. D. II, 353, 3, 1.) 
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It is to be noted that this form, like consonant 4ths, was mainly 
used in terminal formations, though there are exceptions; for example: 


1 See P. XII, 69, 3, + 4; 190, 1, 1 P. XXX, 139, 1, 2 and + 1 (d.). P. XXXI, 20, 

4, + 2 (d.). P. XXXII, 70, 1, 3 (d.). 136, 3, + 3 (d) P. XXXIII, 34, 2, 1 (d.) etc. 

2 See further: P. XXVIII, 45, 3, 3; 112, 4, 1. P. XI, 134, 2, + 3; 134, 3, 1 P. I, 115, 

2, + 3. P. XII, 104, 3, 4- 4 P. V, 64, 3, + 2; 160, 1, + 4. P. IV, 7, 3, 4; 132, 2, 4; 

134, 1, 1; 138, 1, 4 ; 167, 2, 1. P. XXVIII, 112, 4, 1. P. VIII, 75, 3, + 4 P. XV, 124, 

3, + 1 P. XXIX, 108, 1, + 1; 165, 3, 1; 177, 2, 1; 179, 3, 2 and 1; 187, 2, 1. P. XVII, 
92, 3, + 1; 131, 1, + 2. P. XXII, 22, 4, 4; 102, 2, 3. P. XXIII, 19, 1, 2. P. XXIV, 5, 3, 2; 
39, 2, 3; 76, 2, + 2; 76, 3, 3; 79, 2, 4; 99, 3, 3; 99, 3, + 3. P. XVIII 111, 1, 1 (accord- 
ing to the original edition from 1599) P. XXVI, 71, 3, + 4 (d.), 72, 1, 2 (d.) ; 82, 1, 1 
and + 2 (d): 93, 1, 4 (d.),- 108, 3, + 2 (d); 111, 3, 4 (d.); 185, 2, + 1 (d.). P. XXVII, 
70, 2, 2; 92, 4, 1 (d.); 174, 3, + 1 (d.), 254, 3, 4 (d.) P. XXXI, 31, 3, 4 (d.). P. XXXII, 
173, 2, + 2 etc. (d.)j 175 etc. (d.). 
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P. XII, 50, 4, 1. Missa: Brevis. 
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It is noticeable, moreover, that in the great majority of instances 
the syncopated note forms the minor upper second of the note of 
resolution — in modern terms, the phrase in its typical form represents 
a turn with the tonic upon the 3rd of the dominant triad. But there are 
exceptions here also, (refer to P. XII, 69, 4, + 4). Finally it must be 
remarked that when the syncope forms either a second or a seventh 
with a stationary voice, it is almost without exception the major 
second or minor seventh. Altogether, these dissonant types must be 
understood as more or less nonchalant variants of terminal formations 
of this or a similar order: 



With the gradually refined appreciation of the dissonance, these 
forms passed out of customary usage. The steady, legitimate employ- 
ment in Palestrina of “consonant fourths” (which designation seems 
too well established to be changed now) while other, freer forms seem 
antiquated and sparingly used, must certainly, as already mentioned, 
be attributed to the circumstance that the dissonant character of the 
fourth (in itself weak) , is still further effaced by contrast with the suc- 
ceeding harsher dissonance. 
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The following at first sight rather astonishing tonal combination, 
must be regarded in connection with the dissonantly introduced 
suspension: 

P. XII, 189, 1, l. 1 ) Missa. Ut re mi fa sol la. 



It is undeniably surprising to come across the famous introductory 
chord from Mendelssohn's Wedding March in the middle of the 16th 
century. The psychologic background in the two instances is naturally 
of a widely different nature, the effect in Palestrina's case being scarce- 
ly as remarkable as it seems at first sight. This phrase really belongs 
to a series of tonal combinations which arise when the voices, which 
lie at the moment that the syncope is dissonantly introduced, change 
their notes simultaneously with the entrance of the dissonance. Places 
like the one just cited are to be understood as an amplification of the 
following: 



Such phrases are met with rather commonly in compositions from 
ca. 1500: 


1 Peter Wagner was the first to call attention to this effect. Refer to M Gesch. der 
Messe”, p. 440. Compare also P. XII, 189, 2, + 1; 190, 1, 1; 190, 2, 2, 


Knud Jeppesen 


16 
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Obr. III. 12, 4, 2. 1 2 * * ) Missa: Si dedero. 



Is I, 137, 1, -f 1. Introitus: In excelso tbrono. 5 ) 



Exactly the same tonal combination as the example cited from 
Palestrina, (which expressed in modern terms would be: the chord 
with minor 3rd, diminished 5th, and minor 7th, in its first inversion) , 
seems to have been rarely used in the earlier part of the 16th century. 
A place like the following from Clemens non Papa: 


1 Consult also Obr III, 160, 4, 2. Obr. IV, 2, 3, + 1; 51, 4, 1. Obr. VI, 127, 4, 1; 
138, 1, 1. Obr. VII, 28, 4, + 2; 38, 1, + 2 

2 Compare further Is. I, 31, 4, 3; 62, 3, + 2; 79, 4, + 1; 250, 5, + 4; Is. II, 10, 4, 

+ 2,- 88, 4, 6. Is. Ill, 108, 5, + 2; 170, 3, 1 Torchi: “L’arte musicale in Italia” I, 48, 

2, 3 (Spartaro) and M. f. M. 1874, p. 61 (Mahu). 
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Motet: Tristitia obsedit me. C. C. V, 25, 1, 3.*) 



ti - ti - ae 


resembles it very much, but does not correspond exactly unless we 
assume that the rule, “una nota super la semper est canendum fa”, is 
valid with respect to the upper voice, which is not absolutely certain. 

Besides in the places already cited, it may be found also in the 
second part of the motet, “Tribularer si nescirem” (P. II, 85, 2, + 3). 1 2 
Two interesting cases of a similar order by contemporaries of Pales- 
trina are appended: 

Victoria: “Opera omnia”. I, 144, 3, -|- 2. Motet: Pastores loquebantur. 



ve - ne-runt fe - sti - nan tes 


1 Refer also to C. C. V, 39, 3, 3 by the same composer. 

3 Cf. also: P I, 161, 1, + 2-, P VIII, 165, 3, + 1 and P. XVI, 100, 3, + 1. 


16 * 
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Francesco Soriano: Passio secundum Mathaeum. M. D. IV, 9, 3, + 2. 



Finally a most extravagant variant of this form in keyboard-music 
may be cited: 1 

Andrea Antico da Montona: Frottole intabulate da sonare organi (1517), Nr. 16, 
Takt 12. 



In this transcription of a frottole of Marchetto Cara we, apparently, 
meet with a phenomenon as alien to the sixteenth century as the 
second inversion of the chord of dominant seventh with augmented 
fifth. Really, however, it must be regarded as a combination of two 
retuming-notes furnished with the ordinary chromatic alterations. 

Considering the small quantity of available material (especially 
from the period just prior to Palestrina), too great significance need 
not be attached to the fact that I have not succeeded in definitely prov- 
ing the presence in that period of similar forms to P. XII, 189, 1, 1. 
But on the other hand this makes it impossible to answer decisively 
the q^iery concerning the archaism or modernism of this effect. How- 


1 Marchetto Cara: “Per dolor mi bagno el viso.” Cf. my edition: “Die italienische 
Orgelmusik am Anfang des Cinquecento” . Copenhagen 1943, p. 87. 
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ever, my opinion is that it should be classed under the former, partly 
because this form of dissonance had (as far as principle is concerned) 
been employed by Netherland composers before and much oftener 
than Palestrina ever did, and partly because the Palestrina composi- 
tions in which it occurs belong to the earlier works of the master. 1 
Finally the words at this place give no especial occasion for employing 
dissonance; for Palestrina only (though rarely) uses a freer, “modern” 
type where the textual contents afford a motive for it. When dissonant 
effects of a harsher kind otherwise occur in his works, they may usual- 
ly be regarded as reminiscences of the less cultured practices. 


The applicability of the different dissonances in syncopation de- 
pends upon whether the syncope is dissonant m relation to the upper 
or lower voice. The most commonly used tie-dissonance in Palestrina's 
music, perhaps, is the 7th in the upper voice resolved into the 6th, 
(the normal resolution downward by a second). On the other hand, 
the 7th in the lower voice and its consequent resolution into the octave 
is never encountered in Palestrina's 2-part compositions, so far as I 
know. Also in the works of the Second Netherland School it is very 
rarely treated thus, though sometimes observed: 

Obr. VI, 41, 1, 2. Motet: Salve crux. 



1 The mass, “La sol fa re mi” and the motet “Tnbularer” are both cantus firmus 
compositions The mass, published in 1570, has been incorporated in Codex 39 of 
the papal chapel archives since 1562, (cf Haberl's Catalogue, p. 18). The motet 
makes a very old-fashioned impression, owing to the independent text to the cantus 
firmus — a pronounced transalpine trait. 
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This resolution of the 7th, however, is occasionally found m Pales- 
trina when the composition has more than 2 parts: 


P. XII, 186, 4, + 2. Missa: Ut re mi fa sol la. (Cf. XXIV, 17, 1, -(- 2.) 
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Vicentino teaches that the fourth, (which he agrees with the ancient 
musical theorists in considering a consonant interval), should be suc- 
ceeded by the third when it is used in syncopation; as nature likes 
variety, and as both fourths and fifths are perfect consonants, these 
are only reluctantly used immediately after each other — and in every 
case only where the composition is in several parts, so that other 
voices may relieve the monotony. 1 

This agrees precisely with Palestrina's practice, in which fourths 
are used without restriction as suspensions in the upper parts, while 
they are hardly ever employed in 2-part composition in the lower 
voice, (resolving into the fifth). However, in the beginning of the 16th 
century, composers very occasionally wrote as follows: 


La Quarta appresso i Filosophi si ha per consonanza che habbia in. se perfet- 
tione, et per tal ragione non fa diuersita alcuna, nel sentire quando ella 6 posta 
appresso una Quinta, ouer Ottaua perche la differenza dell’annoma, 6 quasi equate 
di perfettione, ll Compositore de pensare che la natura si nutrisce di uarieta, et 
non gode quando le consonanze non sono uariate, et miste, di perfettione; impero 
che la Quarta si accompagnera con la Terza — — — et quando sara accompagnata 
con la Quinta a molte voci, la moltitudine della uoci la cuopnra, et si deue mettere 
nelle parti di mezzo, a cinque, & ci piu che non sari sentita. “L'antica musica” p. 30v. 
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Ambr. V, 211, 2, 1. Anton Fevin, Motet: Descende in hortum. 
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Is III, 147, 3, 1. Sequens: Haec quae sibi — (Cf. Ambr. V, 254, 3, 2.) 
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which Palestrina extremely seldom does: 
P. XXVII, 9, 1, 4.i) Magnificat. 
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1 Compare also P. XII, 100, 2, 1 and P. XXVII, 67, 2, 2 It will be noticed that 
the dissonant relations in these three examples (which are all that I know of m 
Palestrina's works), have only the duration of crotchets, which makes the dissonance 
less conspicuous than in the previously cited examples by the older composers. With 
regard to the rhythm, it should be noted that syncope dissonance in Palestrma music 
is most often of the duration of a minim Sometimes, though rarely, it may happen 
that it lasts through the value of a semibreve (compare, for example, P. XXIII, 71, 
3, + 4, this treatise, p. 123), and occasionally the value of a crotchet, (cf. this 
treatise, p. 264). 
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With more parts (without requiring, however, that there should 
be at least 5 voices, as Vicentino seems to think), Palestrina also 
resolves the 4th into the 5th quite often: 


P. XIV, 16, 3, 4. 1 ) Missa: Jam Christus astra ascenderat. 
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The resolution of the 4th into the diminished 5th is, however, even 
more common than into the perfect fifth. Concerning this, Zarlino 
remarks with reference to the following example, (Opere I, p. 242): 




“Usaremo etiandio la Quarta sincopata, dopo la quale segua senz’ 
alcun mezo la Semidiapente, & dopo questa immediatamente succeda 
la Terza maggiore; percioche la Semidiapente e posta in tal maniera, 
che fa buono effetto — ”. 2 

So far as I have observed, Palestrina does not employ this treat- 
ment in 2-part counterpoint, though his Netherland predecessors do: 

1 Consult also P. XI, 60, 2, + 3. P. XII, 68, 1, + 2. P. XIV, 64, 1, + 1, 71, 2, + 3. 
P. XVI, 85, 3, 2. P. XVIII, 59, 1, + 2. 

* Refer also to Vicentino, 1. c. p 31 v.— Artusi, (“L'arte del contraponto” , p 50, 
who [like Zarlino] teaches that the 4th in the lower voice should resolve into the 
diminished 5th, after which the dissonant note should return to its starting-point — 
thus the 5th into the major 3rd), compares this relation with a military exercise — 
where the party which attacks then retires a step to meet the counter-attack, 
advancing again to the attack, so as not to be placed hois de combat. 
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Is. I, 231, 2, 4. Tractus: Deus meus. (Cf. Obr. IV, 93, 5, 2.) 
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Where there are more parts, it is quite a usual form with Palestrina 
also: 

P. XVI, 45, 3, 4. Missa: Emendemus. 



This manner of resolution may sometimes also be used with syn- 
copes in the lower voice, by which procedure — and in spite of all the 
strict rules — it happens that a tied dissonance is resolved into another 
dissonance. The voluntary impulse towards the semitone step in 
cadence formation is so strong, however, that the harmonic incom- 
pleteness is tolerated on that account. For instance: 

P. XII, 107, 2, 3. Missa: Repleatur os meum Iaude. 
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While the syncopated 2nd placed in the lower voice, and 
consequently resolved into the 3rd, is one of the greatest favourites of 
vocal polyphony, the suspended 2nd is only rarely used in the up- 
per voice, where its resolution is into the unison. To be sure, Zarlino 
says: 

“che Si potra anco alle uolte (come costumano fare i buom Musici, 
non senza suo gran comodo) dalle Seconda sincopata uemre all'Uni- 
sono, & cio quando le parti sarano ordinate in tal maniera, che l’una 
faccia ll mouimento di Tuono & l’altra di Semituono” : 1 
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Still its appearance in 2-part counterpoint seems the exception. At 
any rate, I know of but two examples of this kind: 

Josquin des Pr6s, Missa: Da pacem. “Et iterum”, bar 26, 






P. XXV, 197, 1, -f- 4. Lamentation. 



While it is true that the last example is taken from Palestrina's 
works, the authenticity of the collection of Lamentations in which it 
is found (Ms. in Section Ottobonia, Vatican Library) is not altogether 
certain. It is worthy of note that both examples tally exactly with 
the foregoing citation from Zarlino. In multipart counterpoint, the 2nd 
is more frequently resolved into the unison, by Palestrina also: 


1 Opere I, p 242. 
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P. V, 15, 1, -j- 2. 1 ) Motet: Tribus miraculis. 
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The same conditions apply to the employment of the 9th as to the 
2nd, the 9th being normally only employed in the lower voice, and 
resolved into the 10th. It is only exceptionally used in the upper voice, 
with resolution into the octave. Zarlino remarks regarding this in- 
terval: 1 2 “Sogliono ancora i Prattici usar di porre la Nona, quando 
dopo essa si uiene all' Ottaua per contrarii Mouimenti, & l'una delle 
parti ascenda per Quarta, 6 discenda per Quinta, & l'altre discenda per 
grado-, come piu oltra nell'essempio si uede”. 



Zarlino's requirement that the note which is dissonant in relation 
to the syncope should be introduced by an ascending 4th or a descend- 
ing 5th leap, seems after all not to have been fully valid: 


1 Refer also to P. X, 36, 4, 4, 95, 1, + 2. P. V, 17, 4, 1; 32, 3, + 3: 36, 3, 4-5, 
36, 4, 1; 37, 3, 1: 39, 4, 2 ; 50, 1, + 1; 59, 2, + 4 P XI, 111, 4, 3. P. XII, 67, 3, + 2. 
P. XXIII, 49, 1, + 3 

2 Opere I, p. 242. 
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Josquin des Pr6s. Missa: Gaudeamus. “Et m Spiritum”, bar 18. (Cf. Is' I, 135, 
1, + 2 and Obr. Ill, 120, 2. 1.) 



The resolution of the 9th into the octave is, incidentally, the ex- 
ception with Palestrina in 2-part writing: 

P. XII, 122, 2, + 3. Missa: Repleatur os meum laude. 



An interesting circumstance is noted in this and the three similar 
cases which I have observed in Palestrina, 1 in the crotchet value of the 
dissonance (the note of resolution being embellished by a Portamento), 
and in the introduction of a third voice coincidentally with the en- 
trance of the real tone of resolution, by which the bare effect of the 
octave is evaded. Altogether, we may assume that behind all the rules 
concerning the treatment of syncope dissonance, there lies in reality 
the craving for complete, satisfactory harmony after the dissonance. 2 

1 P. V, 119, 1, ■+ 2. P. XIX, 7, 3, 3 and P XXIV, 88, 3, 1. 

2 Vicentino gives a rather palpable reason for this, typical of the period. His 
opinion was that Nature does not favour extremes, and that consequently a dis- 
sonance should not be immediately succeeded by a perfect, but preferably by an 
imperfect consonance. “L'antica musica” p. 30: II Compositore sara auuertito di non 
dare una dissonanza pessima, aH'orecchi, & poi che subito segua una consonanza 
ottima, accio la natura non si confonda, per cagione dell'una & dell'altra estremit&, 
ma perche il Filosofo considera, che tra due estremi, si da il mezzo, adunque, tra 
una dissonanza pessima & una consonanza ottima, si darct una piu proquinqua ci 
quella, che saik la consonanza imperfetta. 
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Therefore we observe how the placing of syncope dissonances 
which resulted in resolutions into 5ths, unisons or octaves began to 
fall out of use in compositions by Palestrina, (whose perception of 
sonorousness, in comparison with the Netherlanders, was more highly 
developed), or to be employed only in multipart counterpoint where 
other voices conceal the emptiness. 

It is well to add, for the sake of being explicit, that the 9th in the 
upper voice is quite commonly used by Palestrina in cases where 
more than two parts are employed; for example: 

P. V, 47, 4, 2. Motet: Surge propera. 
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It must be noted, finally, that augmented and diminished intervals 
are often found syncopated in Palestrina, though nearly always whejre 
there are more than two parts. Cf. for ex. P. XXV, 22, 4, + 3, (aug- 
mented 4th), P. V, 133, 2, 1 (diminished 4th); P. XXVI, 37, 1, 4, (aug- 
mented 2nd); P. XIX, 75, 4, + 2, (diminished 7th). The diminished 5th 
occurs practically only where the contrary part continues its progres- 
sion simultaneously with the progress of the syncope dissonance to 
its resolution; however, in this case they may also be met with in 
2-part composition. (Refer to P. XIV, 8, 4, 3). The augmented 5th, on 
the contrary, is used equally as little by Palestrina in syncopation as 
the remaining augmented and diminished intervals. 

Quite a common occurrence in the music of the 15th and 16th 
centuries is the coincident appearance of several syncope dissonances. 
One of the oldest forms — perhaps the very oldest type of this kind of 
syncope dissonance — is the double suspension of the 4th and 7th: 
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Sturgeon: Sanctus. Oldh. III. 56, 3, +2. 



Leonel: Sanctus. Oldh. Ill, 65, 4, +2, 



Tr. I, 198, 4, 2. Dunstable, Motet Sub tuam protectionem. 
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About 1420-50 it was very popular. In the course of a century, 
however, it had fallen into disuse, and m Palestrina we only find it 
employed as an exception. 1 


1 See P. V, 58, 3, 2. P XII, 72, 4, + 2, 107, 3, 4, 112, 3, 2 P II, 8, 3, 5 P. VIII, 88, 
1, 3, 110, 4, 1 P XVIII, 88, 3, + 2 
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Yet in so relatively late a composer as Costanzo Festa, the first 
great composer of the Roman school, it is still to be found: 

Costanzo Festa, Motet: Regem Regum. M. I. 53, 4, 2. 
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Instead, the 6 / 4 chord with double ties played a prominent role 
with Italian composers, while the Netherlanders seem not quite to 
havn appreciated the tonal beauty of this effect: 


P. V, 14, 3, + 4. Motet: Tribus miraculis. 
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Also in cases where only the 4th was syncopated, the Italian treat- 
ment of the 6 / 4 chord had its own typical character. A case like the 
following from Costanzo Festa is scarcely to be found in the works 
of earlier masters: 
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Motet: Hierusalem, quae occidis. (Jacob Modernus 3. lib. motettorum 1538.) 



Hie - ru - sa - lem 


whereas it might almost seem to be the preliminary, somewhat un- 
finished sketch of the following splendidly developed episode in Pales- 
trina's motet: 

P. V, 55, 2, + 4. Motet: Beatus Laurentius. 



si 
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A few more quotations are given which are marked by a rather 
rude treatment of the double dissonance on Palestrina's part: 

P- XI, 129, 1, + 1. Missa: Papae Marcel li. 1 ) 



P. XII, 61, 4, 3. Missa: Brevis. 



However, phrases of this order are rare with the Roman school, 
and the same applies to the triple dissonance: 


1 Refer to analogous cases in P. Ill, 66, 3, 4 and P. XXIX, 168, 2, 4. 
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P. XXXI, 93, 4. 3. Hymnus: Magnae Deus potentiae. (Cf. P. XXXI, 92, 2, 1; 96, 
3. 3.) 



though it had been used quite often by earlier composers. Compare, 
for instance, 

Brumel, Motet: Laudate Dominum. Maldeghem 1875, 5, 3, -f 3. (Cf. 1875, 6, 
3, + 1. A f. M. 258, 2, + 2 [Adam Rener].) 
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After this investigation of the introduction and nature of syncope 
dissonance, it now remains to observe its continuation. When vocal 
polyphony was at its height, this continuation was accomplished al- 
most without exception by the descending step of a second. Deviations 
from this rule may be observed especially in the 15th century. Though 
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the descending continuation was the usual one m this era also, yet we 
encounter cases where the resolution is brought about by an ascend- 
ing progression: 


Cook: Et in terra. Oldh. I, 33, 2, 3. 
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Josquin des Pr6s i) Missa: De beata Virgine. Et in spiritum, bar 60. (Cf, Is. Ill, 
166, 3, + 1). 
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Such a mode of treating the syncope dissonance does not come 
within the scope of Palestrina’s style. It should be mentioned here 
that all instances in Palestrina’s works where ascending syncope dis- 
sonance is employed as minims, are based upon faulty transcriptions 
or misprints. Thus Espagne misunderstood the following: 

P. V, 98, 3, 4. Motet: Gaudent in coelis. 
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1 See further: Obr. I, 40, 1, 2 and 3; 139, 1, + 1, 144, 1, + 2, 162, 1, + 1; 178, 2, 
+ 1. Obr. II, 94, 1, 2; 128, 1, 2. Obr. Ill, 109, 4, + 1; 156, 2, + 2 Obr IV, 55, 4, 2; 
94, 2, 2. Obr. VI, 123, 1, + 1; 128, 1, 2. Obr. VII, 47, 5, 3; 89, 3, + 2 (Pipelare). 
Is. I, 24, 5, + 2. Is. Ill, 166, 4, 1; 220, 2, 2. Josquin des Pres: Missa “Didadi”, Gloria, 
bar 37; Missa “Sine nomine”, Pleni, bar 27. 
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In the soprano, which is given in the first volume of 4-part motets, 
(Soldus, Rome 1622), as 



he mistook the stroke for a “punctum additionis” while it is really 
intended as a “punctum divisionis”, which signifies that the semibreve 
F before the breve, (the time being “Perfect”), must be altered. This 
place then assumes quite a normal appearance: 



Likewise, the following is attributable to a faulty transcription: 
P. XIII, 79, 2, + 4. Missa: Eripe me de inimicis meis. 



sis, in — ex - cel - sis 
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Tenor I., (the middle voice) in the original edition, 4th vol. of 
masses (Gardano, Venice, 1582) is given thus: 



As the notation m the black characters denotes “Perfect” mensura- 
tion, it should result in the following natural conclusion: 1 



When the dissonant relationship has the duration of a crotchet's 
value, however, it quite often happens that Palestrina lets the syncope 
dissonance continue upward the degree of a second: 


1 Concerning misprints, in this connection, I do not think it necessary to go into 
much detail, but only point out the following cases. The second note m the upper 
voice in P. XI, 7, 2, + 1, according to the edition of the II. Vol of Masses (Gardano, 
Venice 1598) should only be a minim, and not tied over to the next bar, the second 
note m 7, 3, 2 (m the same part) is consequently not a minim, but a semibreve — the 
notes lying between these two retaining the rhythmic form of Haberl's edition. 
Likewise the second note m the upper voice m P XII, 161, 2, 3, to agree with the 
original edition of the III. Vol. of Masses, (Valerius and Doricus, Rome, 1570), should 
be a semibreve, while the third note, on the contrary, should only be a minim. Also 
the third note m the tenor in P. XIII, 1, 2, + 2 should, to agree with the ong ed , 
IV. Vol. of Masses (Gardano, Venice, 1582), be a minim, and the fourth a semibreve, 
m like manner the first note of the tenor in P. Ill, 16, 3, 4 (by comparison with the 
orig. ed, III Vol of 5, 7, and 8-part Motets, Scotus, Venice, 1575), should be a 
minim-, the second note, however, must be a dotted semibreve? finally the first note 
m the upper part m P XX, 15, 3, + 3 to agree with the ong ed., (Scotus, Venice, 
1600), should be a semibreve without dot, succeeded by a half-note pause. The 
apparent examples of ascending resolutions of the syncope dissonance are eliminated 
through the corrections in all these instances. 
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P. V, 38, 4, 2.1) Motet: Fuit homo. (Cf. P. XIII, 43, 1, + 3.) 



It is curious that the dissonance in all these instances falls upon 
the relatively unaccented beat. Palestrina employs it solely in this 
manner, while, on the other hand, earlier Netherland and English 
composers are observed to have used it also on fully accented beats. 
For example: 

Obr. I, 3, 3, 2. Missa: Je ne demande. 
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1 Other instances: P. X, 4, 3, + 2; 4, 4, 4; 43, 1, 2 , 55, 3, 1. P. V, 55, 3, + 4, 

55, 3, + 3; 68, 1, 2. P XI, 90, 4, + 1 P I, 11, 3, + 2, 30, 3, 4 f 34, 1, 4: 54, 3, 4j 

91, 3, 1. P XII, 25, 3, I; 88, 1, 4; 103, 1, 1; 125, 3, + 2; 146, 2, 4 P. II, 14, 3, 1-, 
17, 1, + 1; 19, 1, 4, 95, 3, 4, 104, 1, + 2; 166, 1, 4 P. Ill, 57, 3, + 2. P. V, 136, 3, 4, 
156, 3, 2. P XIII, 114, 2, + 1. P. IV, 38, 1, 1. P. XXV, 41, 1, + 2, 73, 3, ’+ 4; 
74, 4, + 3; 76, 2, + 1. P. VIII, 49, 3, + l f 77, 3, + 3; 140, 3, + 2; 153, 3, + 2. 
P XIV, 34, 2, 4: 85, 3, 4; 95, 2, 3; 118, 1, 4. P. XXVII, 27, 1, + 2. P. IX, 68, 2, + 2; 
188, 2, 4 P. XV, 134, 3, 3i 138, 4, 5. P XVI, 31, 3, 1; 37, 3, + 4; 40, 1, 2i 86, 1, 2, 

100, 2, + 3 P XVII, 37, 3, + 2; 123, 2, 4. P. XVIII, 11, 3, + 2; 21, 2, + lj 79, 3, li 

109, 2, + 3, 122, 1, + 2. P. XIX, 9, 4, + 1: 49, 3, 3i 70, 3, 2. P. XX, 54, 1, 2. P XXII, 
107, 2, 4-, 118, 4, + lj 138, 4, 2. P. XXIV, 72, 3, + 3, 73, 1, + 4-, 95, 5, 3. 
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In Palestrina music this form of treating the dissonance would only 
be used on the first and third minims of the measure when the con- 


tinuation of the dissonance descends: 


P. XV, 39, 2, 1. Missa: In te Domine speravi. 



1 This form is very frequent in works of 16th century English composers. It is 
such a particular favourite with as to amount to a typical, styliform characteris- 
tic. (Refer to Morris, 1. c. p. 68). 
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P. V, 97, l. 2.i) Motet: Gaudent in coelis. 
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In the opposite case, placed upon the second and fourth minim, the 
resolution is accomplished equally as often through ascending as de- 
scending progression. 1 2 

It seems plausible therefore to assume that in Palestrinian music 
only the tie upon the first and third minim was understood as genuine 
suspension, the crotchet syncope upon the unaccented minim presum- 
ably not being felt as real syncope dissonance. Certainly it is dis- 
sonance, and if continued, its further progression consequently requires 
conjunct movement. But its continuation is in itself not obligatory, 
as it is in the case of the syncope dissonance. In the example P. V, 38, 
4, 2 (p. 263) there would not be the slightest objection to allowing the 
soprano to lie stationary upon the A, while the part next to the upper, 
with its dissonant crotchet, is continuing. And what applies in this case 
is applicable to almost all the other similar cases in Palestrina. But if 
we suppose the example just mentioned placed upon accented minims 
and the note-values doubled, the syncope dissonance would require 
continuation, and would appear as a veritable, irregularly treated 
suspension. 


1 Compare also: P. XI, 20, 3, + 4. P. XIV, 31, 3, + 3. 

2 As examples of the last mentioned form, reference may be made also to the 
following: P. X, 95, 1, 4; 118, 3, + 3. P. V, 43, 1, + 2; 72, 2, + 2, 73, 4, + 2. 
P. XI, 5, 2, 2, 20, 3, + 4.- 103, 2, 4, 112, 1, + 2, 119, 4, 4. P. XII, 23, 3, 4; 27, 1, + lj 
142, 3, + 1; 187, 4, 2; 193, 1, 4. P. II, 13, 3, 2; 73, 3, ,+ 1; 152, 1, + 2. P. V, 119, 2, 3: 
157, 4, 1: 181, 2, + 1 P. VIII, 148, 2, 3-, 150, 2, 4. P. XIV, 6, 3, + 3; 69, 2, 3: 79, 3, 4: 
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Although the practice of conjunct continuation of the syncope dis- 
sonance is followed as an almost invariable rule by 15th and 16th 
century composers, we find exceptions, even m the works of Pales- 
trina: 


P. V, 26, 1, 3. 1 ) Motet: Jesus junxit. (Cf. P. XII, 146, 3, -j- 3.) 
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We have to do here with an ornamental amplification of the syn- 
cope dissonance, which undertakes (before proceeding to final resolu- 
tion into its second below) a leap to the third below. It sometimes 
happens with Palestrina and his contemporaries that the interposed 
note is dissonant: 


108, 2, + 3; 117, 2, + 4 P. IX, 148, 2, + 1. P. XV, 74, 4, 4. P. XVI, 82, 3, + 3. 

P. XXIX, 122, 1, 1, 136, 2, + 2 P XVII, 85, 2, + 3. P. XVIII, 135, 3, 2 P. XIX, 101, 

2, 3; 118, 1, 1. P. XX, 75, 1, 3. P. XXI, 100, 2, 1. P. XXII, 57, 2, 4, 69, 3, 3; 73, 1, + 2. 

P. XXIII, 4, 1, 3; 21, 4, + 1. P. XXIV, 43, 3, 4 — Dissonance m this rhythmic form is 

not very often met with in Palestrina style, (nor is it of common occurrence in the 
preceding epoch of style); the usual duration of the syncope dissonance here is, 
as stated before, of minim value. 

1 See also: P. X, 49, 5, + 2; 126, 1, + 2; 128, 4, + 2, P. XXVIII, 19, 2, 3; 20, 2, 2, 
P. XI, 27, 2, + 2; 38, 3, 1; 84, 4, + 2. P. I, 9, 3, 2; 16, 3, + 3, 116, 1, + 2. P.'XII, 9, 3. 

1; 30, 1, + 2, 39, 5, + 2; 51, 4, 3, 52, 2, 4; 54, 2, + 4; 58, 3, + 1. P XIV, 124, 1, 1. 

P IX, 81, 1, 1; 99, 3, 4, 110, 1, 2. P. XVI, 10, 1, 2. P. XVII, 44, 3, + 2; 87, 1, + 4 

P. XIX, 127, 3, 4; 130, 3, + 3. P. XXII, 21, 1, + 1. P XXIV, 92, 2, 4, 104, 1, 4 and 

+ 2; 104, 2, 3. 
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P. XI, 68, 2, l.i) Missa: Ad fugam. (Compare Ihe interesting variant P. XXIII 
95, 1, + 3.) 
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Analogous cases in Palestrina's own compositions are extremely 
seldom observed. On the whole, this kind of resolution of suspension 
dissonance is mainly encountered in works by masters of the First 
and Second Netherland Schools 1 2 By the end of the 16th century it had 
become an antiquated form. 

This remark is applicable to a still higher degree with regard to 
the figure which arises from the interposition of the 5th below the 

1 Similar examples: P. XXVIII, 50, 3, 3. P. XII, 6, 1, 1, 58, 4, 1. P II, 68, 3, + 3 
(Sylla). Examples where the inserted third below occurs on the unaccented minim 
are rare in Palestrina. However, consult the following: P XI, 149, 2, + 2, 149, 3, 2. 
P. I, 34, 1, 4. P. XV, 75, 2, + 2. P. XXI, 81, 3, + 2. 

! Additional examples: Tr. I, 81, 1, 6; 81, 3, 5: 85, 2, + 2; 95, 2, 9; 142, 3, 4, 

169, 1, 6 f 175, 1, 2; 175, 3, 3j 178, 4, 5: 180, 4, + 2; 181, 4, 6 : 184, 3, + 3; 188, 1, 4, 

190, 5, 5j 194, 4, + 2; 214, 4, + 2-, 219, 4, 2: 220, 3, 4: 220, 4, 3; 223, 6, + 1: 224, 1, 5, 
231, 1, 3; 235, 4, 4, 240, 1, 2, 248, 4, 3-6 and + 2; 261, 5, 2, 262, 3, 6-7: 270, 1, 3; 
271, 2, + 2: 271, 5, 2 Tr II, 1, 2, 4; 5, 1, + 1; 12, 2, 2; 16, 1, 3: 16, 2, 3, 
17, 5, 1; 17, 5, + 2; 48, 4, + 1: 49, 4, + 3: 52, 2, 1, 57, 3, 1, 58, 3, + 2; 60, 1, 4, 

76, 2, 3, 87, 5, 5; 88, 1, + 2; 94, 3, + 2, 95, 1, 1, 101, 3, 2; 105, 2, + 2, 108, 4, 3, 

112, 4, + 1. Tr III, 23, 4, + 3; 24, 2, + 3, 31, 3, 1; 43, 4, Hi 3: 44, 4, 3: 60, 1, 3, 
60, 4, 1: 63, 4, + 4; 64, 1, + 2, 64, 2, + 3; 64, 3, 4: 64, 3, + 3; 68, 3, 1; 69, 1, + 1, 

70, 4, 1: 70, 4, + 2; 71, 3, 2; 72, 1, 1: 74, 1, 3: 74, 4, 3; 77, 4, 2; 97, 2, 7: 98, 3, + 3: 

101, 1, 2, 110, 1, 3: 121, 1, + 3: 126, 1, 4; 126, 3, + 3; 143, 2, + 2; 151, 4,1: 172, 5, 2. 

Obr. HI, 85, 1, 3. Obr. IV, 23, 1, 3 : 92, 3, + 1: 99, 2, 1 ; 100, 2, 2, 102, 3, 2; 108, 1, + 1: 

147, 3, + 1, 148, 4 3; 178, 4, 1; 215, 3, 2. Obr. V, 27, 4, 2; 45, 2, 1: 88, 2, 1-2; 88, 3, 2. 
Is. I, 11, 3, 3: 41, 4, + 3; 152, 2, 4; 152, 4, + 1: 192, 3, 2: 207, 4, 1; 207, 5, 1. Josquin 
des Pres: Missa “Fortuna desperata”, Et incarnatus, bar 48; Missa “Hercules”, 
Credo, bar 35, Missa “Lami baudichon", Gloria, bar 48; Missa “Faisant regres”, 
Gloria, bar 6; ibid., Credo, bar 61, ibid., Osanna, bar 11 etc. 
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syncope dissonance between the dissonance and its resolution. As far 
as my own observation goes, this occurs but once in the whole collec- 
tion of Palestrina's compositions: 1 


P. XIII, 1, 4, 1. Missa: Lauda Sion. 
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Yet it was comparatively often used by Netherland composers of 
the 15th and early 16th centuries. 

Obr. Ill, 53, 3, -f- 1. Missa: Si dedero. 2 ) 



1 In consonant conjunction, however, it is often found, as a comparison with 
Ornament 29, (p. 62) shows Incidentally, its dissonant form played a prominent role 
later m the music of the 17th and 18th centuries. The fact that Fux employs it to 
such an extent in his Gradus is probably due to his boirowing unconsciously from 
the musical dialect of his own time. It by no means belongs to Palestrina's style. 

2 Compare also: Obr. Ill, 34, 4, + 1. Obr. VI, 103, 2, + 2. Obr. VII, 87, 4, + 3 
(Brumel) . Is. 141, 5, 3. Josquin des Pres: Motet “Factum est” (Motetti C), bar 153. 
Crequillon: Motet “Ave Virgo gloriosa” (Maldeghem 1876, 29, 1, + 3). 
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Its placing here, however, clearly indicates that the foremost 
consideration has been the melodic embellishment of the syncopated 
relationship, and that the question of consonance or dissonance was 
regarded as of secondary importance. Both the syncope and the in- 
tervening note are often dissonant: 

Tr. I, 223, 4, 4, 1 2 * ) Johannes Martini: La martinella. (Josquin des Pr6s, Missa 
Da pacem. Benedictus, bar 47.) 



It may also happen that the intervening note alone is dissonant: 
Is. II, 8, 2, 3. 8 ) Lied: Es het ein Baur ein Tochterlein. (Cf Is. I, 10, 3, + 3/ 
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1 See also: Obr. Ill, 169, l r 2. Obr IV, 127, 4, + 2 (Anonym). Is I, 105, 4, + 3, 
7, 3, 2? 164, 3, + 2; 208, 4, + 2. Is. II, 103, 4, + 2, 

2 Cf. Josquin des Pres Motet “Propter peccata” (“Novum et msigne opus mu- 

sicum”, Numberg, Graphaeus 1537), bar 6. Is. I: 202, 3, 4. Is. II, 8, 2, 3. 
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Pre-Palestriman composers had besides at their disposal other 
methods for the melodic embellishment of the syncope, and did not 
particularly concern themselves with regard to the resulting conson- 
ance or dissonance: 


Obr. V, 90, 1, + 3. Missa: Lomme armd (Cf, Obr, 1, 202, 4, + 1 and Is. II. 48, 2, 4.) 



Tr. I, 224, 2. + 2.i) Johannes Martini: La martinella. 



And in the beginning of the 16th century it was not taken amiss 
that the resolution of syncope dissonance was delayed still more, or 
even wanting altogether; for example: 


1 Cf. Obr I, 128, 4, 3; 129, 1, 1; 203, 1, 3. Obr. II, 124, 3, 1. Obr. IV, 152, 4, 3; 
168, 4, + 2, 185, 4, 3. Obr. V, 7, 3, 2; 8, 4, 1; 85, 5, 1; 89, 1, + 1; 89, 2, + 1. Obr. VI, 
39, 2, + 3. Is. I, 7, 3, + 1; 13, 3, 3; 144, 1, 1; 209, 5, + lj 209, 5, 4; 223, 4, 4. Is. II, 
24, 2, 3; 60, 1, 2; 117, 6, + 3. Is. Ill, 46, 3, 3; 143, 1, 2, 146, 1, 3; 148, 8, 3; 157, 2, 1: 
217, 3, 4. 
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Constanzo Festa, Missa: de B. M. V. Agnus I, bar 12. 
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Josquin des Pr6s. Missa: Malheur me bat. Incarnatus, bar 64. 1 ) 
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With Netherland as with Italian composers, it happens quite fre- 
quently that the part counterpointing to the syncope dissonance pro- 
gresses simultaneously with the movement of the dissonance towards 
its resolution. There is really nothing remarkable in this fact, and no 
special rules attach to this eventuality, except of course that it must 
proceed to a note which is consonant with the note of resolution of the 
dissonance. However, it may also happen that the part counterpointing 
to the syncope continues, before the latter is resolved. In such an 
eventuality, it is noticed that Palestrina either lets the part having 
the most rapid movement turn upon the note, 


i Cf. Artusi: “L'arte del Contraponto”, p 40 
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P. XXIII, 73, 2, 2. 1 ) Missa: 0 sacrum convivium. 
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or else move either up or down two degrees, (counting from the dis- 
sonant collision with the syncope), in the same direction: 


P. XVIII. 4. 4, + 2. Missa: Ave Regina coelorum. (Cf. P. XVI. 32, 4, -f- 3.) 



1 Compare also P. XXI, 130, 3, 1 and P. XXII, 20, 4, 3, this treatise, p. 145—146 
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P. V, 118, 2, 2. Motet: Domine quando veneris. (Cf. P XIX, 88, 1, 5.) 



Concerning passing and ornamental dissonance the same rules 
apply in Palestrina's music to triple as to duple (even-numbered) time . 1 

With respect to the syncope dissonance, it appears that it occurs 
more frequently upon the second minim than — as it would be natural 
to expect — upon the first . 2 This is due to the syncope dissonance being 
most often used in forming conclusions; consequently in triple time, 
(in which the conclusion falls customarily upon the first note of the 
measure in cadences), it is desirable to hear the leading-note im- 
mediately before the end, (that is, on the third unit), and the result is 
that the suspension (preceding the leading-note) falls upon the second 
unit. Occasionally Palestrina placed the syncope dissonance upon the 
third unit in triple time. For instance: 


1 It must be remarked, however, that while in duple time the time unit (mmim) 
may be employed as a passing dissonance, only the last half of the unit may be so 
employed m triple time, (for instance in Vi, the 2nd, 4th, and 6th minim). It is there- 
fore not altogether correct that Fux teaches, (Fux-Mizler, p. 77), that the second 
minim in Vs time may be dissonantly employed, or that Bellermann (“Contrapunkt”, 
p. 172) and Haller (“Kompositionslehre”, p. 42) would extend this privilege also to 
the third minim. 

2 Fr. Nekes was the first to draw attention to this circumstance. Cf. Gregoriusblatt 
1892, p. 81. 
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P. XI, 66, 2, +1 1 ) Missa: Ad fugam. 



Still it is only possible for us to understand places like this as an 
accentual alteration, since it is the nature of suspension to be resolved 
upon unaccented beats. We therefore feel that the note of resolution 
is not accented, no matter how much the notation may substantiate 
the opposite. In this case we are obliged to reckon with a rhythmical 
change which would alter the notation, (if the bar lines in the forego- 
ing example are to agree with the accents), in the following manner: 



Instead of two bars of */i, we get one bar with three breves, by 
which change, (the semibreve being still the unit), the syncope dis- 

1 Compare with this, the following: Obr. IV, 110, 1, +2. Is. II, 37, 6, + 2\ 39, 

4, + 3: 42, 5, + 3. Is. Ill, 48, 1, 1. P. X, 24, 2, + 2, 24, 4, + 3j 50, 1, 3. P. V, 5, 1, 6, 

5, 2, 5, 37, 4, 3. P. XI, 66, 4, + 3; 67, 1, + 3. P. XII, 43, 3, 3; 44, 1, + 4; 44, 3, 4, 
92, 1, + 3. P. Ill, 38, 3, 4; 140, 4, + 4. P. VIII, 125, 3, + 1. P. XVII, 50, 4, 1. P. XXII, 
153, 1, 1. P. XXIII, 16, 2, 3: 44, 5, + 3. 
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sonance in the soprano, as well as in the alto, falls upon an accented 
unit, and is prepared and resolved upon unaccented units. Such a 
transition into a larger time occurs especially in final cadences in 
triple time. There is certainly a psychological connection here with 
the “mora vocis” of plainsong and, as in the latter, also the desire 
for a convincing, broadly developed conclusive effect. 

We can trace this feature back as far as to English 15th century 
composers. An example is 

Anonym: “I Pray zow alle” (ca. 1450), Stainer: Early Bodleyan Music”, p. 87 fc 
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Composers of the 16th century especially made extensive use of it, 
but also those of the 17th and 18th knew and employed it. 1 

The following very rarely used phrase should be classed, it seems, 
to me, at any rate under change of accent: 

P. XI, 99, 1, + 2 * 2 ) Missa: Salvum me fac. 
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1 See Hugo Riemann; “Gedehnte ScMiisse im Tripeltakt der Altklassiker” . Z. I. M. 
XV, p 3, compare with this the critical remarks of Hermann Roth, ibid., p. 95. 

2 Refer to P. XXV, 61, 4, 1 (Cf. Casimiri, “Codice 59”, p. 65). P. XXIX, 145, 3, + 2 
and P. XXXII, 133, 2, + 3 (d.). 
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Rinaldo del Mel: Magnificat 4. Maldeghem 1875, 46, 3, 7 8. 



It is more natural to assume a transition here to triple time, by 
which means the dissonance would fall upon the second unit, than to 
suppose the dissonance resolved upon the accented part of the 
measure; for the syncope dissonance is so heavy that it would surely 
assert itself even if immediately preceded by an accent. But precisely 
for this reason it is impossible, as already stated, to perceive the beat 
which succeeds the syncope otherwise than as unaccentuated. 


Dissonance as a Means of Poetical Expression. 

Franchinus Gafurius writes in the year 1496 in his “Practica mu- 
sicae” (Chapter 14) about a certain kind of “contrapunctus falsus” 
which was the fashion in Milan at that time. It was constructed upon 
a liturgical melody, which was accompanied (Organum-like) by dis- 
sonances, (mostly seconds and fourths). It was used, as Franchinus 
tell us, according to the precepts of St. Ambrosius, in masses for the 
deads and vigils for martyrs, which disorder so vexed Fr. that he could 
scarcely bring himself to write of it. 1 This might appear to be the 
earliest evidence of dissonance as a means of interpreting the text (in 
the expression of sorrow or pain). But the phenomenon of which Gafu- 

1 Cf. J Handschin: Zur Ambrosianischen Mehrstimmigkeit (“Aus der alten Musik- 
theorie” III, Acta 1943, p 2 etc.) Compare also Ernst Th. Ferand: The “Howling in 
Seconds” of the Lombards. The Musical Quarterly New York 1939, p. 313 etc. 
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rius writes is probably quite an isolated one, and at any rate his asser- 
tion is (to my knowledge) not substantiated by other writers nor 
practically in musical works. 1 However this may be, it is not unlikely 
that in a period where the “duritas” of the dissonance was clearly un- 
derstood, and where precautions were observed in its use for this very 
reason, there was no better known means, when the point at issue was 
to interpret musically an oppressed or painful effect, than the amassing 
of discords. The important fact here is that this music had nothing 
to do with art — it was not considered seriously by the well informed 
musicians of the period, and had no influence upon style. The freer 
treatment of the dissonance in order to serve textual ends, which 
scarcely goes back further than to the Italian madrigalists, differed 
from the case just mentioned in being characterized by no infringe- 
ment of the generally valid musical laws of the epoch, but only by 
an occasional (and often very delicately shaded) extension of the exist- 
ing regulations. When Palestrina in his madrigal, “Se amarissimo 
fiele”, (If the bitterest gall), seeks to express the text in the following 
combination of notes, (P. XXIX, 129, 1): 


1 It is entirely incomprehensible to me that Ambros should write concerning Jhan 
de Gero's Motet, , “ O Roche beatissime” : “Die herben Wehelaute, absichtlich und 
zum Teil iiberkuhn eingefuhrte harte Dissonanzen, die unvermutheten Harmonie- 
wendungen haben etwas Erschreckendes. Vielleicht hat Gero seme erste Anregung 
von den alten dissonierenden Todtenlitaneien erhalten”. (Ambr. Ill, 585). I have 
scored Gero's composition from the “Symphonia quatuor modulata vocibus excell, 
(vulgo nuncupatx) Metre Jehan, quae alias Motecta nominantur. Venetus apud Hie- 
ronymus Scotum 1543”, (the only edition which gives it). It is a beautiful and serious 
composition, as good as the best Of its time, but by no means exceptional with 
especial respect to dissonance treatment. With regard to this point, it could just 
as well have been written by either Obrecht or Josquin des Pres Perhaps the brilliant 
but at times rather too impulsive imagination of Ambros was aroused by a couple 
of augmented triads, which Gero treats, however, quite correctly according to the 
rules for syncope dissonance, which was employed quite frequently in this way 
about the year 1540, without being to any degree subject to textual conditions. 
(Refer, for instance, to Willaert's “Pater noster”, Ambr. V, 539, 1, + 2.) There is 
nothing here, however, of “iiberkuhn emgefuhrten Dissonanzen”, and still less of 
tonal combinations which might lead one to think of the “barbarous”, funereal music 
of which Gafurius writes. 
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the manner of treating the dissonance, though of striking effect, is 
really a well-known one which, under ordinary circumstances, does 
not need any textual motive to explain its employment. That which 
gives the “amarissimo”, however, is the increased harshness which 
the form receives through the employment of only 2 parts in the 
counterpoint, with the minor second and major seventh as dissonances, 
while otherwise it is mostly used with more parts and only with 
milder dissonances, (the major second and its inversion, the minor 
seventh). 1 The following likewise 


1 See p. 240. 
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P V, 122, 1, -|- 3 Motet: Heu mihi Domine. 
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is a variant of the same form, (the dissonantly introduced syncope dis- 
sonance), where the circumstance of the 6 / 4 chord lying immovable 
and inanimate, with not a single voice marking the accented part of 
the measure, seems to express the deep penitence and impotence of 
the words, “Quid faciam miser?” On the whole, it almost seems as if 
the y 4 chord with the double suspension, (without replacing the 4th 
on the accented beat by a stronger dissonance), was felt as an especial- 
ly harsh effect in this period. Palestrina thus employs it mainly in 
conjunction with such sombre-coloured words as “aspri”, (P. XXIX, 
181, 1, 1), “l’empia” (P. XXVIII, 98, 3, 2), “crudelis” (P. XXV, 142, 1, 4; 
203, 2, + 2). However, the authenticity of the Lamentations, from 
which the last case is quoted, is not altogether sure. 

It must be characterized as pronounced madrigalism (in the least 
favourable interpretation of the word: a mere play), when Palestrina 
symbolizes “fallo” (fault) by such an irregularly treated e A chord 
as in 
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P. XXIX, 24, 2 + 2. Madrigal: Vergine sola al mondo. 
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or when in the motet, “Peccavimus cum patribus nostris”, (obviously 
influenced by the madrigal), he is instigated by the words “injuste 
egimus” (we have acted unjustly) to a breach of the laws of style, (as 
I believe, the only instance in his whole artistic career), by introducing 
the passing 4th in relation to the bass upon the accented beat. 1 

x This episode can hardly be accounted for, like P. XXV, 59, 4, + 4 sqq. and 73, 3, + 3, 
(compare p 233 sqq) as being due to pedal dissonance. This is partly because it is 
introduced while the composition in which it appears is still m full process of 
development; the two instances named both appear in cadences, (which is charac- 
teristic of pedal effects). In the second place, it is because the dissonance in the 
motet is introduced shortly after the stationary note's entrance. But the psychological 
explanation of pedal lies precisely in the fact that one voice, by retaining its position 
while the other voices continue, separates itself so distinctly from the latter that 
both are heard independently. However, the conditions for this mode of hearing 
require the stationary voice to manifest its will to appear independently of the others 
before tonal combinations are introduced which — if the stationary note is considered 
in connection with them — are incomprehensible. Therefore the dissonance upon 
“injuste” is not perceived as a pedal, while on the contrary the G in P. XXV, 
59, 4, 4* 3 has already been placed so long before the offending C is introduced, 
that the correct impression is assured beforehand. With respect to P. XXV, 73, 
3, + 3, where the dissonance (as in P. IV, 158, 2, 3) enters two minims after the 
entrance of the stationary note, the circumstance that the tonal combinations in the 
third bar from the end are exactly the same upon the first and third minim, probably, 
by a little vertical encroachment, causes the linear difference to be overheard — a 
not unusual example of musical mimicry. 
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P. IV, 158, 2, 3. 
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Padre Martini in his work, “Exemplare ossia saggio fondamentale 
pratico di contrappunto” , (1774-75, Vol. II, p. 76), draws attention to 
a severely dissonant episode in Palestrina's Madrigal: “Alla riva del 
tebro”. To such an inciting text as “Saziati, o cruda Dea, della mia 
acerba e rea”, (Sate thyself, O cruel Goddess, in my bitter and outra- 
geous [death]), Palestrina summons all the violent discords that he 
can possibly command, (P. XXVIII, 106, 1, + 1): 
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della mia a • cer - ba e re - - a 


It is noteworthy, however, that none of these dissonance forms are 
treated in a revolutionary way. The dissonantly introduced 6 / 4 chord 
at a) only represents, like b) and d), a freer treatment of the “consonant 
4th”, and the double passing dissonance at c) may often be met with 
in Palestrina's compositions in connection with quite indifferent words, 
(cf. for instance P. X, 118, 3, + 3). 

The striking effect in this instance is partly to be attributed to the 
form of treatment which, usually only employed where the unit is the 
minim, is used here in conjunction with a crotchet unit, and is conse- 
quently more conspicuous. But this effect is also and especially due 
to the unusual concentration of dissonances which, in the short space 
of 9 bars, is found here. 

A similar amassment of dissonances may be observed in the 
madrigal, 

„Ecc’oscurati” (P. XXVIII, 55, 3, 1). 


tt 
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cru - da mor te. 


There is scarcely a doubt that m this case it is the text which gives 
rise to such an extraordinarily extensive use of dissonance. It is 
particularly interesting that all the dissonances in this quotation re- 
ceive a perfectly regular treatment; it is not, therefore, the manner of 
treatment, but the number of dissonances which produces the marked 
effect. 

From this circumstance the query arises whether other effects with 
Palestrina, beyond those apparent at the first glance, may not also be 
classed as expressional dissonance. If Palestrina in this case depicts 
“cruel death” merely by amassing dissonances in their most legitimate 
treatment, it is conceivable that upon other occasions (where the text 
invites it) he should have given his compositions a tragic colour solely 
by a fuller employment of dissonances than he otherwise affects, with- 
out utilizing any particularly free form of dissonance treatment. The 
query is: Did Palestrina use dissonance as a means of poetic expression 
apart from the instances of rarely used madrigalism, just discussed? 

In order to clear up this question, I have undertaken a comparison 
between the “Crucifixus” and “Benedictus” of all the works in his 15 
volumes of masses. These texts were chosen especially because they 
denote a very decided contrast of mood, and because they differ so 
widely in their musical treatment by later composers. 1 Judging from 
an ordinary musical standpoint, there seems to have been no very 
obvious difference with regard to the dissonance treatment in the 

1 While the “Benedictus” most often is a delicate idyl, the “Crucifixus” has 
generally dissonances of an intense, violent effect. It is only necessary to recall, 
in this connection, Lotti's 6-part “Crucifixus”, or that in Bach's B minor Mass. 
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two fragments of the masses under consideration. For the purpose 
of eventually verifying this observation, I deemed it expedient to 
calculate the “dissonant percentage”, meaning by this term the per- 
centage of rhythmic units in all these fragments of Palestrina masses 
which are dissonant. For practical reasons I chose the crotchet as the 
rhythmic unit, the dissonance of a crotchet's duration counting as 
one point, the dissonance of minim value two points, etc. Where two 
or more dissonances occur simultaneously, each is counted separately. 
In the “Crucifixus” I examined the episode “Crucifixus etiam pro 
nobis”, and an equal number of bars from the corresponding “Benedic- 
tus”. The result is given in the following table: 


Crucifixus 



In “Pierluigi 
da Palestrina's 
Werke” 

Number 
bars exam 

Number 

syncope 

diss. 

Number 
pass. diss. 

Number 
orn. diss 

Total diss. 

Missarum liber 
primus 

Vol. X 

118.0 

96 

70.5 

26.5 

193 0 

Missarum liber 
secundus 

Vol. XI 

110.5 

86 

75.5 

18.5 

180.0 

Missarum liber 
tertius 

Vol. XII 

131.0 

114 

86.5 

13.5 

214.0 

Missarum liber 
quartus 

Vol. XIII 

99.0 

69 

61.0 

25.5 

155.5 

Missarum liber 
quintus 

Vol. XIV 

100.0 

75 

57.0 

24.0 

156.0 

Missarum liber 
sextus 

Vol. XV 

108.0 

82 

70.5 

29.5 

182 0 

Missarum liber 
septimus 

Vol. XVI 

77.0 

57 

47.0 

16 5 

120.5 

Missarum liber 
octavus 

Vol. XVII 

81.0 

57 

50.5 

16.5 

124.0 

Missarum liber 
nonus 

Vol. XVIII 

1010 

89 

77.0 

16.5 

182.5 

Missarum liber 
decimus 

Vol. XIX 

99.5 

76 

59.0 

16.5 

151.5 

Missarum liber 
undecimus 

Vol. XX 

88.0 

106 

68.0 

22,0 

196.0 

Missarum liber 
duodecimus . . 

Vol. XXI 

93.0 

50 

78.5 

26.0 

154.5 

Missarum liber 
tertiusdecimus . 

Vol. XXII 

68.0 

38 

48.5 

16.5 

103.0 

Missarum liber 
quartusdecimus . 

Vol. XXIII 

104.5 

67 

72.5 

20.5 

160.0 

Missarum liber 
quintusdecimus . 

Vol. XXIV 

111.0 

101 

84.5 

26.5 

212 0 



1489.5 

1163 

1006.5 

315 0 

2484.5 
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Bcncdictus 


! 

i 

In “Pierluigi 
da Palestrina’s 
, Werke” 

Number 
bars exam. 

Number 

syncope 

diss. 

Number 
pass diss 

Number 
orn diss 

Total diss. 

Missarum liber 
primus 

Vol. X 

118.0 

70 

96.0 

37 5 

203 5 

Missarum liber 
secundus 

Vol. XI 

110 5 

58 

129.5 

34.5 

221.5 

Missarum liber 
tertius 

Vol. XII 

1310 

92 

100.5 

33.5 

226.0 

Missarum liber 
quartus 

Vol. XIII 

99.0 

74 

100 5 

27.5 

202.0 

Missarum liber 
qumtus 

Vol. XIV 

100.0 

58 

91.5 

18.0 

167.5 

Missarum liber 
sextus 

i 

Vol. XV 

108.0 

56 

115.0 

39 0 

210 0 

Missarum liber 
septimus 

Vol. XVI 

77.0 

46 

64.0 

210 

1310 

Missarum liber 
octavus 

Vol. XVII 

81.0 

57 

98 0 

35.5 

190 5 

Missarum liber 
nonus 

Vol. XVIII 

101.0 

75 

72.5 

40.5 

188.0 

Missarum liber 
decimus 

Vol. XIX 

99 5 

60 

103 5 

13 0 

176,5 

Missarum liber 
undecimus 

Vol. XX 

88.0 

57 

77 5 

23 0 

157.5 

Missarum liber 
duodecimus 

Vol. XXI 

93.0 

74 

105.0 

33.0 

212 0 

Missarum liber 
tertiusdecimus . . 

Vol. XXII 

68.0 

41 

57.0 

20 5 

118.5 

Missarum liber 
quartusdecimus . 

Vol. XXIII 

104.5 

52 

122.0 

33.0 

207.0 

Missarum liber 
quintusdecimus . 

Vol. XXIV 

1110 

85 

137.0 

35.5 

257.5 



1489.5 

955 

1469.5 

445.0 

2869.5 


Reduction to Perceiitage 



Syncope 

dissonance. 

Passing 

dissonance. 

Ornamental 

dissonance. 

Total 

Crucifixus 


mm 

2 64 o/ 0 

20 85 o/ 0 

Benedictus 

■ 

■sH 

3.73 o/ 0 

24.08 o/ 0 
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With respect to the employment of dissonance, the result shows 
that Palestrina made but slight difference in the two texts, the dif- 
ference in the percentage of the two — 20.85 against 24.08 — being so 
insignificant as in reality to be negligible. 1 It is particularly note- 
worthy that the “Benedictus” fragments especially — contrary to all 
expectations — show a higher dissonance percentage than the “Cruci- 
fixus”. The reason for this is obviously the great number of passing 
and ornamental dissonances in the former, (12.34 % and 3.73 °/o as 
against 8.45 °/o and 2.64 °/o respectively). On the other hand, the 
“Crucifixus” has the majority of the syncope dissonances, (9.76 % 
against 8.01 °/o). 

It is, however, a little risky to conclude from the latter circumstance 
that it was Palestrina’s intention to depict the Passion of the Cross by 
a more intense use of the specially prominent syncope dissonances. 2 
For, in the first place, it often happens that a larger number of syncope 


1 To prevent misunderstanding, I admit that I am not unaware of the very ap- 
parent drawbacks m forming conclusions by a numeric method In order to apply it 
here, I am obliged to assume different factors as being of a common denomination, 
without any certain proof that this is really so. For instance, it is obvious that a 
long dissonance leaves a stronger dissonant impression than a shorter one, and that 
a double dissonance is felt more intensely than a single one However, it can not 
for that reason be said that a dissonance of a minim's value makes exactly four times 
as strong an impression as a dissonance of a quaver's duration, or that the double 
dissonance has twice as dissonant an effect as a single dissonance of the same dura- 
tion. There is likewise the inequality of the intensity of harshness m the different 
dissonant intervals, without the possibility of fixing the degree of difference, foi 
instance between the dissonance of the 7th and the 4th All these relations cannot, 
on the whole, be measured in this manner. Despite hindrances I believe nevertheless 
that this method may be used after all, partly because I have already acquired, by 
general analytic methods, the decided impression that there is no preference of any 
particular interval, rhythmic form or dissonant complex upon any side, and partly 
because the problem here is not absolutely numeric, but comparative — both objects 
being subjected to the same principles. The strength of the dissonant impression 
cannot be measured, and therefore I have only measured the area of the dissonance, 
(proceeding, it is true, from the assumption that the former is connected with the 
latter in a close, even though not quite identical relation). 

2 Notwithstanding that theorists like Zarlino (Opere I, p. 439), reckon the syncope 
dissonance among the expressional means suitable to interpret sorrow and similar 
emotions. 
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dissonances appear in the “Benedictus” than in the “Crucifixus” of 
the same mass, 1 and in the second place this relationship is quite 
naturally explicable in a liturgic-musical way. While the “Crucifixus” 
most often is merely a transitory episode in the lengthy epic of the 
“Credo”, the “Benedictus” was treated as an independently developed 
polyphonic composition by the masters of the 15th and 16th centuries, 
as the order of Divine Services allows an opportunity at this place for 
devout meditation. Therefore the “Benedictus” most frequently is full 
of passing dissonances, which are a natural consequence of the 
character of the piece, with its ornamentation and skilful imitations. 
The intenser use of the syncope dissonance in the “Crucifixus” is 
doubtless especially due to the circumstance that note-against-note 
is usually written to this text, (probably out of regard for time — to 
prevent a still further lengthening of the already long “Credo”). But 
such note-against-note pieces are most frequently used with a strong 
admixture of suspension, which satisfies the natural call for a break 
in the rhythmic monotony through the syncope, and spices the too 
simple harmonies by dissonance. 

The result of this examination is therefore that Palestrina, with the 
exception of the few instances influenced by the madrigal, employs 
the dissonance exclusively for musical ends; and furthermore, that 
even when he wishes to make a more intensely dissonant effect, he 
rarely departs far from his ordinary maimer of expression. 

Those who revere him most would probably have preferred that 
he had held himself aloof from the exaggeration and superficiality of 
the madrigalists. But he lived in a period of transition, which creates 
difficulties, even for the greatest and purest. 


1 For an example, see the mass, “Memor esto” (P. XVII, p. 74 and 80), in which 
the number of syncope dissonances in the “Crucifixus” is five, while the “Benedic- 
tus” has fifteen. 



Conclusion 


The German scholar, Hugo Riemann, whose work has greatly in- 
fluenced modern musical science, has given utterance to some most 
interesting views in different historical publications concerning the 
nature and development of Palestrina's style. His theory, which has 
by degrees received a kind of tacit acknowledgement, is that Pales- 
trina music represents the last stage in a process of vocalization that 
began with Okeghem's generation. As he laconically expresses it in 
one place: “Das zunachst aus dem begleitenden Vokalstil des 15. Jahr- 
hunderts in die a-cappella-Vokalmusik der Schule Okeghems (Josquin 
des Pres, Pierre de la Rue usw.) ubergegangene instrumentale Figuren- 
werk wird allmahlich ausgeschieden, wodurch der gereinigte Kirchen- 
stil der Palestrinaepoche entsteht.” 1 

Unfortunately Riemann has not here or elsewhere in his works 
given any proofs of the correctness of his assertions. Upon the basis 
of researches connected with the present treatise, I am forced to doubt 
whether on the whole it is possible to verify his statements.! Apparent- 
ly Hugo Riemann's opinion is that the history of the development of 
Palestrina's style is identical with a gradual transition from an in- 
strumental to a vocal mode of writing, which found its musico-tech- 

1 “Grundnss der Musikwissenschaft”, 3 impression, 1919, p. 143. That Riemann 
by the elimination of the “mstiumental figures” really means something else, (not 
quite clearly explained in the “Handbuch der Musikgeschichte” , cf. Bd. II, 1, 1907, 
p 318 and 419 sqq.), than a limitation of the melismatas which he thinks is en- 
countered m Palestrina m contradistinction to the earlier Netherlander, is evident 
from the “Klemes Handbuch der Musikgeschichte”, (1907), in which he writes 
(2nd. impression, p. 98): “Das erste bedeutsame Ergebnis dieses Abklarungsprozesses 
ist der sogenannte Palestnnastil, der daher einerseits als eine Emschrankung 
des Reichtums der Melodik der Zeit Josqums zugunsten harmomscher Klarheit und 
anderseits als letzte Durchfuhrung des Prozesses der strengen Vokalisierung 
des Kirchenstils durch Ausscheidung des dem Instrumentals tile entstammen- 
den Figurenwerks bezeichnet werden muss.” 
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nical expression, during the process of vocalization, in gradually 
eliminating the ornaments and figures borrowed from instrumental 
sources. This, however, is a thoroughly untenable assumption. The 
constant recurrence of the almost refrain-like sentence, “this phrase 
was used consonantly and dissonantly by the early Netherland com- 
posers, while Palestrina only employed it consonantly”, will be re- 
membered from the inquiry into ornamental dissonance in this treatise. 

To the example already given is added here a last, characteristic 
one — an ornament which may be traced back at any rate to the First 
Netherland School: 




Tr. I, 248, 2, -f- 4. Busnoys: “Joy me fait”. 



and which held its own during the entire Netherland epoch up to the 
time of Palestrina style: 

P. V, 54, 4. l.i) Motet: Beatus Laurentius. 
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1 Compare also: P. I, 20, 3, 3? 23, 1, 1; 32, 3, + 2 ? 73, 2, + 2-, 85, 3, + 3j 123, 2, 4; 
123, 3, 2. P. II, 28, 1, 3. P. Ill, 18, 3, + 3? 46, 2, + 2; 60, 1, + 4; 78, 3, 4; 120, 2, 1. 
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In contrast to its treatment in Palestrina music, (where it can only 
be used with dissonance upon the 2nd, 4th and 6th crotchets, or 
eventually as a relatively accented passing dissonance upon the 5th 
crotchet), it is not very unusual to see it employed by the Nether- 
landers as dissonance upon the top note (3rd crotchet) : 

Obr. I, 218, 2, 2. Missa: Salve diva parens. (Cf. Obr. I 190, 2, 3. Okeghem.) 
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Josquin des Pr£s. Missa: Ad fugam, Credo, bar 9. 
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P. IV, 3, 1, + 3; 36, 2, + 2; 81, 1, 4; 166, 2, + 3. P. V, 26, 3, + 1; 54, 4, 1; 96, 2, 3, 
107, 2, 1 ; 118, 3, 3, 120, 3, 3i 144, 3, 4; 151, 2, + 3. P. VIII, 9, 1, 3; 15, 2, + 2; 

38, 4, + 2j 78, 2, 1; 102, 1, + 1; 114, 4, + 3j 132, 2, + 1, 147, 3, + 2; 179, 4, 1. 

P. IX, 4, 2, + 2, 58, 3, + 1; 64, 2, 2; 84, 1, + 2j 134, 1, + 2-, 186, 3, 1. P. X, 22, 4, lj 

47, 1, 3; 119, 3, 2. P. XI, 4, 2, 4, 12, 2, + 2; 14, 1, + 2, 30, 5, 2, 41, 1, + 3; 73, 3, 3; 

98, 2, + 2j 121, 3, 4 P. XII, 9, 1, + 3; 60, 1, 4; 89, 1, + 1; 129, 3, 3; 129, 5, 1 sqq.i 
130, 1, 3 and + 4j 157, 4, 2. P. XIII, 10, 2, + 3, 27, 3, 2, 42, 1, 3j 55, 2, + 4 and + 3; 
107, 2, 4. P. XIV, 12, 3, 4; 37, 4, + 4; 67, 3, 1,- 68, 3, + 3; 77, 2, lj 94, 1, 1; 108, 3, 2; 

112, 1, -I- 2. P. XV, 33, 1, 1, 33, 2, 3; 35, 4, + 2; 38, 2, + 2, 56, 2, + 1 ; 58, 1, 1, 

59, 1, + 3; 67, 2, lj 80, 1, + 2, 112, 2, + 3; 143, 1, 5. P. XVI, 1, 1, + 2, 2, 4, + 3, 

14, 4, 2; 38, 5, + 3: 43, 3, 1; 70, 2, 3; 105, 3, + 2, 106, 1, 3 f 108, 3, 2. P. XVII, 12, 
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Indeed these ornaments are really, for the most part, the same 
with Okeghem as with Palestrina, with Josquin as with Victoria. 1 
Certain “perihelitic” ornaments, to be sure, were gradually withdrawn, 
(as remarked in the foregoing pages), so that some of the melodic 
phrases — much used in the “Ars nova” period — became more and more 
rare in the course of the 15th and 16th centuries, and in Palestrina's 
time had almost entirely passed out of use. 

Certainly it is not always easy to decide when an ornament is to 
be regarded as instrumental, and when vocal. The embellishments 
just mentioned as having been gradually discarded were all legitimate 
in plainsong (the purely vocal nature of which no one has ever 
doubted) : 

4, 3 and 4, 20, 1, + 2; 25, 4, 1* 44, 1, + 3, 44, 2, -f 4; 49, 2, + 1, 56, 3, 3 and + 3; 
57, 1, 2 and + 2; 57, 2, 3; 86, 3, 4; 93, 1, + 3; 94, 2, + 3j 105, 1, 2; 139, 3, 2. P. XVIII, 
12, 2, + 3j 17, 1, + 3, 18, 4, + 1; 23, 1, 1, 31, 2, + 3; 32, 5, + 3; 33, 1, 2; 34, 4, + 1; 
45, 3, 3; 80, 1, 4, 94, 1, + 2; 105, 1, + 3, 132, 4, + 1; 140, 3, + 4 P. XIX, 6, 4, + 3, 
54, 3, + 3, 91, 2, 3. P. XX, 2, 3, + 1; 19, 3, 3j 26, 1, + 1; 32, 1, + 4; 83, 2, 2, 
93, 2, + 3; 113, 3, + 3. P. XXI, 4, 2, 2; 7, 2, 2, 22, 1, + 4; 33, 3, + 3; 68, 1, + 4; 
102, 2, + 3; 132, 3, + 1 P. XXII, 11, 2, + 2; 20, 3, + 2, 34, 4, 4; 103, 3, 1; 145, 3, 1. 
P. XXIII, 7, 3, 1; 48, 2, + 2; 92, 4, + 2; 96, 2, 1; 100, 1, 2; 139, 2, + 3, 143, 1, + 2 
P. XXIV, 14, 4, 2, 27, 1, + 3, 37, 1, + 3; 39, 1, + 2; 128, 3, 4; 131, 2, + 1. P. XXV, 
75, 3, + 2, 170, 1, 4 (d). P. XXVII 32, 3, 4; 64, 4, 1; 70, 2, + 1. P XXIX, 50, 1, 3. 
P XXXII, 147, 3, + 3 (d.). 

1 Unfortunately it is difficult to know exactly what Riemann really means by 
“instrumentalism” ■, however, it is true that if any phrase deserve this designation, it 
must certainly be the one just quoted It is only necessary to glance cursorily at the 
evidently instrumental music of the 15th and 16th centuries to be convinced that 
this phrase was present in a much greater number of instances than in the contem- 
porary vocal or (as Riemann thinks) partially instrumental musical art of the 15th 
century. From a host of examples, I have chosen the following: 

Conrad Paumann (ca 1410-1473). “Fundamentum orgamsandi” , Jahrbiicher fur 
musikalische Wissenschaft, published by Friedrich Chrysander. II. Vol. Leipzig 1868, 

p. 211. , , 



La Rote de Rode (Attaignant: 18 basses dances, 1529), Lute-Tablature. Cf. Tappert: 
Sang und Klang aus alter Zeit. 


19 * 
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Also a phrase such as: 


which on account of the leap from the accented first crotchet was not 
used m Palestrina's style, as repeatedly stated, belonged to the 

favourite ornaments of the plainsong: - - gy - gj ; its elimination had, 

therefore, nothing to do with the vocalization of the composition, but 
was a question of accent, as already noted. To summarize, this melodic 
evolution was of a musico-mtellectual order, which in its inwardness 
far surpasses the constellation “vocal-instrumental”, of which the 
style-formative potency has recently been much overrated, especially 
where it concerns the older music. 

As previously stated, essentially the same ornaments were used in 
the early polyphonic as in Palestrinian music. The difference lies main- 
ly m the ever increasing care exercised in their employment, so that 


1 Consult the Graduale romanum (Vaticana), p 4, line 6. 

2 1. c. p. 2, line 4. 

3 1. c. p. 355, line 9-356. 

4 1 c. p 24, line 8. 

5 1. c. p [48], line 6 According to the traditional way of executing the cantus 
planus, such a figure should probably be performed approximately m the tempo of 
crotchet movement in Palestrina music Refer to Johner- “Neue Schule des Choral- 
gesanges”. 5th impression, 1921, p. 127*. 
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they should only be used m connections which would not give rise to 
freely treated, conspicuous dissonances. Whether the mass and motet 
music of the early Netherlanders is intended to be performed with or 
without instruments, (which at this date cannot be ascertained), the 
one fact which is at least certain is, that this relation had but little 
influence upon the development of style with respect to ornamenta- 
tion. The feature which represents the real essence of the evolution 
of style is the dissonance. In the 15th and 16th centuries, when its 
faculty of expression was not yet fully appreciated, it signified 
principally a point of friction between the vertical and horizontal con- 
ceptions of music. 1 

The mighty organization of the harmonic elements in the 16th 
century forced the linear interests over into a defensive position, com- 
pelling them, (particularly in conflicting situations), to assume their 
most impressive and convincing form in order to be able to assert 
themselves sufficiently in the face of the vertical expansion of power. 
The triad was so intensively heard, that only the most decided and 
convincing motives on the part of the linear development excused 
its negligence — in brief: melodic concentration, conjunct movement. 
The fundamental law of Palestrina's style, the strict adherence to the 
rules concerning the conjunct introduction and continuation of the 
dissonance, depends upon this circumstance. 

It is plain that the stronger the tension grows between the Dimen- 
sions, the severer the requirements become regarding the conjunct 
treatment of the dissonance. Therefore we find a steady increase in 
the rigour of this demand until Palestrina's era, where — in spite of 
some isolated archaisms — it may be said to have triumphed completely. 
Palestrina's style must be defined, by reason of its inmost factors, as, 
practically, a state of perfect equipoise in the two Dimensions — where 
the innermost ideal of the vertical is “the full triad placed in the posi- 
tion of greatest sonorous beauty”, and where the horizontal ideal is 


1 Of course this applies especially to the most commonly used dissonances of the 
epoch — the passing and ornamental dissonance. But in - the syncope dissonance, 
(which is mainly vertical m motive), there is also an unmistakably horizontal 
element, — the impulse to conduct the voices m a rhythmically independent manner, 
instead of m similar motion 
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“conjunct, diatonic progression”. The criterion of the state of equipoise 
is the strictly conjunct treatment of dissonance. 

In the history of dissonance treatment, the style of Palestrina 
signifies the moment when the full perception of the dissonance as a 
musical phenomenon and simultaneously the complete mastery of it 
were attained. With this accomplishment, the way was open for the 
new, great epoch of art, “la seconda prattica”, which is based upon 
the intensely conscious and systematic employment of dissonance as 
a factor of expression. 



Appendix 

Concerning the treatment of perfect 
consonances in Palestrina 

The Roman musician Antimo Liberati, writing in 1684, says about 
Palestrina that either lie had little inclination or else little time to 
found a school, and so he confined himself to holding the somewhat 
freer relation of a teacher in his friend Giovanni Maria Nanino's 
school, where he was often present and said the decisive word in all 
musical matters. 1 

Though Liberates account must very likely be considered some- 
what ’in the light of a legend, we know with certainty that Palestrina 
had some personal pupils, for instance musicians of importance such 
as Antonio Dragoni and Annibale Stabile who have both in dedica- 
tions in their works called themselves pupils .of him, and Francesco 
Soriano whom Pierluigi himself mentions as his pupil in a letter to 
the Duke of Mantua. But as to how Pierluigi taught, what method 
he used, we know little. The only thing which can enlighten us here, 
though indeed very imperfectly, is the important letter which Pier- 
luigi wrote in Rome on March 3. 1570 to Guglielmo Gonzaga, the 
above-mentioned Duke- of Mantua, and which seems to be part of a 
regular correspondence course in composition. This letter is printed 
in extenso in Bertolotti's “La Musica in Mantova” and is mentioned 
by Haberl in his valuable essay “Das Archiv der Gonzaga in Mantua” 
(Kirchenmusikalisches Jahrbuch 1886, p. 35). 

In this letter Palestrina makes the remark, highly interesting for 


1 Lettera scntta dal ... in. nposta ad una del Sig. Ovidio Persapegi Roma 1685. 
Cf. Fr. X Haberl, “Giovanni Maria Nanmo”, Kirchenmusikalisches Jahrbuch 1891, 

p. 88. 
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his period, that so as to be better able to form a judgment of a motet 
sent to him by the Duke, he has scored it. He then praises the com- 
position for its ingeniousness and its expressive character, (its sensi- 
tive relation to the words, which, altogether, was demonstratively 
stressed m that age), further he considers it a less happy feature that 
the imitative manner of carrying through the themes involves too 
many unisons (the harmonic saturation of the setting was one of 
the principal achievements of Palestrina's style, which compared 
with the earlier polyphony has strikingly few “thin” effects to show), 
finally he criticises the too complicated interweaving of the imitating 
voices, owing to which the text does not come out distinctly enough 
— a criticism which, coming from the master of the Marcellus mass, 
cannot surprise us. All this is quite clear, only one passage in the 
letter is not directly understandable, that m which the interval treat- 
ment is dealt with m more detail. The reason is presumably a slight 
mistake in the translation made by Haberl. For m the passage in 
question it says in the Italian original: “Ho segnati alcuni luoghi, che 
mi par che quando si puo far di meno soni meglio l’Harmonia, com’e 
sesta et umsono mouendosi ambe le parti et sesta et quinta ascendendo 
et discendendo”. 

Haberl translates the beginning of this sentence as follows: “Some 
few places I have noted m which, it seems to me, the harmony would 
gam by restrictions”. He must have overlooked, however, that “far 
di meno” has the special sense of “giving up something”, just as 
“soni” is not the plural of “suono” but the present subjunctive of 
“sonare”, so that the translation must in consequence run thus: “I have 
noted some places of which I think that, if they could be given up, 
the harmony would sound better.” Only in this form will the meaning 
be clear, namely that Palestrina considers the movements from the 
sixth to unison and from the sixth to the fifth unsuitable. Haberl’s inter- 
pretation of the last remark concerning the sixth and the fifth, namely 
that it seems to allude to the case when the sixth in cadences has to 
be a major one, surely does not hold good; for here the reference 
is no doubt to the doctrine of the harmonic progressions organised 
with such wonderful fineness and ingenuity in the cinquecento. This 
doctrine which was especially codified by Zarlino in his “llstitutioni 
harmoniche” (1558), besides the question of the dissonance, also deals 
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very thoroughly with the progression from one species of consonance 
into the other (how e.g. one may proceed from a perfect to an imperfect 
consonance or to another perfect one, or the reverse). Here especially 
the rule of the similar motion to a perfect consonance is important, 
that is to say, in more modern language, of the treatment of the 
“hidden” consecutives. It would no doubt take us too far to enter into 
the details of this very complicated doctrine apparently formulated 
in an unnecessarily florid and elaborate way by the theorists. Let us 
merely note that it seems to be a chief rule that one may move in 
similar motion to a perfect consonance if only one of the two voices 
moves by steps This mostly applies too when the movement is only 
for two voices, and so in Palestrina's compositions we for instance 
encounter (though indeed not very often) passages like the following 
in the motet “Haec dies” (P. V, 168, 1 + 2): 
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or in the litany (P. XXVI, 15, 3, 1): 
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or in the Pleni of the four-part mass “Sanctorum mentis” (P. XVI, 
38, 4, 2): 
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It should be noted, however, that most of these kmd of cases occur 
in connection with an imitative carrying out of the themes; on the 
other hand, it is also noteworthy that passages m which both voices 
move disjunctly, even where it might be excused by imitation, do not 
seem to occur in Palestrina. 

When several voices take part, these rules are indeed applied with 
greater freedom, but even in two-part writing, two typical exceptions 
may always be encountered. One is the leap from the third to the fifth 
by which the lower voice ascends a fifth and the upper voice descends 
a third. Already Vicentino mentions this practice (in “L'antica musica 
ridotta alia moderna prattica” 1557, f. 41 v.) as one of those allowed 
with two parts which, consequently, belongs to the most legitimate 
of these kind of phrases, and Zarlino (Opere 1589, Vol. I, p. 228) 
characterises it expressly as “mouimento sopportabile”. As a matter 
of fact, we meet with this effect relatively often even in two-part writ- 
ing in Palestrina, e.g. in the Agnus of the “Missa prima” (P. XIII, 
83, 1, 4): 
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or from the motet “Magnus sanctus Paulus” (P. V, 46, 1,4): 
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The other exception is the somewhat curious one to a modern 
audience (when viewed against the background of the aforementioned 
liberty), that even where one of the voices moves conjunctly it was 
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not allowable with only two parts to go from the sixth to the fifth, 
the following progression being thus prohibited. 1 
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It is indeed not easy to understand the reason for this; perhaps, 
however, Artusi is right when in his “L'arte del contraponto” (1598) 
he explains it by the fact that this phrase has too much similarity to 
consecutive fifths. 2 As far as I know, such examples do not occur in 
Palestrina's works — that is to say, in two-part writing, for already 
Vicentino (a. a. O. f. 41 r.) includes it among the phrases allowed with 
four parts, a contention supported by practical examples from Pale- 
strina such as the following, e.g. from the four-part motet “Salvator 
mundi” (P. V, 69, 1, 3): 
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1 Zarlino, Opere I, p 227: “Ne anco torna bene il por la Sesta auanti la Quinta, 
quando le parti ascendono o discendono insieme; ancora che Tuna si muoui per 
grado, & l'altra per salto.” 

8 P. 34: “per che tiene questo moto della natura delle due quinte ” 
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and from the four-part motet “Dum aurora” (P. V, 78, 1, 2): 



Even though the compositions of the Duke of Mantua which Pale- 
strina had before him have probably long ago perished and as a 
consequence we cannot be quite certain in our identification of the 
musical technical details criticised by Palestrina, we shall hardly be 
far wrong if we assume that the phrase in the letter about the sixth 
and the fifth in ascending and descending movements is motived by 
the above-mentioned dislike of the 16th century theorists and practical 
mucisians for the direct progression from the sixth to the fifth in two- 
part writing (similar motion). In the same way Palestrina's dislike of 
the sixth and unison when the two parts move at the same time is easy 
to understand viewed against the background of the musical theory 
of his time. For here we can only be concerned with contrary or similar 
motion. As regards the contrary motion it is altogether somewhat 
unusual in Palestrina that two voices move towards unison at the 
same time; as a rule one is stationary while the other moves, and ac- 
cordingly situations such as 



are rarely or never to be found in Palestrina with two parts. But m 
similar motion the case, if possible, becomes even less practicable, for 
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here is also added the feature that both voices move disjunctly to- 
wards perfect consonance: 




r 


i 


whereby the chief rule referred to above the treatment of hidden 
perfect consonances is transgressed. We may probably assume, there- 
fore, that the passage which Palestrina corrected in the Duke's com- 
position belonged to one of the above-mentioned groups, and so the 
musical contents of the letter seem clear throughout. 
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